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The  Humbling  of  Carthage. — Foreign 
Nations  oppreffed  by  Rome. 

From  the  Tear  of  Rome  552  to  620. 


CHAP.  I. 

Wars  again ft  'Philip  King  of  Macedon ,  and  Antiochus 

King  of  Syria. 

FIVE  hundred  Carthaginian  fhips  delivered  to  Sci-  Carthage 
pio?  and  burnt  in  fight  of  Carthage ;  the  maritime 
power  of  this  great  ftate  reduced  to  ten  fmall  gallies  • 
her  citizens  taxed  to  pay  a  fhameful  tribute  ;  the  high 
ipirited  Hannibal  compelled  to  fubferibe  to  the  difprace 
of  his  country,  and  the  memory  of  former  defeats  en- 
tnely  effaced  by  a  feries  of  victories,  were  the  advanta¬ 
ges  gained  by  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Every  thin°*  con¬ 
curred  to  fwell  the  Roman  pride,  by  extending  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  illuflrious  conqueror,  who 
bi ought  them  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  was  received  at  Rome  with  every 
•  0L*  B  expreflion 
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expreffion  of  enthufiaftic  regard.  His  triumph  wa$ 
moft  magnificent ;  and  the  furname  of  Africanus,  which 
was  given  to  him  upon  this  Uccafion,  was  of  all  rewards 
the  moft  glorious. 

From  this  time  the  Romans’gave  free  fcope  to  their 
ambition.  A  thoufand  obftruCtions  had  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  them  within  the  bounds  of  Italy  ;  but,  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  which  had  burft  its  mound,  they  now  ruihed  forth 
to  overwhelm  the  furrounding  nations.  Former  luc- 
cefs  infpired  them  with  an  eager  defire  after  new  victo¬ 
ries  ;  every  acquifition  ferved  to  inflame  their-*nlinds 
with  a  love  of  conqueft ;  and  the  immenfe  wealth 
which  they  acquired  by  reducing  their  enemies,  fupplied 
them  with  the  means  of  fucceeding  in  new  wars.  The 
fnoft  moderate  people  could  fcarcely  have  retrained  the 
progrefs  of  their  enterprifes  in  funilar  circumftances  F 
but  what  nation  was  ever  lefs  moderate  than  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  when  they  hoped  to  add  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
republic  ? 

I  dial]  pafs  over  foma  expeditions  againft  the  Gauls 
and  revolted  Spaniards,  that  we  may  come  to  the  war 
with  Macedon.  It  was  but  a  few  years  before,  that 
Philip  II.  king  of  Macedon,  had  concluded  a  general 
peace,  in  which  Rome  caufed  her  allies  to  be  compre¬ 
hended.  Since  that  time  this  reftlefs  prince  had  afTifted 
the  Carthaginians,  and  difturbed  the  Greeks  by  new 
attempts.  Attaius  king  of  Pergamus,  the  Rhodians, 
and  the  Athenians,  fent  ambaffadours  to  Rome  to  com¬ 
plain  of  Philip.  As  the  people  were  defirous  of  it,  war 
was  immediately  declared  againft  him,  and  the  decifinri 
did  not  remain  long  in  fufpenfe  :  Philip  was  defeated 
the  firft  campaign  by  Sulpicius  the  conful.  Quintius 
Flaminius  (or  Flamininus)  the  proconful  gained  a  deci* 
five  victory  over  him  near  Cynocephale  in  Theftaly,  where 
the  inconvenience  of  the  heavy  Macedonian  phalanx  in 
an  uneven  country,  was  very  evidently  demonftrated,- 
This  victory  produced  a  peace,  which  coft  the  king  a 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  talents,  beiides  being  obliged  to 
deliver  up  all  his  (hips;  and  for  the  faithful  performance, 
his  fon  Demetrius  was  given  as  h  oft  age.  At 
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At  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  a  decree  Liberty 
of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people  was  publifhed  by  the  reftored fa 
proconful,  declaring  that  the  Greek  cities,  which  had  ancfto 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  were  t^Greek 
thereby  reftored  to  liberty..  The  whole  affembly  joined 
in  acclamations.  They  admired,  they  extolled  a  warlike 
benevolent  people,  whofc  (ole  aim  in  all  their  exploits 
was  to  reftore  liberty  to  mankind.  Stupid  joy  !  Empty 
praife  !  We  lhall  fee  by  and  by  whether  the  Greeks  had 
reafon  to  applaud  themfelves  for  having  invited  the  Ro¬ 
mans  into  their  country.  Greece  was  in  a  languifhing 
(late  before  (he  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman 

name,  that  fatal  name,  which  foreboded  her  approachin0, 

(Every.  1  *  & 

The  Etolians,  an  intractable  people,  who  had  greatly^  The 
contributed  to  the  late  victory,  already  accufed  the  Ro-  lians  and 
mans  of  a  breach  of  faith,  becaufe  they  kept  two  towns  king  of 
of  the  country  in  their  poffefilon  ;  but  Nabis,  tyrant  of  sParta  ac~ 
Sparta,  very  foon  had  greater  reafon  to  complain.  Dur-  SSjUS* 
mg  the  war,  Flaminius  had  been  in  treaty  with  him,  0[rr.eahcri 
but  when  that  was  at  an  end,  he  was  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  an  ally  ,  the  conftil  attacked  him  as  a  tyrant, 
with  a  defign  to  compel  him  to  refign  Argos,  and  hav- 
mg  befieged  him  in  Sparta,  prefcribed  the  terms  of 
peace,  which  left  him  in  pofteftion  of  his  own  territories, 
after  the  Argians  were  reftored  to  freedom.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Romans  forefavv  that  the  dates  of  Greece  be¬ 
ing  rendered  independent,  free  to  govern  themfelves  by 
tneir  own, laws,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  re¬ 
publics,  would  become  an  eafler  prey  ^  they  therefore 
affected  to  aflift  them  in  preferving  their  liberty  $  but 
this  zeal  for  Grecian  freedom  was  only  a  means  for  re¬ 
ducing  them  on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  which 
the  Etolians  faw  through,  and  immediately  folicited  the 
afli fiance  of  a  proteCtor. 

Antioch  us  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  fifth  in  fuc- 
eeffionfrom  Seleucus,  was  the  enemy  whom  the  Etoii-  £"g°fhus 
ans  ltirred  up  to  oppofe  the  Romans.  Hannibal,  perfe-  Syria  de* 
cuted  by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  that  republic,  had  ta-  ,h„ 
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ken  fheller  at  bis  court  ;  for  while  that  hero  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  reforming  the  abuses,- and  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
pair  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  they  infilled  upon 
having  him  delivered  up  to  them.  Still  more  exafpciat- 
ed  again  ft  his  old  enemies,  if  Antiochus  had  placed  that 
confidence  in  him  of  which  he  was  truly  deferving,  he 


might  perhaps  have  amply  revenged  the  caufe  oi  Carthage. 
Hannibal  advifed  that  monarch  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Macedon,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  advices  was  attended  to,  and  as  eve¬ 
ry  thing  was  conducted  imprudently,  of  courfe  nothing 
that  was  attempted  could  fucceed. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  procured  the  moft 
inexhauftible  refources  from  their  confummate.  policy. 
Their  ambafladours  were  employed  in  Afia  and  in  Greece, 
to  inftil.  fufpicions  of  Hannibal,  and  to  enter  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Eumenes.  fon  of  Attalus,  king  or  Pergamus ; 


they  fecured  Philip  and  the  Achean  league,  which  was 
'{till  gloriqufly  fupported  by  Philopcemen  ;  they  •  preserv¬ 
ed  the  fnendfhip  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  bare 
name' of  liberty  was  every  thing  ;  in  a  word,  they  took 
their  nieafyr.es  with  fuch  prudence,  that  we  need  not  be 
furprifed  at  their  {peaking  to  the  powerful  monarch  of 

Syria  in  the  tone  of  fuperiority. 

This  kingdom  was  ftiil  the  greateft  of  all  that  had 
been  difmembered  from  the  vaft  empire  of  Alexander  j 
but  the  Seleucidae,  in  their  folicitude  to  reduce  Egypt, 
had  neglected  the  moft  important  cares  of  government ; 
and  betides,  by  fucceeding  to  the  power,  they  adopted 
the  effeminate  manners,  of  the  Fenians.  The  Romans 
were  to  them  what  the  Macedonians  had  been  to  Dari¬ 
us.  Almoft  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 


the  world,  have  originated  from  fimilar  caufes. 

The  haughty  Antiochus  ihcwed  as  great  a  love  of 
pleafure  at  the  breaking  out  of  tms  war,  as  the  Etolians^ 
manifefled  military  ardour.  Being  rnafter  of  the  iHe  oi 
Eubsea,  while  he  was  at  Chains,  he  very  foon  forgot  tne 
purpofe  of  his  expedition  ;  though  fifty  years  of  age,  tell 
diiiracledly  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  whom  he  married. 
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and,  funk  in  the  bofoin  ofpleafure,  buffered  military  dif- 
cipline  to  be  totally  neglected.  He  was  fuddenly  in¬ 
formed  that  Acilius,  the  conful,  was  advancing  againfl 
him  with  the  greateil:  fpeed,  which  made  him  haften  to 
take  pofieffion  of  the  pafs  at  Thermopylie,  from  whence 
he  fent  to  defire  fuccours  from  the  Etolians,  as  his  troops 
were  not  yet  arrived  from  Afia.  The  Romans  arrived  p 
and  Cato,  the  lieutenant  of  the  conful,  who  had  borne 
,  that  office  himfelf,  feized  upon  the  fummit  of  the  defile, 
by  the  fame  path  which  Xerxes  and  Brennus  had  for¬ 
merly  taken,  poured  down  upon  the  enemy,  put  them  in 
diforder,  and  the  vi&ory  was  completed  by  Acilius.  An- 
tiochus  faved  himfelf  by  flight,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  and  Eubaea-was  retaken.  The  Etolians,  after  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  loft  Herac-lea  their  capital.  Lamia  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip,  and  being  befieged  in  Nau- 
padius,  they  begged  a  truce,  that  they  might  make  their 
fubmiffion  to  Rome,  and  it  was  granted  ;  but  their  de¬ 
puties  refuting  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  thefenate,  which 
however  was  not  explained  to  them,  they  were  ordered 
to  quit  Rome  that  very  day.  Here.we  find  the  Romans 
raoft  defpotic  tyrants. 

L.  Scipio,  a  new  conful,  fet  out  to  finifin  the  war,  at- 
tended  by  his  brother,  Scipio  Africanus.  That  great 
man  had  de fired  leave  to  ferve  under  his  brother,  im*>r°ther 
their  march  through  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Ma-  ouTto 
cedon,  they,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  remitted  Put  an 
to  him  the  remainder  of  the  tribute  he  was  to  have-war.t0  tke 
paid  q  they  reflored  his  fon  Demetrius,,  and  in  his  hu¬ 
miliation  he  was  made  fenfible  that  his  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded.  Antiochus  trembled  for  his  fate  in  Afia,  the 
more  fo,  as  the  lofs  of  a  naval  engagement  foreboded1 
new  misfortunes ;  and  in  Head  of  bravely  defending  the 
coafls  of  the  Hellefpont,  withdrew  his  army,  by  which 
means  Afia  was  expofed  to  the  Romans,  who  being  re- 
tolved  to  eiraolifli  their  power  in  that  country,  rejected 
ail  propofals  .of  accommodation,  the  king  therefore  .Antiochus 
unwillingly  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement  ;  and  TkSh 
v/ita  an  army  of  eighty  thoufimd  men,  and  fifty  [our at 

i/i  ,  nefia  in 
ckp  JlltS  loniu. 
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elephants,  againft  thirty  thoufand  men,  he  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  conful  near  Magnefia,  and  fled  all  the 
way  to  Antioch,  from  whence  he  fent  to  fue  for  a  peace. 
Hard  Scipio  Africanus,  declaring  the  refolutions  of  the  coun- 
ferms  im-  cd  to  the  ambaftadours,  faid — “  That  the  Romans  did 
theRo^  “  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  depreffed  by  adverfity,  or 
tTuns.  u  eiated  by  profperity  ;  that  they  were  willing  to  grant 
?4  the  fame  terms  after  gaining  a  victory,  which  they  had 
“demanded  before  the  engagement;  that  Antiochus 
“  muft  evacuate  all  Afia  to  the  weft  of  mount  Taurus, 
“  pay  the  whole  expenfe  of  the  war,  valued  at  fifteen 
f‘  thoufand  talents,  and  give  twenty  boftages,  &c.”  And 
betides,  to  remove  all  caufe  of  diftruft,  he  was  to  deliver 
^amiibai  up  Hannibal,  and  Thoas  the  Etolian.  Thefe  condi- 
rrtheked  tlons  were  accePte<3  ;  and  Hannibal,  wandering  from  afy-< 
paired!^  lum  to  afylum,  the  conftant  objcd  of  Roman  perfec¬ 
tion,  at  laft  died  in  the  dominions  of  Prufias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  the  enemy  of  Eumcn.es. 

How  the  The  Rhodians,  who  had  performed  eminent  fervices 
rewarded  m  ^  courfe  of  the  war,  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
their  at-  cure  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Afia.  Eumenes, 
inenesand  whofe  alliance  had  been  equally  ufeful,  fent  ambafla- 
the  Rao*  dours  to  demand  the  fpoiis  of  Antiochus.  This  was  a 
^aps*  fubjedt  of  fuch  a  delicate  nature  as  to  require  the  moll 
rpaiure  deliberation.  Policy  required  that  the  kings 
their  allies  fhould  be  indulged  ;  but  glory  demanded 
that  they  Ihould  behave  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
Greeks  in  Alia,  as  to  thofe  in  Europe ;  however,  at  laft 
they  found  a  means  to  fatisfy  both  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians.  They  gave  him  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  and 
Myfia;  to  the  others  they  decreed  Lycia,  with  a  part  of 
Carla  and  Pifidia,  fecuring  the  freedom  of  thofe  citie^ 
They  aa-  that  enjoyed  it  before  the  defeat  of  Antiochus.  There 
from  mo-  was  fotfiething  grand  in  making  gifts  of  provinces ;  but 
tives  of  E  would  have  been  much  more  noble  to  have  fecured 
ambition.  freecjorii  0f  all  Greece,  as  they  affedled  to  promife, 

Rome  dazzled  the  whole  world,  but  in  fact  only  fought 
with  a  view  of  aggrandizing  her  own  empire. 

‘  1  {  l  .  *  \  V  k  ►  *■  <  V  ■  \  '  k  * 
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CHAP.  II. 

Cato  the  Cerfor.— War  againft  Perfia. — Injuftkeand  Am* 

bit  ion  of  the  Romans,  &c. 

TH  IS  war,  which  procured  the  name  of  Afiaticus  TheRo, 
to  L.  Scipio,  yet  proved  fatal  to  the  Romans,  Rlans  be* 
whofe  fimple  andauftere  manners  were  very  foon  cor-  wruptel 
rupted  by  all  the  vices  ufually  attendant  on  the  poffef- in  Alia- 
fion  of  wealth.  By  acquiring  a  relifh  for  the  pleafures 
of  Alia,  a  life  of  virtue  was  no  longer  agreeable  ;  and  in 
the  bofom  of  profpcrity  the  feeds  of  every  evil  fpruno- 
up.  Mull  all  nations  in  this  refped  refemble  one  am 
.other? 

If  jt  had  been  poffible  to  check  tins  progrefs  of  this  Exceaive 
^growing  mi fchief,  it  might  have  been  done  by  the  fa-  Severity  of 
mous  C&to,  a  perlon  of  confular  dignity,  a  zealous  friend  Cenfor.6 
to  rural  employments  and  frugality,  and  the  declared 
-enemy  of  every  fpecies  of  luxury  $  but  -whofe  economy 
was  charged  with  being  the  efFed  of  avarice,  and  whofe 
ghara&er  of  inflexible  feverity  and  vehement  temper, 
mane  mm  incapable  of  leftraming  lnmfelf  within  proper 
bounds. 

In  the  year  55S,  he  with  exceffive  zeal  oppofed  the  hi*  mi 
annulliugvof  the  Oppian  law,  which  did  not  permit  the  iorthe 
Roman  Jadies  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  u™'™ 
in  their  drefs,  and  prohibited  the  ufe  of  chariots  and  ga,nft  th5 
clothes  of  different  colours.  This  law  was  enacted  attteMi* 
the  time  that  Hannibal. was  laying  wafte  the  country  of 
Italy,  and  threatening  the  deffrudtion  of  Rome.  When 
.the  war  with  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  the  motive  for 
.palling  the  law  no  longer  exifted,  the  women  therefore 
liled  ail  their  influence  to  have  it  annulled  ;  and  in  fpite 
of  the  moft  furious  railings  of  Cato,  who  was  then  con- 
fa1.  they  carried  their  point.  The  .paffion  for  drefs 
which  is  natural  to  the  fex,  had  not  at  that  time  de¬ 
generated  into  ruinous  oftentation  :  the  ladies,  delirous 
of  being  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  people,  only 
laid. claim  to. their  ancient  privileges, and  the  liberty  of 
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indulging  in  the  ufe  of  their  own  property.  Cato  fore- 
faw  the  confequences  of  luxury,  and  foretold  the  abufes 
and  deftru&ive  excefs  to  which  they  were  fattening : 
But,  could  not  thefe  be  prevented  by  fome  more  gentle 
means  ?  or,  could  he  expect  that  they  would  always 
continue  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  after  they  were  become 
opulent  ? 

It  is  not  poffible  to  find  an  excufe  for  his  hatred  a- 
gaijift  the  two  Scipios,  nor  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was;  difplayed.  His  firft  blow  was  levelled  againft  A- 
fricanus,  who  at  his  inftigation  was  accufed,  by  two  of 
the  tribunes,  before  the  people,  of  having,  among  other 
things,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  bribed  by  Antiochus.  The 
noble  Africanus  made  his  appearance  on  the  day  def¬ 
ined  for  trial,  and,  dildaining  to  offer  any  vindication 
of  himfelf,  tore  in  pieces  the  accounts.  On  fiich\  a  day 
as  this ,  faid  he,  I  conquered  Hannibal  and  Carthage*,  fol¬ 
low  me ,  O  ye  Romans ,  to  the  Capitol ,  and  let  us  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods.  He  was  followed  by  the 
whole  affembly,  and  his  accufers  left .  in  amazement. 
Having  received  another  fummons,  this  great  man  re¬ 
tired  to  his  houfe  in  the  country,  where  he  died  at  forty 
feven  years  of  age.  He  poffeffed  a  degree  of  merit  ah 
mod:  unknown  to  his  country.  To  all  the  qualities  of  a 
rn-eat  hero,  he  added  a  love  of  learning,  and  the  mod:  a- 
greeable  manners ;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  model  by  which  the  Romans  formed  themfelves. 

After  his  death,  Cato  profecuted  his  brother  Afiaticus 
with  the  fame  animofity,  and  let  loofe  againft  him  the 
fame  accufers.  He  caufed  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  immenfeium  of  money  from  that  prince,  m 
order  to  obtain  for  him  favouraole  terms  or  peace  j  but 
when  his  whole  property  was  feized,  there  was  not  the 
lead;  veftige  of  corruption  to  be  found,  nay,  not  enough, 
to  difeharge  the  fine.  At  laft,  his  innocence  was  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  ah  atonement  made  for  the  iniquitous 
fentence.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  though  a  tribune  of 

the  people,  boldly  defended  the  two  brothers  >  he  was 

1  rewarded 
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rewarded  by  obtaining  the  famous  Cornelia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  in  marriage.  We  (hall  fee  her  * 
children  ading  a'  very  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  ' 
the  republic. 

Cato  gave  vent  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  own  gall,  and  intheof- 
to  the  indulgence  of  perfonal  enmity,  under  the  mafk  cenfor  he 
of  a  rigid  zeal,  which  flattered  the  paffions  of  the  peo-  s°®s  be^ 
pie. .  Being  raifed  to  the  office  of  cenfor,  he  difeharged  bounds, 
the  duties  like  a  mercilefs  reformer,  though  his  own 
private  condud  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable.'  He 
degraded  a  fenator  for  having  only  faluted  his  wife  in 
.  the  prefence  of  his  daughters.  Without  afiigning  any 
reafbn,  he  excluded  Scipio  Africanus  from  the  order  of 
knights,  into  which  he  had  entered  after  his  difgrace, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  level  with  the  lowed  citizen. 

He  condemned  all  who  wore  any  fuperfluous  ornament. 

By  thefe  means  he  impofed  upon  the  fhort  lighted  po-  He  ren- 
pulace,*  who  are  always  pleaded  with  that  exceffive  feve-  Sf  igicc"- 
rity  of  manners  which  is  fo  baited  to  their  own  condi- able  to 
tion.  They  decreed  a  ftatue  to  him  ;  an d  fo  great  was  byXfc1* 
his,  credit,  that  though  he  was  tried  no  lefs  than  forty  mean*- 
four  different  times,  he  was  always  acquitted.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  merit  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  he  was  more  in¬ 
debted  for  his  influence  to  popular  prejudice  than  to 
his  own  defert.  It  is  thus  that  the  multitude  are  go¬ 
verned  by  enthufiafts, 

Befides,  fuch  was  the  univerfal  corruption  of  morals,  E;fcovpr / 
tliat  the  fevered:  remedies  were  become  neceffary.  In  bauchea 
567,  two  years  before  Cato  was  chofen  cenfor,  the  con-  Society, 
fufs  difeovered  an  abominable  fociety  formed  in  different- 
places,  who  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feafts  of 
Bacchus,  were  guilty  of  the  mod:  Ihameful  diforders. 

About  feyen  thoufand  of  both  fexes  were  concerned,  of 
whom  numbers  were  put  to  death,  -  and  the  reft  either 
fled  or  killed  themfelve-sh  However,  the  abolition  of 
-the  Bacchanalia  did  not  Hem  the  torrent  of  vice. 

The  Romans  entered  into  new  wars,  in  which  their  The  am- 
ambition  was  more  and  more  diiplaycd.  The  lan^ua^e  rft1011 

r  J  r  r  »  r--.  1  1.  ,  "  &  Home  dif- 

Oi  a  decree  m  favour  of  the  Statyellae,  a  people  of  Li-  guikdun- 

.  guria. 
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der  fpc-  guria,  is  worthy  of  admiration— Victory  is  glorious ,  when 
douspre-  ft  ft  ftisfied  with  the  reduction  of  an  enemy ;  but  becomes 
BnCC8*  hateful  when  it  proves  opprejjive  to  the  miferable.  It  this 
equitable  maxim  had  been  attended  to  by  the  Romans, 
;they  would  not  have  been  reproached  with  having  fel- 
dom  behaved  to  their  enemies  with  moderation,  except 
when  their  political  views  required  it  ;  or  of  having 
been  ingenious  in  finding  pretences  for  fubjeding  thofe 
nations  to  whom  they  declared  themfelves  friends. 
Their  hiftory  is  nothing  but  a  feries  of  ads  of  injuftice 
more  or  lefs  difguifed. 

Commo-  A  ne,w  ftorm  threatened  Macedonia.  Philip,  who 
tbns  rail*-  hated  the  Romans  to  the  laft,  without  being  able  to 
feusfkfng  -wipe  away  the  fhame  of  the  battles  he  had  loft5>  had 
of  Mace-  been  a  few  years  dead,  after  putting  to  death  his  fon 
gainft  the  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  formerly  fent.  as  hoftage  to 
Roman*.  Rome  on  a  falfe  accufation  brought  by  his  brother  Per- 
feus,  who  was  afraid  that  the  protedion  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  perfonal  merit  of  Demetrius,  would  deprive 
him  of  the  crown.  Perfeus,  having  by  this  enornious 
villainy  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  moft  im¬ 
prudently  gave  a  loofe  to  the  hatred  he  had  conceived 
again  ft  the  Romans,  and  making  preparations  himfelf 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Grecian  ftates  to  join 
him  ;  but  the  Romans  being  informed  of  his  defigns 
by  Eumenes,  immediately  refoived  upon  a  war.  .  Upon 
this  news,  Perfeus  offered  every  kind  of  fatisfadion  the 
Romans  chofe  to  demand  ;  but  the  fenate  told  his  am- 
baffadours,  that  one  of  the  confuls  was  ready -to  unarefr 
into  Macedonia,  and  if  the  king  had  any  good  inten¬ 
sions  he  might  treat  upon  the  fpot,  for  they  were  re¬ 
foived  to  liften  to  no  propofals  but  with  their  .arms  in 
their  hands. 

The  conful  Licinius  very  fopn  arrived,  and  the  king, 
after  gaining  a  vidory,  offered  to  conclude  a  peace  upon 
defeated,6  the  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father;  but 
tiloTe  here  the  Roman  fteadinefsf  appeared  in  the  faireft  light  ; 
law  to  the  for  Licinius,  though  vanquifhcd,  Doldly  declared,  that 

*^d0-  Perfeus  fhould  not’ obtain  peace  biftby  , yielding  up  his 
.  kingdom 
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kingdom  to  the  difcredon  of  the  Romans.  An  obftE 
nate  and  indexible  firmnefs  at  length  triumphed  over 
every  obftacle.  That  prince,  who,  befides  his  being 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  timid,  was  incapable  of  gaining 
allies  to  fupport  his  intereft,  or  of  making  himfelf  for- 
j  midable  to  his  enemies,  was  totally  defeated  the  fourth  $8*. 

year  of  the  war  by  Paulus  Emilius.  The  Macedonian 
j  phalanx  was  routed,  by  attacking  it  on  all  fides  with  ibnar  fay  * 
platoons,  in  proportion  as  it  happened  to  be  driven  into  smiius.- 
!  diforder  by  its  movements,  which  was  the  only  means 
of  breaking  it.  Perfeus  fled,  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  fubjeds,  furrendered  to  the  conqueror.  He  walked 
in  a  mourning  habit  before  the  triumphal  car  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  captivity.  The  Macedonians  were  Macedo- 
declared  free,  but  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  added  SucedV 
to  the  number  of  Roman  provinces. 

This  conqueft  ought  to  be  afcribed  equally  to  the  Prudence 
|  valour  and  prudence  of  Paulus  Emilius.  Being  acjvifed  *r  Vulu* 
by  Scipio  Nafica  to  engage  the  enemy  fooner  than  was  EoVtUus. 
proper,  who  alledged  that  the  delay  would  be  imputed  to 
cowardice — -At  your  age  I  j poke  as  you  do ,  replied  he*  but 
at  mine ,  you  will  ati  as  I  do.  After  having  enriched  the 
ilate,  he  continued  to  live  in  the  greateft  moderation  ; 
and  Cicero  could  not  add  more  to  his  praife  when  he 
laid,  that  he  carried  nothing  to  his  home  but  immortal  honour . 

Two  of  his  fons  were  carried  off  by  fudden  deaths ;  and 
I  when  he  was  afterward  haranguing  the  people,  he  de~ 
i  dared,  that  he  would  cheerfully  fubm.it  to  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  provided  the  gods  would  deign  to  avert  the  evils 
with  which  the  republic  was  threatened  by  fuch  a  flow 
of  luccefs.  The  feptiment  of  a  truly  wife  man,  who 
knows  how  fata]  a  poifon  is  profperity,  not  only  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  likewife  to  focieties  and  empires!  In  fad, 
j  Rome  was  ruined  by  her  victories. 

Greece  was  very  foon  made  fenftble  of  the  weight  of  The  Eto- 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  fierce  Etolians  procured  a  peace  d\aj"*drean* 

!  upon  the  hardeft  terms.  They  were  compelled  always  obUgedt# 
to  ferve  under  the  gen?rals  of  the  republic,  and  never  to 

|ier  epemp  or  thpfe  of  her  allies,  and  to  pay  a  tri-  U  * 
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but'e  of  five  hundred  talents  in  the  fpace  of  fix  years. 
This  was  the  punifhment  of  their  attempts.  And  it 
was  with  a  jealous  eye  that  Rome  ftiH  lav/  the  Achean 
league  continue  to  preferve  fome  remains  of  liberty. 

Philopcemen,  who  had  been  called  the  lafb  of  the 
Greeks,  was  lately  dead.  Lefs  moderate  than  his  model 
Epaminondas,  he  had  compelled  the  Spartans  to  join  the 
Achean  league,  after  having  abolifhed  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus,  and  committed  a  number  of  outrages.  Having 
been  taken  prifoncr  and  poifoned  by  the  Meffenian  re¬ 
bels,  the  Acheans  had  no  leader  to  conduft  them  ;  and 
in  thefe  circumftances  the  Roman fenate  fet  themfelves 
up  as  judges  of  a  free  people,  difperfed  fuch  citizens  as 
they  chiefly  fufpedled,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  .total 
fubjedion  of  Greece,  to  whole  misfortune  the  nun  of 
Perfeus  was  a  prelude,  there  being  no  barrier  left  again  fit 
the  ambition  of  thefe  inlatiable  conquerors. 

But  the  Roman  character  is  difcovered  in  nothing  fo 
much  as  in  their  behaviour  to  Syria.  Fopilius  Ltena, 
in  the  name  of  the  fenate,  forbid  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
the  ufurper  to  attempt  any  conquefl  .in  Egypt,  and  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  a  circle  round  that  monarch-  Before  you  fir 
cut  of  this,  faid  he,  you  nnf  give  an  anfwer  to  the  fenate. 
Antiochus  replied,  that,  he  would  obey.  He  font  am- 
b  ail  ad  ours  to  Rome,  who  were  haughtily  told,  that  their 
in  after  zvas  congratulated  upon  his  having  given  a  proof  of 
his  obedience.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  ill  589, 
they  excluded  Demetrius  tlie  lawful  heir  fiom  the  ciown, 
in  favour  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  the  Ion  of  Epiphanes, 
whole  infancy  left  their  ambitious  'views  without  re- 
Train  t.  They  declared  Eupator  the  ward  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  without  even  deigning  to  confult  the  oynans,  and 
fent  three  members  of  the  fenate  to  manage  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  quality  of  guardians,  with  inftrudiions  to  weak¬ 
en  the  kingdom  as  much  as  pofiible.  Rome  plainly 
aimed  at  the  conquefl:  or  the  world,  to  which  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Carthage  paved  the  way. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


' The  Third  Tunic  War. — The  Romans  deflroy  Carthage, 

Corinth,  and  Numantia. 


HE  old  king  MaffinifTa,  having  for  a  confiderable  The  dif- 


S  time  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans,  and  putes  be“ 
fecure  of  their  protedion,  feized  fame  lands  which  be-  Maffimfla 
longed  to  the  territory  of  Carthage,  and  commiffioners  carthagi- 
were  lent  from  Rome  to  decide  the  difpute.  Cato  was  mans  lead 
one  of  the  number ;  who,  at  his  return,  gave  an  alarm- tiVrdPu- 
ing  picture  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  declar-  me  warr. 
ed,  that  they  were  arming  againft  the  republic ;  and  in- 
c.eflantly  repeated,  that  Carthage  muft  be  deftroyed. 

Scipio  Nafica,  ,a  man  of  more  moderation  and  prudence, 
always  contended  againft  this  fentiment,  as  being  both 
violent  and  hazardous.  But  the  king  of  Numidia  hav¬ 
ing  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  arm  for  their  own  pre¬ 
fer  vati  on,  Nafica,  whofe. mediation  had  put  an  end  to 
the  difpute,'  being  infulted  by  the  populace  of  Carthage, 
and  the  war  being  rekindled  between  MaffinifTa  and  that 
nation,  it  was  impoflible  but  that  Rome  would  at  laft 
feize  the  opportunity  to  eftabiifh  her  dominion  in  Africa. 

She  fent  ambafladours  under  a  pretence  of  reftoring  694. 
peace,  but  in  fad,  to  watch  favourable  conjunctures  for^°^de' 
their  own  purpofes.  The  Carthaginians  were  defeated  agahfftThe 
by  MaffinifTa  in  a  great  battle;  and  his  fon  GulafTa 
maflacred  fifty  eight  thoufand  men  who  had  laid  down  teMhey" 
their  arms ;  upon  which  the  ambafladours,  throwing  off^edby 
the  mafk,  declared  war  againft  the  vanquished.  A  rnoft  Mafimiffa. 
deteftable  conduct, .  which  was  followed  by  tranfadions 
ftill  more  infamous. 

The  terrified  Carthaginians  attempted  to  ward  off  the  They  dir- 
blow,  by  making  the  moft  humble  fubmiffions ;  and  e-  on^-e!™ 
ven  offered  to  acknowledge  themfelves  the  fubjeds  oftenceof 
Rome.  The  Roman  fenate  promifed  to  leave  them  f  peace? 
their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  fliould  perform 
whatever  was  required  of  them  by  the  confuls,  and  that 
they  fliould  fend  three  hundred  hoftages.  Upon  this 
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they  gave  a  loofe  to  the  tranfports  of  joy,  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  and  in  perfect  confidence  fent  the 
hoftages,  though  a  few  of  the  mo  ft  intelligent  fcnators 
fufpeSed  feme  treachery.  In  the  mean  time  the  confuls 
Marcius  and  Manilius  arrived,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  in  a  moftfplendid  manner  received  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  Carthage,  who  came  to  know  tjieir  intentions,  and 
to  complain  of  fuch  an  hoftile  preparation. —  You  are 
now  tinder  the  prote Elion  of  Rome ,  faid  the  confuls,  and 
have  no  longer  occafion  for  thofe  arms  with  which  your  ma¬ 
gazines  are  filled ;  let  them  he  brought  to  us  as  a  proof  of 
sour  fmcerity.  They  remonftrated  in  vain  that  Carthage 
’was  furrounded  with  enemies,  and  that  arms  were  necef- 
fary  for  their  protection. — Rome  has  undertaken  to  defend 
you ;  therefore  obey.  This  anfwer  left  them  without  any 
reply,  and  they  Submitted.  Could  they  have  fufpe&ed 
the  moft  infernal  treachery  ? 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  ftript  of  their  arms  and 
inflruments  of  war,  the  confuls  were  not  afhamed  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  their  city  muff  be  deftroyed  ;  but  that  they 
might  fettle  elfewhere,  though  without  any  fortification, 
and  at  lead  ten  miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  This  thun¬ 
der  ftroke,  by  driving  them  to  defpair,  revived  their  cou¬ 
rage.  The  people  maffac’red  thofe  fenators  by  whofe  ad¬ 
vice  their  arms  had  been  delivered,  and  they  began  to 
forge  others  with  incredible  ardour.  Palaces  and  tem¬ 
ples  were  converted  into  work  (hops ;  gold,  fiver,  vafes 
and  ftatues  fupplied  the  want  of  brafs  and  iron  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  facrificed  their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  off  their 
hair  to  make  cordage.  The  Romans,  perfuaded  that  a 
city  without  arms  could  make  no  refiftance,  made  a n 
attack  and  were  repulfed,  and  their  fleet  was  reduced  to 
allies  by  the  Carthaginian  firefhips. 

Afdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  would  have  cut 
the  confular  army  in  pieces  if  they  had  not  been  pro- 
te&ed  by  Scipio  Emilianus,  the  fon  of  Paulus  Emilius* 
and  grandfon  by  adoption  of  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whofe 
great  merit  he  was  a  worthy  rival.  That  hero,  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  covered  the  retreat  cf  the  Roman 

legions. 
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legions,  while  they  pafteda  river  in  fight  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  enemy.  His  behaviour  and  exploits  even  wrefted 
an  encomium  from  old  Cato,  who  had  never  before 
commended  any  man  ;  but,  though  he  praifed  Scipio, 
his  gall  was  difeharged  againft  the  other  officers.  If 
Cato  never  praifed  any  one  before  that  time,  can  we 
look  upon  himfelf  as  being  praife worthy  ? 

1  his  important  war  was  to  be  decided  by  Scipio,  606. 
who,  though  he  was  but  thirty  (even  years  of  age,  and  the  He  is 
Villian  law,  which  had  pafled  feme  time  before,  had  with ed 
decreed  that  no  perfon  could  be  elected  conful  tili  forty  carryins 
three  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  not  only  chofen  conful,  vconM* 
but,  without  drawing  lots,  as  was  the  cuflom,  had  Afri¬ 
ca  affigned  for  his  department.  He  very  foon  did  cre¬ 
dit  to  their  choice,  for  Carthage  was  blocked  up  and  re¬ 
duced  to  famine.  The  Carthaginians  offered  to  fubmit 
to  any  terms  the  Romans  chofe  to  preferibe,  provided 
that  their  city  might  be  preferved ;  but  Scipio,  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  prefer  humanity  to  revenge 
was  obliged  to  rejedt  their  offers. 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  a  falfe  attack,  got  poffef-  607. 
fion  of  one  of  the  gates,  and,  entering  the  city,  fet  fire  to  £ed^ss 
the  houfes,  and  put  all  who  oppofed  them  to  the  fword.  Carthage, 
The  haughty  Afdrubal  bafely  (looped  to  beg  his  life ; 
while  his  high  fpirited  wife,  loading  him  with  reproach¬ 
es,  flab  bed  her  children,  and  threw  herfelf  headlong  into 
the  flames.  The  city  was  given  up  to  be  pillaged  ;  and 
Scipio,  who  obeyed  the  cruel  mandates  of  the  fenate 
with  the  utmofl  regret,  .  deflroyed  it  entirely  by  fire, 
which  continued  burning  Seventeen  days. 

A  fplendid  triumph,  and  the  Surname  of  Africanus, 

Crowned  the  expedition  pf  the  proconful,  for  the  year  of 
his  confulfhip  was  expired.  He  was  feconded  in  this 
war  oy  his  friend  Lie h us,  the  fon  of  the  friend  of  the  i«iius& 
nrfl  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  Polybius  the  historian,  a  Polybius' 
man  worthy  to  record  his  heroic  actions. 

At  fight  of  Such  a  flourishing  city  given  up  to  flaugh-  The  Ro* 
ter,  and  buried  in  flames,  whatever  cenfure  the  Cartha- 
gmians  might  have  deferved,  it  is-impoffible  to  withhold  lullTfi 
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a  juft  indignation,  againft  the  Romans.  But  What 
above  all  Blocks  human  nature  is,  to  fee  them  fandt Ty¬ 
ing  all  the  horrours  of  war  by  religious  ceremonies. 
They  folemnly  devoted  their  enemies  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  Scipio  performed  the  ceremony.  The  form 
Impreca-  which  he  pronounced  is  extraordinary — 0  dreadful  Pluto , 
lair,  a  "the  tit  t err  our  and  vengeance  looje  againft  the  Carthaginians  ! 
enemy.  May  the  cities  and  people  who  have  taken  up  arms  againft 
us  he  deftroyed  !  To  you ,  O  ye  furies ,  in  my  name ,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people ,  /  devote  all  the 
enemies  of  ray  republic  !  To  refift  the  tyranny  of  Rome 
was  enough  then  to  be  made  a  victim  to  the  infernal 
gods  !  Such  imprecations  might  undoubtedly  increafe 
the  military  ardour  and  confidence  of  the  foldiers,  but 
how  dreadfully  Blocking  muft  they  be  to  a  feeling 

bon  rf  l 

Carthage  Montefquieu  has  clearly  explained  the  caufes  of  the 
nmkfoom  fuperiority  which  Rome  had  over  Carthage.  I  Ihali 
er  or  later,  only  quote  one  or  two  of  his  reflections.  “  The  Car- 
ion! rea"  “  thaginians  (laid  he)  whooppofed  their  great  wealth  to 
“  the°Roman  poverty,  even  from  that  caufe  laboured 
“  under  eminent  difadvantages ;  for  gold  and  filver  may 
“  be  exhaufted,  but  virtue,  conftancy,  flrength  and 
st  poverty  never. can.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans 
«  fprung  from  pride,  that  of  the  Carthaginiansyfrom 
<c  avarice.  The  one  were  defirous  to  command,  the 
£S  other  to  accumulate.  The  lad,  who  were  always 
calculating  the  profit  and  the  expenfe,  carried  on  war 
cc  without  loving  it.  Even  the  conquefts  of  Hannibal 
“  changed  the  face  of  that  war.  Conquefts  are  not 
«  difficult,  becaufe  they  are  made  with  the  whole  force 
4C  that  can  be  exerted  ;  but  are  not  eafily  preferred,  be- 
(C  caufe  they  can  be  guarded  only  by  a  part  of  it.  We 
may  add,  that  a  military  people  muft  naturally  conquer  a 
nation  of  merchants. 

Rome  This  fame  year  faw  the  definition  of  Corinth,  and 
defign the  liberty  of  Greece  totally  annihilated.  The  Ro- 
reciuce  mans,  whofe  affected  moderation  degenerated  into  a  fort 

of  tyranny,  when  circumftances  put  it  in  their  power  to 
'  '  crufli 
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crufli  thofe  whom  they  once  carefled,  reckoned  it  found 
policy  to  keep  up  a  divilion  among  thofe  dates,  to  pra¬ 
ted  traitors  who  were  of  ufe  to  them,,  to  interpofe  their 
authority  in  all  difputes,  and  gradually  to  affume  the 

fame  power  as  if  they  had  conquered  Greece,  inftead  of 
having  declared  it  free. 

The  Acheans,  whom  they  had  refpeded  while  it  was  TheAche- 
neceffary,  were  difgufted  with  this  conduct.  The  Rd-  *nstake 
mans,  no  longer  in  dread  of  Macedonia*  were  defirous 
to  reduce  them.  Three  adventurers,  pretending  to  be  ^n<luer* 
fons  of  Perfeus,  had  fucceflively  attempted  the  con- 
queft  of  that  kingdom,  but  were  eafily  defeated.  Me- 
tellus  the  pretor,  having  nothing  to  apprehend  from  that 
quarter,  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Acheans,  who  had 
been  hurried  to  the  precipice  by.  two  violent  leaders, 
Cntokus  and  Dicus,  and  defeated  them.  MummiUs  Mummius 
the  conlul  fimflied  the  war  by  {forming  and  deftroying  deftro>'s 
Corinth,  a  city  which  had  been  built  about  nine  hundred  h‘ 
and  fifty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  in  m™ 
Europe.  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  Roman 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.  Provmce- 

Rome  enriched  and  decorated  herfelf  with  new  fpoils.  The  mar- 
1  he  matter  pieces  of  art  which  were  carried  thither  ad- ter  |,icces 
ded  to  the  poifoned  fruits  of  their  Afiatic  conquefts,  in-  ?h£h  ■ 
troduced  tafte,  which  was  very  foon  followed  by  a  total  "erecar‘ 
corruption  of  morals.'  Paterculus  relates  a  remarkable  RomeV 
mttance  of  the  ignorance  of  Mummius.  That  general  "^Trda 
told  the  people  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  con-  ‘he  fine 
veying  the  moft  valuable  pidtures  and  ftatues  of  Corinth  alts‘ 
to  Rome,  that  if  any  piece  was  loft  orfpoiled,  they  ftiould 
be  obliged  to  furnith  one  equally  good  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  hiftorian  does  not  hefitate  to  prefer  this  ruf- 
tic  ignorance  as  more  beneficial  to  the  ftate,  than  the  re-  if, be  Ho- 
nnement  of  his  own  times.  Mummius,  who  was  asdif-  mans  had 
interefted  as  he  was  brave,  kept  nothing  for  himfelf  of  taTfor  8 
all  the  wealth  and  rarities  that  were  taken  at  Corinth  :  'hearts 
but  if  his  manners,  and  the  manners  of  his  country,  had  thev^’ 
been  polilhed  by  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  would  Corinth 

iiave  been  given  up  to  be  deftroyed  by  iword  and  fire  ?  fitted 

VOL.  JI.  C  fewer  bar- 

dt  baritifs^ 
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It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  dates  to  become  corrupted  by* 
luxury  ;  but  it  is  worfe  when  they  deftroy  themfelves  by 
barbarifm.  Happy  is  it  for  raen  when  they  can  keep 
between  the  two  extremes,  to  be  virtuous  with  elegance#, 
polifhed  and  enlightened  without  corruption  ! 

«r3.  Before  the  war  with  Carthage  was  ended,  Viriathus# 
ofThfiio-  ^  general,  of  the  Lufitanians  in  Spain,  a  great  Coal¬ 
mans  in  mander,  ftirred  up  different  nations  to  rebel  againft  Rome  j 
wuhre-  be  was  dehrous  of  founding  a  kingdom  by  his  con-- 
gard  tT  -quefts,  and  fucceeded.  Having  it  in  his  power  to 
Viriathus.  ^{^oy  the  Roman  army,  he  was Satisfied  with  a  treaty 

of  peace  which  fecured  to  him  the  country  he  already 
poffeffed,  leaving;  the  reft  of  Spain  to  thofe  iniquitous op- 
preffors ;  but  they  revenged  the  defeats  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  by  a  piece  of  execrable  treachery*  Servilius 
Ccepio,  the  confui,  procured  orders  to  break  the  peace, 
fuddenly  attacked  Viriathus,  purfued  him,  and  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  fame  traitors  to  murder  him  while  he  was 
aileep. 

They  vfc>-  One  Crime  brings  on  another.  The  Romans  were 
treaties°  guilty  of  the  like  treachery  to  Numantia,  a  confiderable 
they  had  city  in  Spain,  fituated  upon  the  Douro.  They  broke 
Snu-  two  treaties  which  they  had  concluded  with  that  city# 
mantia.  and  made  themfelves  abhorred  as  enemies  who  had  nei¬ 
ther  honour  nor  judice.  The  Numantines  were  re- 
folved  rather  to  perifh  than  lofe  their  liberty  $  and  it 
was  neceflary  to  employ  a  man  of  abilities'  to  fubdue 
Scipio is  them:  Scipio  Emilianus  was  therefore  chofen  confui, 
though  a  recent  law  forbid  the  fame  man  to  be  twice  e-^ 
Numan-6  le&ed  to  that  office*  The  deftroyer  of  Carthage  reduc- 
tines.  Numantia  to  the  lad:  extremity  ;  and  declared  that 

he  would  hearken  to  no  propofals,  unlefs  the  inhabitants 
6*©.  yielded  up  their  city,  their  arms  and  their  perfons.  In 
aro^thc  ab  the  horrours  of  defpair  and  famine,  and  after  having 
c%!S  *  C  eaten  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  choie  to 
kill  themfelves  rather  than  fuhmit  to  the  Romans. 
Numantia  was  dedroyed,  the  rebellion  was  iuppreffed.  y 
but  the  Spaniards  made  new  efforts  to  fliake  off  the 
yoke.  So  many  conqueds,  the  produce  of  ambition, 

violence* 
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violence,  profound  and  iniquitous  policy,  fupplied  food 
for  thofe  paffions  to  which  Rome  foon  fell  a  viftifn.  By- 
tearing  herfelf  in  pieces,  fhe  was  deftined  to  avenge  the 
Cruel  oppreffions  with  which  fhe  had  infulted  the  whole 
world.  Before  we  purfue  the  thread  of  events,  let  us 
take  notice  of  feme  particulars  which  will  throw  light 
upon  hiilory. 


CHAP.  IV, 

tbfervaiionfs  upon  the  Army,  the  Manners,  the  Finances j 
and  Learning,  of  the  Romans. 

MONTESQUIEU  makes  the  following  important  Strength 
remark. — -4£  W e  obferve,”  lays  he,  “  that  our  £?d  e*er* 
*  f mies  at  present  are  greatly  diminifhed  by  exceffive  theR°/- 
45  fatigue  ;  yet  by  that  very  thing,  thofe  of  Rome  were  ™an  fola 
u  preferred.  I  believe  the  reafon  is,  that  they  were 
u  kept  in  conflant  exereife,  while  our  foldiers  pafs  incef- 
“  fantly  from  the  feverefl  toil  to  extreme  idlenefs,  which 
44  is  of  all  things  the  moft  likely  to  deflroy  them,  The  The* 
ct  Roman  foldiers  were  accuflomed  to  march  twenty,  march'1^ 
fometi rries  twenty  four  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying 
54  at  the  fame  time  a  weight  of  fixty  pounds.  They 
*c  were  kept  in  conflant  practice  of  running  and  jump¬ 
ing  in  armour  ;  in  their  common  exereife  they  carried 
sc  fw'ords#  arrows,  and  javelins,  double  the  weight  of 
44  their  ordinary  arms  j  and  thefe  exereifes  were  con-' 

4  finual.^  {Fid,  Fegetim ,  Li.)  Is  it  furprifing  that 

fuch  foldiers  j  under  flndt  difcipline,  gained  fo  many  vic¬ 
tories  ?  J 

.  militaiT  ref;)urces  of  Rome  were  inex-  They  hai 

haufxible.  Some  time  before  the  fecond  Punic  war,  they  al™ays 
failed  feven  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  feventy  thou-  when 
land  horfe,  againfl  the  Gauls.  After  their  being  defeat-  warned 
ed  at  Canns,  they  foon  mullered  numerous  armies,  for  them, 
every  man  was  a  foldier.  However,  there  were  fo  ma¬ 
ny  citizens  deflroyed  by  that  war,  that  they  were  obliged 

C*  to 
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to  create  a  hundred  and  fixty  feven  new  fenators,  to 
make  up  the  legal  number. 

a  kind  of  Principles  and  fentiment  conduced  to  render  the  Ro¬ 
mans  invincible — 44  There  is  nothing  fo  powerful,  lays 
the  illuftrious  Montefquieu,  44  as  a  republic  where  the 
“  laws. are  obeyed,  not  from  fear  or  from  reafoning,  but 
44  from  paflion,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Rome  and  Sparta; 

44  for  at  that  time,  all  the  zeal  which  fadion  could  iri- 
44  fpire,  was  added  to  the  prudence  of  an  excellent  go- 
44  vernment.”  In  fad,  a  fort  of  permanent  eothuftafin 
gave  life  to  all  the  enterprifes  and  power  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

We  have  feen  how  ufeful  military  rewards  and  pu- 
re wards  &  niflltnents  have  been,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  to  fupport 
pumlh‘  difcipline  and  infpire  courage  ;  both  of  which  were 
prudently  diftnbuted.  Though  they  mflided  punifh- 
rnents,  luch  as  the  baftinado,  and  even  death,  nothing 
had  fo  powerful  an  effed  as  fhame  and  difgrace.  .  All 
kinds  of  rewards,  variety  of  crowns,  triumphs,  ovations, 
the  Jpolia  opima ,  derived  their  value  from  the  honours 
which  accompanied  them,  till  the  love  of  money  made 
riches  to  be  preferred  before  honour  ;  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  extenlive  conquefts,  and  the  infallible  fign 
of  a  fpeedy  decay. 

During  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  Porcian  law  forbid 
a  Roman  citizen  to  be  beaten  with  rods.  It  was  to  be 
iic  leu-  expeded,  that  this  foftening  the  feverity  of  the  ancient 
iments  of  ]aws  WOuld  infpire  the  people  with  fentiments  full  more 
noble.  This  law  did  not  extend  to  the  army,  where 
lifcipiine  Dower  of  life  and  death  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxed.  general  ;  by  which  means  military  difcipline  was  pre 
ferved  in  all  its  priftine  vigour,  while  a  milder  legiflation 
animated  the  people  with  a  ftill  greater  love  of  their 
country.  The  Roman  foldier,  obedient  to  the  abfolute 
commands  of  his  general,  retained  thofe  elevated  fenti- 
ments  which  naturally  flow  from  the  enjoyment  of  li¬ 
berty,  while  he  continued  in  the  field  ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  his  home,  he  was  fenfible  only  of  the  bene¬ 
ficent  povver  of  the  laws. 
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Though  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  very  few  writers,  yet  Puv!,y  of 
to  population,  which  was  the  elfetft  of  found  morals  and  mora^ 
a  facred  regard  for  marriage,  Rome  chiefly  owed  her  £££ 
prosperity.  Not  long  after  the  firft  Punic  war,  thecen-tioa* 
ibrs,  finding  the  number  of  citizens  greatly  diminifhed, 
exa&ed  an  oath  from  all  that  were  not  married,  that 
they  would  enter  into  tliat'ftate,  and  only  with  a  view 
•  of  raffing  fubjefts  to  the  republic.  How'ever,  that  time  Firft  <i;- 
furmfhed  the  firft  inftance  of  a  divorce,  though  permit-  Tcfmh 
ted  by  their  eatheft  laws.  Carvilius,  who  loved  his  a^e  °f 
wife,  repudiated  her  becaufe  of  fterility  :  but  in  pro-  Rome- 
portion  as  the  manners  of  the  people  became  more  cor¬ 
rupted,  divorce*  w;re  more  frequent.  It  was  then  that  Contrail* 
contracts  ot  marriage  were  introduced,  that  women of  mar‘ 
might  have  their  fortunes  ftcured  in  cafe  of  reparation'.  nase' 

It  is  veiy  extraordinary,  that  though  we  find  a  num-  Numbers 
ber  of  veftals  fuffering  for  having  violated  their  vows  ofhf  Vieft“h 
virginity  in  every  age,  yet  in  the  whole  fpace  of™, 
five  hundred  years,  nqtwithftanding  the  indulgence  of 
the  laws,  we  hear  not  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  a  divorce  ; 
winch  on  the  one  hand  muft  have  been  owing  to  the 
very  dangerous  temptations  to  which  the  veftals  were 
expofed  j  while,  on  the  other,  the  conjugal  union  was 
confirmed  by  found  morals. 

f  ’llllyauIus  Emilius  reduced  Macedonia  by  the  defeat  The  peo- 
Gi  rerlcus,  and  brought  immenfe  riches  to  the  public  pIe  did 
treafury,  a  tax  had  always  been  paid  by  the  people,  tinuft"* 
winch  was  fettled  by  the  cenfors  in  proportion  to  their  p?y  ,axes 
fortunes;  to  which,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  extraordinary 
eontnbutions  were  added  :  but  from  that  time,  till  after  f!Iace- 
tne  death  of  Cadar,  they  were  not  fubjected  to  pay  any 
tax  ;  duties  on  merchandife,  the  produce  of  the  lands 
of  tne  republic,  the  impofts  levied  from  the  people  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  compofed  the  revenues  of 
Rome  At  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  Livius  the 

cenfor  laid  tne  firft  duty  upon  fait,  from  which  he  had 
the  name  or  S aim  at  or. 

I  Rome  was  chiefly  enriched  by  the  mines  of  Spain.  Spaniih 
I  the  tune  o*  Polybius,  they  kept  forty  thoufand  men  railles» 
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conftantly  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartha. 
oena,  from  whence  they  daily  received  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  mitt®,  which  is  more  ihan 
four  talents.  The  plunder  brought  by  their  generals 
continually  increafed  the  public  trealure,  to  which  was 
likewife  added  the  tribute  paid  by  the  moft  opulent  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  Then  the  oppreffion  and  knavery 
of  the  public  receivers,  and  the  extortions  of  people  in 
office,  begun  j  then  it  was  that  the  wealth  of  individuals 
introduced  pomp  and  luxury  into  private  houfes,  pew 
and  imaginary  wants  and  ddotders,  which  unciermined 
the  very  foundation  of  the  public  weal,  It  was  with 
great  propriety  that  Scipio  Africanus  faid,  while  two 
confuls  were  canvafling  for  the  department  cf  Spain 
during  the  war  with  Viriathus  in  609  -I  think  that  both 
jhould  be  excluded  ;  the  one,  becaufe  he  has  nothing  ;  and 
the  other,  becaufe  he  never  thinks  he  can  have  enough , 

It  was  not  till  after  the  expedition  into  Alia  again  ft 
f  Antiochus  that  the  city  was  paved,  Five  hundred 
years  had  elapfed  before  they  had  any  method  or  mea- 
furing  time.  Valerius  the  conful  brought  a  fun  dial 
from  Sicily  j  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  a  hundred 
-ears  after,  that  Scipio  Nafica  introduced  the  ckpfydra, 
by  which  the  hours  were  meafured  in  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day.  Every  thing  but  the  art  of  war  was  in  an 
infant  ftate.  Their  knowledge  of  phyfic  confined  in 
family  recipes,  till  Archagates,  a  Greek,  came  to  exerciie 
that  employment  and  forgery,  at  the  time  when  Hanni¬ 
bal  laid  fiege  to  Saguntum,  .  . 

Ennius,  their  firft  poet,  the  friend  of  Scipio  Africa- 

nus,  compofed  the  Roman  hiftory  in  verfe,  or  rather  in 

meafured  profe,  His  cotemporary,  Nevius,  gave  the 

hiftory  .of  the  firft  Punic  war  in  the  fame  manner, 

Thefe  were  the  firft  feeble  rays. of  genius  which  was  to 

furnilh  fuch  excellent  matter  pieces  to  future  ages.  Here, 

as  elfewhere,  we  find  the  ftudy  of  poetry  cultivated  be, 

fore  profe,  and  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  e- 

vents.  The  ancient  fatire  was  in  a  ftate  of  barban.m. 

Fabius  Pictor,  conful  of  Rome  in  the  year  485,  had 

writtea 
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written  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Roman  hi  (lory  j  1>ut  his 
work  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Jt  was  from  their  connexion  with  Greece  that  the  a  tafte 
Romans  became  enlightened,  and  their  tafte  and  man- 
ners  refined.  Terence  .and  Plautus  extricated  the  Ro-  duced.'™ 
man  (tage  from  barbarity.  Tire  lalt  has  more  of  the 
comic  poiver,  the  piquant  bitter  fait  df  Ariftophanes  s 
,  but  the  other,,  who  is. ftil.1  read  with  the  greateft  plea¬ 
sure,  transplanted  the  Attic  elegance  of  Menander  into 
a  native  country,  where  nothing  but  thorns  had  been 
produced,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  before  the  time 
of  thefe  two  poets.  It  has  been  aliedged,  that  Scipio 
Emilianus  and  Lsdius  joined  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  pieces ;  which  is  equally  an  encomium  upon  them, 

»nd  upon  Terence.  Thefe  great  men  were  accompani¬ 
ed  upon  their  expeditions  by  Polybius  the  hiilorian,  and 
Pametius  the  philofopher.  By  this  time  the  love  of  the 
l  belles  lettm,  philofophy,  and  the  Sciences,  had  cleared  off 
that  Savage  ruft  which  the  Ramans  had  derived  from 
-their  anceftors. 

Cato  the  ccufoi,  tnougn  himfelf  an  hiftorian  and  ora-  Cato  rail* 
tor,  bitterly  complained  and  railed  again  ft  the  Greeks  a*ainft 
whom  the  young  Romans  attended  for  the  fake  of  im-  riS^T 
provemenb  By  a  Jaw  which  he  .pafted.,  the  rhetoricians  &  Philofo- 
philofophers  were  expelled,  whom  lie  reprefented  as  dan-  Ph'rS' 
gerous  perfons,  and  who  truly  were  So,  when  they  only 
taught  die  art  of  puzzling  realba  by  fopliiftry,  and  to 
give  the  appearance  of  truth  to  falfehaod.  Under  fuch 

jnftrubtors,  the  Romans  could  acquire  nothing  but  vice 
and  errour. 

But  what  had  Cato  to  apprehend  from  true  philofo-  Learning 
j  phers  and  men  of  learning,  who  deferved  that  name  ?  *2^' 
j  Mutt  not  Rome  have  gained  by  inftruftion  ?  Did  not  ufefu*> 
j  her  morals  require  to  be  more  enlightened  and  rendered 
more  agreeable  to  humanity  ?  Had  (he  not  occafion  fov 
a  knowledge  of  nature,  to  get  rid  of  prejudices,  to  call  in 
I  * le  aid  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  geometry,  and 
«dl  the  Sciences  ?  Were  not  the  charms  of  literature 
requisite  to  Soften  the  Severity  of  her  character,  and 
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make  her  a  model  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  after  having 
been  fo  long  an  object  of  terrour  ?  Were  not  the  two 
Scipios,  the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  worthy  of  as  high 
efteein  as  the  ancient  heroes,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  every  thing  but  war  and  the  plough  ?  Would  the 
Varros,  Ciceros,  Virgils,  Horaces,  and  many  others, 
have  rendered  their  country  more  illuftrious  than  the 
triumphs  of  all  her  generals,  if  the  favage  maxims  of  the 
cenfor  had  always  continued  to  prevail  ? 

It  is  true,  we  fhall  fee,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
learning  was  in  the  higheft  efteem,  Rome  was  overrun 
with  every  vice  ;  but  this  corruption  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  wealth  and  grandeur;  while  learning,  far 
from  being  the  occafion  of  the  evil,  might  have  furniih- 
ed  a  remedy.  Learning  may  be  abufed  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligion,  which  is  a  great  misfortune,  becaufe  the  objeft 
abufed  is  in  itfelf  a  great  bleffing. 

We  {till  have  a  treatife  on  rural  affairs  (De  re  ruflica) 
written  by  Cato,  which  is  a  valuable  proof  of  the  tafte 
the  ancient  Romans  had  for  agriculture.  If  the  author 
had  not  had  fo  great  a  diflike  to  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  his  book  would  have  been 
{till  better.  He  frequently  faid  that  there  were  three 
things  of  which  he  repented  ;  the  having  let  a  day  ilip 
without  learning  any  thing;  having  trufted  his  wife  with 
a  fecret ;  and  haying  gone  by  fea  when  he  might  have 
travelled  by  land.  With  fuch  a  paffion  for  learning, 
how  came  he  to  be  fuch  a  declared  enemy  to  foreign 
feiences  ?  He  overftrained  every  thing,  but  true  wifdom 
never  overftrains  any  thing, 

There  is  one  thing  very  furprifing  to  us  which  yet  was 
very  common  at  Rome;  to  fee  the  fame  man  a  magift 
trate,  a  warrior,  a  judge,  and  a  general ;  an  able  pleader, 
a  ifclful  politician,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  -man  of  letters, 
capable  of  fignaiizing  himfelf  and  being  ufeful  in  all 
theft  employments.  What  wonderful  men  !  Surely 
their  education  muft  have  been  very  different  from  ours ! 
How  limited  the  circle  in  which  our  talents  are  confin¬ 
ed  1  •  *  •  ’  -  • '  '  * 
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The  Gracchi. — The  Corruption  of  the 

Republic. 

From  the  Tear  of  Rome  620  to  the  Tear  665. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Trlhumjhlp  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus ,  &c. 

THE  foreign  wars  in  which  Rome  had  been  engaged  The 
had  fufpended  thedifputes  between  the  fenate  and 
people,  but  their  origin#!' caufe  (till  fubfifted  ;  and  tho’  of  the 
the  plebeians  had  gained  fome  very  eminent  advantages,  fhefcurce 
and  both  confuls  were  fometimes  taken  from  their  order,  of  their 
yet  the  fituation  of  the  lower  people  was  not  the  lefs  to  w^h  the 
be  pitied.  That  equilibrium  which  fhouki  be  preferved  fenatc- 
between  the  different  ranks,  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
prodigious  inequality  of  fortune  ;  the  riches  of  the  high¬ 
er  orders  increafiag  the  poverry  of  the  lower.  The  mif- 
chief  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  paflions  were 
whetted  by  opulence.  By  fubduing  the  world,  Rome 
was  arrived  at  that  fatal  point  in  which  morals  had  loft 
all  influence ;  every  barrier  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
very  foundation  of  the  republic  undermined.  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  two  men  of  lingular  merit,  attempt¬ 
ed  a  reformation,  which  circumftances  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable  :  their  rafh  undertaking  was  a  fignal  thrown  out 
for  a  civil  war,  where  the  public  liberty  was  drowned  in 
‘Roman  blood. 

The  illuftrious  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  The  two 
the  mother  of  thefe  two  brothers,  had  given  them  the  Grfc^hl- 
very  belt  education  :  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  foul,  mother 
they  added  all  the  improvements  of  a  cultivated  under-  Curndia* 
•{landing,  but  more  particularly  the  ftudy  of  eloquence, 
fo  well  calculated  to  govern  the  multitude.  Tiberius, 

:  ■ '  who 
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who  was  brother  in  law  of  Scipio  Einilianus,  and  fon  in 
law  of  Appius  Claudius,  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity, 
had  acquired  the  higheft  reputation  both  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary,  when  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people  opened  a 
way  for  his  zeal  or  his  ambition  to  enter  that  career  in 
Eojea  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  fall.  According  to  fome 
Gracchus  writers,  his  mother  Cornelia  infpired  him  with  the  de- 
againft  the  fign  of  oppofing  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  faying,  Why  am 
n°*1  lt>*  I  called  the  mother  in  lazv  of  Scipio,  and  not  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  f  Is  not  your  name  fiifficiently  illnfricus  f  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  you  to  make  it  fo.  A  love  of  glory  undoubtedly 
might  be  excited  by  thefe  expreffions  ;  but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  queftioned,  if  an  imprudent  refolution  could 
..  have  been  fuggefted.  to  him  by  Cornelia.  Seeing  the 
whole  country  in  poffieffion  of  the  wealthy,  and  inhabited 
only  by  their  Haves ;  the  excefs  of  riches  on  the  one  hand* 
and  wretched  poverty  on  the  other ;  a  defire  of  reftoring 
Rome  to  her  ancient  virtue ;  in  one  word,  a  fpirit  ofipa- 
.  iriotifm,  probably  led  him  to  the  attempt;  and  perhaps 
engaging  at  firfl  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  good  citizen, 
he  perfifted  in  it  with  all  the  violence  of  the  leader  of  a 
faction.  Eager  zeal,  even  for  the  caufe  of  the  public* 
fhould  be  attentively  reftrained,  left  it  degenerate  into 
deflrudlive  paffion. 

ah  the  For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  I>i- 
thed>or  c'lI1‘an  ^aw  been  totally  negleded  and  defpifed.  So 
feiTion  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  five  hundred  jugera  of  land, 
®f  the  patricians  had  ufurped  a  confiderable  part  of  that 

.  .  '  «  -  11*  11  it 

belonging  to  the  republic  ;  and  the  wealthy  extended 
their  pofleffions  beyond  all  reafonable  bounds.  Thefe 
lands,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  firft  nobles 
and  mod  virtuous  men  of  Rome,  were  now  pofiefftd 
only  by  Haves,  employed  to  cultivate  them  for  their  mad 
ters,  and  exempted,  nay,  even  excluded  from  ferving  in 
the  army ;  while  nothing  but  indigence  was  the  portion 
-  of  the  people  who  were  deflined  to  protect  their  coun¬ 
try.  Such  heavy  grievances  feemed  infufferable  in  a  re¬ 
publican  flate,  but  the  moil  attentive  caution  was  need* 
fql  to  effed  a  reformation. 


Tiberius 
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Tiberius  Gracchus  propofed  to  redore  the  Licmian  6a®. 
law  to  its  former  vigour,  but  with  this  provifo,  that  all 
which  the  wealthy  poflefled,  above  five  hundred  jugera,  to  revive 
Ihould  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treafury.  The  pa- 
tricians  exclaimed  againft  the  propofal,  and  infilled 
upon  the  antiquity  of  their  podeffion,  and  the  inconve¬ 
niences  arifing  from  the  introduction  of  novelty.  The 
greater  the  oppafition,  the  more  did  the  tribune  endea¬ 
vour  to  animate  the  people.  The  wild'  beafis ,  faid  he, 
have  their  dens ,  but  the  citizens  of  Rome ,  who  are  called 
the  majlers  of  the  worlds  have,  not  a  roof  to  hide  their  heads , 
nor  afoot  of  land  for  a  burying  place. 

The  patricians,  forefceing  the  effeCls  which  fuch  Ian-  Hefuc- 
guage  would  produce,  had  recourfe  to  their  ufuai  policy,  ipifed? 
and  gained  over  one  of  the  tribunes,  who,  by  his  oppo-  every  °p- 
fition,  could  flop  the  whole  proceedings.  Tiberius  was  vo{ltion‘ 
exceluvely  aflonifhed,  to  fee  OCtavius,  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  friend,  employing  his  power  of  tribune  to  op- 
pofe  him.  After  having,  in  vain,  made  every  attempt 
to  recover  him  to  his  party  ;  after  the  mod  affectionate 
invitations  after  the  molt  animated  controverfy,  but 
without  the  lead  ill  nature  on  either  fide,  he  entreated 
the  people,  either  to  depofe  him  or  OCtavius,  This 
bold  propofal  fucceeded  to  his  willies  ;  the  Licinian  law 
was  revived,  and  he,  his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father 
in  law  Appius,  were  appointed  commiffioners  to  lee  it 
put  in  execution. 

If  Tiberius  had  reded  here,  he  would  have  probably  He  air- 
rendered  his  work  complete  :  but  he  ruined  himfelf  by  the 

n  .  <  .  .  x  .  TT  patricians, 

puihing  the  patricians  to  extremity.  He  not  Only  by  new 
added  to  this  law,  that  the  lands  of  the  republic  which  a“®  ^ 
had  been  ufurped  lhould  be  relumed,  but  as  there  was 
not  a  diffident  fund  to  fatisfy  all  the  poor,  he  didributed 
among  them  the  treafures  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
jmus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  riches  to 
the  Roman  republic.  And  ladly,  to  lave  himfelf  from 
the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  though  contrary  to  rule, 
he  required  that  he  might  be  continued  in  the  tribune : 

(hip,  alledging  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  intereft- 
ipg  the  people  in  his  prefervation.  Upon 
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Violence  Upon  this  the  fenators  were  refolved  to  ufe  violent 
fenators.  niealures,  and  went  up  to  the  capitol,  where  the  affiem- 
.  bly  was  held.  Tiberius,  being;  warned  of  his  danger, 
ana  his  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  which  was  the  fignal  agreed 

killed.3  upon  for  bls  ,entreating  the  protection  of  his  friends. 
His  enemies  fuppofed  that  he  was  afldng  a  diadem,  and 
that  the  people  were  going  to  befiow  it,  of  which  they 
informed  the  fenate.  Minucius  Scevola,  the  conful, 
attempted  in  vain  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people;  but 
Scipio  Nafica,  a  coufin  german  of  the  tribune,  cried  out 
— Since  we  are  betrayed  by  the  conful ,  let  every  good  citizen 
follow  me.  He  ran  out,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  fenators, 
who  were  joined  by  their  clients  armed  with  clubs.  Ti¬ 
berius  was  knocked  down  and  killed,  with  about  three 
hundred  of  his  friends.  An  example  the  more  dread¬ 
ful,  as  till  that  time  no  Roman  blood  had  ever  been 
fpilt  in  any  (edition.  The  fenate,  forgetting  their  for¬ 
mer  moderation,  becaufe  they  had  loft  their  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  justified  what  was  done  ;  and,  to  proted  Nafica 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  lent  him  on  an  em- 
bafly  into  Afia,  where  he  died. 

Scipio  e-  So  great  was  the  averlion  of  the  nobles  againft  Ti- 
!nfuitedS  kerius  Gracchus,  that  even  Scipio  Emilianus,  his  brother 
forhavingin  law,  approved  of  the  murder,  fuppofing  that  the  tri- 
oftheVed  bune  wanted  to  fow  d if cord  in  the  republic.  Being  in- 
murder.  fulted  by  the  populace  upon  that  account — What  would 
have  become  of  you ,  ye  wretched  people ,  cried  he,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  father,  Paulus  Emilius ,  and  me  f  You 
would  he  the  Jlaves  of  your  enemies.  Is  this  the  way  you 
behave  to  your  deliverers  I  The  people  returned  to  a 

frometireS  ^enbe  °b  tbc'r  5  but  tbe  bcr°5  W^tb  b^S  ^enc^  Ucelius, 
Kpme.  withdrew  from  Rome  to  enjoy  his  country  feat  at  Cajeta 
in  tranquillity. 

He  re-  However,  he  returned  to  oppofe  the  feditious  purpofe 
€>ppofe°  °f  Carbo  the  tribune,  who  propofed  a  law  for  continuing 
Carbo  the  the  tribunes  in  office  during  the  pleafure  of  the  people, 
Ulie'  without  a  new  election.  This  law  was  rejedcd  ;  but 
as  the  difturbances  continued  about  the  partition  of 
lands,  Scipio  was  on  the  point  of  being  named  didator 

in 
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in  the  year  624,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Hisdeath. 
Metellus,  who  was  the  great  rival  of  his  glory,  was  lin- 
cerely  affii&ed  for  the  lofs,  and  laid  to  his  children — Go 
and  affijl  at  the  funeral  of  the  greateft  man  Rome  ever 
produced ;  you  will  never  fee  his  like  again. 

In  the  mean  time  Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  as  vir-  629. 
tuous,  as  zealous,  and  more  eloquent  than  Tiberius,  Gracchus 
having  for  feme  years  concealed  his  vaft  deligns  in  re- ch.ofen 
tirement,  at  length  entered  into  the  road  of  honours.  tnbune* 
Notwithftanding  the  fears  and  diffualions  of  Cornelia, 
he  aimed  at  the  tribunefhip,  and  was  chofen.  The 
concourfe  of  people  in  the  Campus  Martius  for  his 
ele&ion  was  prodigious  :  many  of  them,  for  want  of 
room,  climbed  up  on  roofs  of  the  houfes,  and  gave  their 
fuffrages  by  their  acclamations.  They  did  juftice  to  his 
great  zeal,  but  did  not  forefee  the  fatal  confequences. 

Never  did  tribune  fhew  more  adivity  in  the  fervice  of  His  zeal 
the  people.  To  the  divilion  of  the  lands  he  added  fome  for  the 
new  eftablilhments,  particularly  public  granaries,  fromPe0pie’ 
whence  the  poor  might  purchafe  their  monthly  fubfift- 
ence  at  a  low  rate.  Being  as  much  mailer  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  he  was  detefted  by  the  nobles,  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  continued  tribune,  without  being  intimidated  by 
the  fate  of  his  brother. 


That  the  power  of  the  fenate  might  be  more  and 
more  weakened,  he  made  it  appear,  that  very  unjufl 
decifions  were  frequently  given  from  the  tribunals,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  all  difputes  between  individuals 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  knights,  who  belonged 
to  the  order  of  plebeians  ;  and  he  procured  a  law  to  be 
paffed  for  that  purpofe.  He  likewife  revived  the  flatute 
which  forbid  any  Roman  citizen  to  be  put  to  death 
without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  people.  And, 
laffly,  he  undertook  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  public  alTemblies,  to  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  in  Italy. 

This  fcheme,  which  was  too  favourable  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  fadlion,  added  greatly  to  the  uneafinefs  of  the 
fenate  ;  who  fet  in  motion  the  fprings  of  a  very  deep 

policy, 
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policy,  to  undermine  Gracchus.  They  gained  over 
Livius  Drufus,  a  young  tribune  of  uncommon  a- 
bilities  and  irreproachable  character.  They  fuggefted 
to  him  how  he  ought  to  ad,  to  acquire  an  influ¬ 
ence  fuperiour  to  that  of  his  colleague  ;  not  by  di- 
red  oppolition,  but  by  afleding  a  ftill  greater  zeal 
for  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  people.  Gracchus 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  colony  which  was  fent 
to  rebuild  Carthage.  The  number  of  his  party  was 
greatly  leflened  by  his  abfence,  while  that  of  Livius  ac¬ 
quired  new  ftrength.  At  his  return  he  found  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  become  his  opponents,  and  prevented  his 
being  elected  a  third  time  to  the  tribunelhip.  His  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  Opimius,  was  chofen  conful,  and  every  thing 
feemed  to  indicate  a  bloody  termination  of  the  difpute. 

63a.  The  people  were  aflembled  to  pafs  the  new  laws  with 
which  the  nobility  were  difgufted,  when  one  of  the  lic- 
fui,  makes  tors  of  Opimius,  palling  near  Gracchus’s  friends,  infolenfc- 
takePupPle  ly  exclaimed — Make  way  there ,  ye  W  or  thief s  people ;  upon 
arms,  which  he  was  inftantly  killed.  The  conful  complained 
to  the  fenate,  and  was  authorized  by  them  to  do  whate¬ 
ver  he  thought  mo  ft  expedient  for  the  good  cf4he  republic s 
This  fet  form  veiled  him  with  the  fupreme  authority, 
and  he  ordered  the  knights  to  take  arms.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  an  affectionate  wife,  Grac* 
chus  left  his  houfe  without  any  guard,  though  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  manifeft.  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius ,  faid  fhe, 
what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  either  in  the  laws  or  in  the 
gods  P  An  enemy  to  all  violence,  he  had  blamed  the 
outrage  committed  upon  the  perfon  of  the  lidtor,  a  deed 
which  was  molt  unjultly  imputed  to  him.  His  ene¬ 
mies,  on  the  contrary,  were  animated  with  a  detectable 
delire  of  revenge,  and  the  effects  could  not  but  be  dread-* 
ful. 

ftcathof  Opimius,  at  the  head  of  the  trbops,  attacked  Mount 
a  c?uei  Aventine,  to  which  the  people  had  retired  under  the 
maflacrc.  direClion  ofFulvius.  He  offered  pardon  to  all  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  engaged  to  pay  for  the 
heads -pf  Fulvius  and  Gracchus  their  weight  in  gold. 

Being 
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Being  abandoned  by  the  people,  both  of  them  fell  \  and1 
above  three  thoufand  of  their  party  were  killed  in  this 
tumult.  Ail  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
by  order  of  this  cruel  coilful,  who  had  the  impudence 
to  erect  a  temple  to  Concord,  after  having  deluged  the 
city  with  blood. 

1  hat  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi  might  be  annulled,  it  The  laws 
was  enaded,  that  the  rich  fhould  pay  a  perpetual  (land-  Gracchi 
ing  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  annulled, 
pofieffed,  and  the  produce  be  divided  among  the  poor  : 
but  thefe  rents  were  very  foon  (uppreffed,  and  nothing  ed, 
Remained  to  the  people  but  their  former  wretchednefs,  J“da£e 
increafed  by  the  haughty  infolence  of  the  nobles.  Opi-  trium- 
miU'S,  being  accufed  of  the  maffacre  committed  upon  pham‘ 
fo  many  Romans,  gained  his  caufe  before  the  people  by 
the  eloquence  of  Papirius  the  corrful.  It  was  even  de¬ 
termined,  that  the  conful,  with  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate,  might  free  the  republic  from  any  dangerous  citi¬ 
zens,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  aflembly  of 
the  people* 

The  two  Gracchi  certainly  were  great  men.  Had  if  the 
they  aded  with  more  caution,  and  lefs  warmth,  they 
might  have  extricated  the  poor  from  opprefiion,  or  at  tyranny, 
lead  have  procured  them  a  milder  lot ;  but  if  they  be¬ 
came  feditious,  it  was  not  fo  much  their  fault  as  the 
rault  of  the  rich,  who  were  void  of  companion  for  the 
fufferiags  of  the  people  :  however,  they  never  deferved 
fo  be  reproached  with  having  aimed  at  tyranny ;  and 
the  (enate,  by  imputing  a  crime  to  them  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  oppofite  to  their  principles  and  condud,  fought 
6nly  to  deftroy  them,  without  thinking  of  the  good  of 
the  republic.  Pretences  ferved  them  inftead  of  juftice, 
in  thefe  dreadful  executions,  which  taught  them  to  be 
no  longer  (paring  of  Roman  blood*  The  people  ered- 
ed  ftatues  to  the  two  illuftrious  vidims  of  the  (enate. 

Cornelia  had  always  looked  upon  her  two  Tons  as  her  The  death 
only  treafure  ;  yet  (lie  bore  their  lofs  with  amazing  of  their 
conftancy.  It  was  imagined  that  old  age  or  calamities Sumr. 
had  deprived  her  of  her  feelings  :  tc  But  they  who  were trious 
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<c  of  that  opinion  (fays  Plutarch)  were  ignorant  that  a 
“  fuperiour  genius,  joined  to  a  liberal  education,  admi- 
“  nifters  powerful  remedies  again  ft  affliction  ;  and 
“  though  fortune  may  fometimes  opprefs  virtue,  yet  fhe 
<£  cannot  deprive  it  of  that  ferenity  and  refolution  which 
<c  never  forfakes  it  in  the  day  of  adverflty.”  Cornelia 
lived  in  retirement,  and  enjo)^ed  the  peaceful  fociety  of 
the  learned,  where  (lie  was  honoured,  by  all  men  of  real 
merit,  as  a  perfeCt  pattern  of  virtue  and  politenefs,  or,  in 
one  word,  the  wonder  of  Rome.  When  (hewing  her 
fons  to  a  lady  who  was  fond  of  drefs,  Thefe  are  my  jewels , 
faid  (he.  It  was  the  expreflion  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
made  her  duty  her  greateft  delight. 

■Revolt  of  While  Rome  was  diffracted  by  thefe  diflurbances, 
the  flaves.  ^  jjaves  jQ  Sicily  revolted,  and  gave  the  title  of  king 

to  one  of  their  number,  whofe  name  was  Eunus.  Three 
confuls  carried  on  the  war  againft  them,  which  was  end¬ 
ed  with  the  taking  of  Enna,  and  followed  by  a  mod 
Eftabiith-  dreadful .  maflacre.  Some  time  after,  the  Romans  ret¬ 
ro61^  in  ftec]  colonies  in  Tran) 'alpine  Gaul,  where  they  founded 
Aix  in  Provence  and  Narbonne.  They  conquered  the 
Allobroges  and  the  people  of  Arvernum  ( Anver gnacs ) 
in  ad  an  jf "  againft  whom  they  employed  both  treachery  and  open 
fubdued.  floftflities.  The  Dalmatians  were  likewife  reduced. 

My  plan  forbids  me  to  enter  into  thefe  details ;  it  is 
of  greater  confequence  to  oblerve,  that  the  conful  Scau- 
rus,  returning  from  Gaul,  in  the  year  638,  employed  his 
foldiers  to  dig  canals  in  the  countries  of  Placentia  and 
Parma,  where  the  overflowings  of  the  Po,  and  other  ri¬ 
vers,  formed  impaflable  marfhes.  Such  falutary  works 
are  entitled  to  greater  encomiums  than  the  gaining  of 
conquefts.  Let  us  likewife  take  notice  of  a  Angular  in- 
ftance  of  integrity  highly  worthy  of  imitation. 

Noble  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  been  conful,  and  the  great 
the  orator  enemy  of  the  Gracchi,  was  profecuted  by  the  orator 
Craflus.  Craflus,  who  was  at  that  time  a  very  young  man.  Pa¬ 
pirius  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  flaves,  who  ftole  his, 
ftrong  box,  which  was  full  of  private  papers,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  profecutor.  Craflus,  ftruck  with 
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horrour  at  the  treachery,  did  not  open  the  box,  from 
whence  he  could  have  had  the  cleared:  evidence,  but 
fent  it  back  to  Papirius,  with  the  Have  in  chains,  faying, 
I  would  rather  fee  a  guilty  enemy  ejcape ,  than  deftroy  him 
by  any  unworthy  meant.  Papirius  was,  notwithftanding, 
convicted,  and  went  into  voluntary  bamfhment,  where 
he  poifoned  himfelf. 


-5  * 

So 


CHAP.  II. 

"The  Wickednejs  of  Jugurtha. — He  corrupts  the  Senate.—* 

W ir  declared  againjl  that  Prince. 

AT  Rome  every  thing  was  become  venal,  and  the  Dreadful 
morals  of  the  chief  citizens  were  tainted  by  a-  corruP" 
bominable  corruption.  The  immenfe  treafures  which  Senate, 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  nations,  had 
kindled  a  pafiion  for  the  poffefiion  of  riches,  which  ex- 
tinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  virtue  and  honour.  We 
need  only  to  read  the  account  of  the  Jugurthine  war  as 
given  by  Salluft,  to  fee  the  fenate  in  the  moft  odi’ous 
light,  as  a  body  of  men  who  had  fold  themlelves  for 
every  purpofe  of  iniquity. 

,  J!’e  °Mr  kmS  Maffifaifla,  that  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  jugurtha 
ett  three  Ions,  who  jointly  governed  the  kingdom  ofaccufe<iat 

Numidia,  till,  by  the  death  of  the  two  others,  Micipfa  R°me* 
remained  foie  matter.  Though  he  had  two  children 
Adherbal  and  Hiempfal,  he  adopted  Jugurtha,  a  natural 
°n  ot  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had  already  diftinguilhed 
nmfelf  by  his  valour,  and  whofe  ambition  he  hoped  to 
reltrain  by  gratitude;  but  he  was  fcarce  dead  when 
Jugurtha  begun  to  put  his  ambitious  fchrmes  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Hiempfal  was  his  firft  viftim ;  and  Adherbal,  look¬ 
ing  upon  that  murder  as  the  prelude  to  his  own  de¬ 
struction,  raifed  an  army  for  his  proteftion  ;  but  having 

Jolt  a  great  part  of  his  territories,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
tue  tor  juiticc. 
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The  murderer  had  been  a  lone  time  certain,  that  the 
mofl  enormous  crimes  might  be  palliated,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fenators,  by  the  power  of  money,  and  accordingly 
his  liberalities  fpoke  favourably  for  him  in  the  fenate, 
where  the  majority  declared  in.  his  favour.  They  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  fending  ten  commiflioners  into 
Africa  ;  and  Jugurtha,  by  bribing  Opimius,  who  was  at 
their  head,  not  only  was  declared  innocent,  but,  in  the 
divifion  of  the  kingdom,  procured  whatever  could  be 
obtained  from  the  partiality  of  avaricious  judges,  whofe 
favour  he  had  purchafed. 

Being  refolved  to  ufurp  the  remainder,  he  very  foon 
took  up  arms  again,  and  purfuing  Ad  herbal,  who  fled 
for  refuge  to  Cirtha,  he  invefled  that  place.  Rome 
feemed  to  be  provoked,  and  new  commiflioners  were 
fent.  Scaurus,  the  chief  of  the  fenate,  fpoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Roman,  threatened  the  ufurper,  and  ordered 
him  immediately  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  but  ftill  deceit  and 
bribery  prevailed.  The  deputies  departed,  and  Adher- 
baj,  being  deferted,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was 
afiaffinated  by  Jugurtha.  That  monfler,  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  his  brothers,  arrogantly  enjoyed  their  fpoils. 

It  was  not  poflible  longer  to  wink  at  fuch  crying  e- 
normities  ;  and  the  Roman  people  infilled  upon  taking 
cognizance  of  them.  The  fenate,  feeing  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  giving  fome  proof  of  their  juflice  and  vigour, 
refolved  to  carry  the  war  into  Numidia.  Calpurnius 
Pifo,  the  conful,  fet  out  with  Scaurus  his  lieutenant  ; 
they  were  both  avaricious,  and  confequently  inclined  to 
betray  their  truft.  Jugurtha  made  propofals  to  them, 
and,  having  obtained  an  interview,  procured  an  advan¬ 
tageous  peace,  which  undoubtedly  cofthim  a  confidera- 
ble  fum. 

Whilft  the  fenate  remained  in  filence,  Memmius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  mer¬ 
cenary  prevaricators,  and  determined  that  Jugurtha 
fhould  be  fummoned  to  appear,  that  they  might  judge 
whether  his  fubmiffion  was  iincere  or  pretended.  The 
Numidiari,  depending  upon  his  treafures  and  the  con¬ 
temptible 
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temptible  meannefs  of  his  numerous  partifkris,  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  gained  over  one  of  the  tribunes.  He 
even  caufed  one  of  his  relations,,  who  laid  claim  to  his 
crown,  to  be  affaffinated,  and  yet  came  off  unpuniflied. 

At  leaving  Rome  he  exclaimed,  O  venal  city!  thou 
wouldefl  foon  be  defiroyed,  if  thou  couldeft  find  any  one  to 
pur  chafe  thee.  1  J 

To  complete  the  infamy,  Scaurus,  at  the  head  of  a  Scums, 
com  million  appointed  to  profecute  the  traitors  who  had  whoha« 
been  corrupted  by  Jugurtha,  ban  idled  his  own  accom-  cd, 'judged 
piice,  Calpurnius,  and'  Tome  other  fenators,  and  even  a  and  cdn" 
pontiff,  though  till  this  inftance  no  pontiff  had  everhb7c!d 
been  exiled.  _  The  moil  criminal  fometimes  affedl  the  complicfis* 

|  greateft  feverity,  as  if  they  could  hope  to  efcape  the  pub¬ 
lic  cenfure  by  pumlhing  others. 

The  war  having  been  renewed  under  the  command  of  Meteiiu* 
Auius  i  oithumius,  a  cowardly,  indifereet  general  he  was  continues 
obliged  by  Jugurtha  to  pafs  under  the  yoke  ;  but  Me- 
tellus,  the  conlul,  wiped  out  this  ftain  which  was  thrown 
upon  his  country.  After  having  fruitlefily  attempted  Jug“rth» 
by  fed ud: i on  to  get  Jugurtha  into  his  poffeffion,  either  cTftui^ 
dead  or  alive  (for  the  principles  of  honour,  which  fhould  ^e^en^s 
regulate  ail  proceedings,  even  with  refped  to  a  perfidious’ hlmfelf; 
enemy,  were  totally  relaxed)  lie  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  car- 
irying  on  the  war,  that  the  king  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
fubmit.  Befides  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
|of  filver,  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  all  his  elephants, 
land  a  part  of  his  horfes  and  arms.  After  this,  being  or- 
jdered  to  make  his  appearance  before  Mctellus,  diftruft 
revived  his  drooping  courage.  Though  he  had  been  al¬ 
ready  itript  of  his  rcfources,  he  refolved  to  continue  the 
war,  choofing  rather,  as  he  laid,  to  die  in  the  field,  than 

°  t0  ^ie  y°ke  a  keac^  01"riamented  with  a  diadem. 

^  Metellus  had  chofen  for  his  lieutenant  the  famous  Marius, 
Alarms,  a  plebeian  of  obfeure  birth,  without  learning  ortheiieu’. 
ducation,  but  devoured  by  ambition,  who  had  been  ^0^ 
gardened  to  toil  from  his  infancy,  fober,  bold,  and  in-  *u1,  a 
lefategable.  At  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  this  warrior  had 
fitracred  the  attention  of  Scipio  Africanus.  From  be- 
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ittg  a  private  foldier,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  cohort,  eleCled  tribune  of  the  people,  and  at 
laft  pretor,  after  having  twice  can  vailed  for  the  edileihip 
without  fuccefs.  Fie  was  one  of  thofe  impetuous  cha¬ 
racters  which  nothing  can  divert  from  their  purpofe;  e- 
qually  capable  of  doing  the  greateft  good,  or  the  great- 
eft  mifchief,  according  as  conjunctures  are  favourable, 
or  intereft  guides. 

He  cen-  Marius,  aiming  at  the  confulfhip,  and  to  make  him- 
teiTus Me’  felf  appear  to  advantage,  was  not  afhamed  to  cenfure 
and  the  Metellus,  his  general  and  benefaCtor.  Fie  accufed  him 
that  he*  of  a  timid  tardinefs,  and  boafted,  that  he  could  finifli 
may  be  the  war  with  half  the  troops  in  a  tingle  campaign.  He 
eonfuL  procured  leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  canvafs  for  the  higheft 
office  of  the  republic  ;  and  when  there,  redoubled  his 
inveCtives,  both  againft  the  illuftrious  Metellus,  and  the 
He  bap-  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  In  a  word,  he  fo  gained  the 
pointed  to  pe0ple,  that  he  waschofen  conful,  and  appointed  topro- 
rnand.m  fecute  the  Jugurthine  war,  though  the  fenate  had  affign- 
ed  that  province  to  Metellus,  for  the  third  time,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  proconful.  Thus  did  ambition  triumph. 

He  in-  Marius  being  become  more  bold  than  ever  in  his  fpeech- 
gainft  the’  es  to  the  people,  before  his  departure  gave  free  vent  to 
nobles,  his  gall  againft  the  nobility,  treating  them  with  the  ut- 
moft  contempt,  and  extolling  himfelf  with  infolent 
haughtinefs.  The  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Sal- 
luft  is  a  piClure  of  his  character  and  fentiments.  There 
may  be  ealily  traced  the  firm  uncultivated  fentiments 
of  a  foldier  who  places  all  merit  in  military  accomplish¬ 
ments.  However,  his  extravagant  declamations  con¬ 
tain  very  ufeful  maxims,  well  calculated  to  make  every 
man,  who  is  proud  of  his  birth,  blulh  at  having  diigrac- 
ed  it  by  unworthy  aCtions. 

Metellus  Such  cenfure  could  never -be  applied  to  Metellus. 
butho-’  Fie  was  prudent,  and  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  hoped 
noured  at  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  when  he  had 
Rome'  the  mortification  to  fee  the  command  lhatched  out  of 
his  hands  by  an  ungrateful  wretch  whom  he  himfelf  had 

raifed.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  no  difficulty 

in 
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!  in  difpelling  any  unjuft  fufpicions  that  might  have  been 
conceived  againft  him  ;  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  to 
|  him  by  the  people,  with  the  furname  of  Numidicus. 

Having  been  accufed  by  one  of  the  tribunes  of  pillaging 
3  the  province,  the  Roman  knights  refufed  to  examine  his 
accompts,  which  he  produced  for  his  vindication.  The 
firongeft  proof  of  his  innocence ,  faid  they,  is  the  teflimony  of 
i  his  whole  life.  Was  not  an  accufation  fo  concluded"  e- 
qual  to  a  triumph  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  military  /kill  and  courage  of  647. 
Marius,  the  Jugurthine  war  was  not  finithed  but  by  JcUvSd 
treachery.  Sylla,  his  queftor,  who  very  foon  became  up  to  the 
j  his  rival,  feduced  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  fon  Efh™ 
in  law  of  Jugurtha,*  from  his  alliance  with  the  kino-,  mous 
and  then  perfuaded  him  to  deliver  up  that  prince  in  the  treacheiy‘ 
mod  infamous  manner  to  the  Romans.  After  having 
wavered  for  fome  time  between  the  calls  of  nature  and 
|  the  temptations  of  intereft,  Bocchus  arrefted  his  father 
in  law,  who,  on  the  fecurity  of  the  word  of  honour  of 
his  fon,  came  to  hold  a  conference,  at  which  he  was 
made  to  exped  that  Sylla  ihould  be  put  in  his  power. 

|  The  king  of  Numidia  was  led  to  Rome,  loaded  with 
chains,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Marius,  where  he  en¬ 
dured  the  humiliating  infults  of  the  foldiery,  and  perith- 
!  ed  in  a  dungeon,  the  vidimof  his  own  wickednefs,  and 
of  the  revenge  of  a  corrupted  republic,  become  cbntem- 
|  tibie  even  in  the  bofom  of  vidory. 

1  The  plunder  of  his  kingdom  amounted  to  three  thou-  Romeen- 
I  &nd  feven  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  near  fix  {j^f 
I  thoufand  pounds  of  filver,  befides  coined  money.  W ar,  by  this 
which  has  been  fo  ruinous  to  modern  nations,  always  war‘ 
enriched  the  Romans.  Should  we  then  be  furprifed, 
when  we  fee  that  their  ambition  commonly  concluded 
j  one  war  only  to  begin  another  ?  But  we  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  period  in  which  the  fpoils  ot  the  world, 
were  only  to  ferve  as  food  for  civil  war,  when  the  defire 
lot  tearing  it  from  one  another  made  the  people  become 

the 

*  M.  Millot  uft  here  be  miftaken,  Bocchus  being  the  father  in  law  of 
jugurtha. 
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the  greateft  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  when  Rome  at 
laft  was  to  be  punifhed  by  the  wickednefs  of  her  own 
children  for  the  many  abls  of  injuftice  fhe  did  to  man¬ 
kind. 


CHAP.  III. 

Invafion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teiftones . — Dreadful  Corruption 
of  the  Republic . —  The  Social  War. 

r  I  HESE  infatiable  conquerors  were  very  foon  in 
j|  danger  of  lofing  the  fruit  of  all  their  victories,  by 
a  dreadful  deluge  of  barbarians*.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  i fiuing  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic,  entered  the  country  of  the 
Norici,  at  prefent  Bavaria  and  Tirol,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
to  Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  fome  of  the  people 
of  the  Gaulifh  diftri&s.  They  defeated  five  coofuls, 
with  a  dreadful  Daughter.  In  the  year  648,  Rome  loft 
fpurfeore  thoufand  men  in  a  fingle  engagement. 

Marius  alone  feemed  to  be  capable  of  recovering  theft 
Ioffes.  The  laws  did  not  allow  an  abftnt  perfon  to  be 
chofen  conful,  and  made  it  necefiary  that  ten  years 
fhould  elapfe  before  any  one  could  be  re-elected  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  waved  the  common  form  ;  Marius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  conful  for  the  ftcond  time,  before  he  returned 
from  Africa,  and  chofen  for  four  years  fuccefiively,  till 
the  barbarians  were  totally  defeated.  A  very  dangerous 
precedent  in  a  republican  government. 

His  capacity  and  courage  were  equally  difplayed  in 
Gaul,  where  the  war  firfi:  begun.  His  array  was  fub- 
jedted  to  the  mofl:  rigid  difeipline.  HE  nephew,  a 
legionary  tribune,  c 2  a  very  debauched  character,  having 
been  killed  by  a  foldier,  whom  he  had  intuited,  the 
homicide,  fo  far  from  being  punifhed,  was  rewarded. 
Marius,  who  was  politician  enough  to  profit  by  the  fu- 
perflition  of  his  country,  with  great  parade  led  about  a 
pretended  prophetefs,  to  whom  he  dictated  oracles,  and 
who  feemed  to  imprefs  the  ftamp  of  divinity  upon  all  his 
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projeds.  Having  been  challenged  to  (ingle  combat  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy — If  ht  is  defrmis  to  dk, 
faid  the  conful  coldly,  let  him  hang  Jiimfef. 

The  Teutones,  though  feparated  from  the  Cimbri,  gt. 
were  formidable  by  their  number  and  bravery.  De-  defeat* 
Tpifing  their  infults,  and  accuftoming  his  troops  not  to  Teutones, 
be  dilmayed  at  their  appearance  or  their  cries,  Marius  and  after“ 
did  not  cnoofe  to  hazard  an?  engage  merit  till  he  thought  cimbri. 
he  was  fecure  of  a  vidory  :  but  he  at  iaft  cut  IheM  en¬ 
tirely  to  pieces  at  Aix  in  Provence,  where,,  it  -is  faid^  they 
loft  above  an  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  following- 
year,  being  the  fifth  of  his  confulfhip-,  he  like  wife  de? 
feated  the  Cimbri  at  Vefcelke,  while  they  Were  lay  in* 
wafte  the  country  of  Italy.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  barbarians,  both  men  and  women, 
hanged  themfelves  in  defpair,  rather  than  furVivfc  their 
defeat  ;  and,  when  they  could  find  no  more  trees*  they 
tied  themfelves  by  the  neck  to  the  tails  of  their  horfes, 
or  the  horns  of  their  bullocks.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  fubdued  the  Romans  if  they  had  been  as  well  dif- 
ciplined  ;  but  they  knew  only  how  to  fight  like  mad¬ 
men,  and  die  with  courage.  Cat  ulus,  the  proconfuf 
who,  with  Sylla*  commanded  a  part  of  the  army,  had  a 
greater  (hare  in  gaining  the  vidory  than  Marius,  and 
partook  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  triumph.  Never- 
thelefs,  Catulus  is  almoft  entirely  forgotten,  fo  much 
does  reputation  fomefimes  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
fortune. 

_  Marius,  in  having  the  republic,  fought  only  to  gratify  Marius 
his  ambition.  Haring  an  inlatiable  defire  for  honours,  1'acrifices 
and  facrificing  every  thing  to  his  love  of  power,  by  bri-  S  to 
bery  and  cringing,  he  procured  the  confbllhip  for  the  th0^e°rve 
fixth  time  ;  and  though  the  great  Metellus  was  upon  P 
the  lift,  he  found  means  to  caufe  a  man  of  no  merit  to 
be  appointed  his  colleague.  .  He  formed  the  ftrideft  Hc  utl5tes 
union  with  Saturninus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  wiTh^sL 
Glaucia,  the  pretor,  two  men  who  Were  equally  enemies  wminus, 
to  virtue  atid  the  public  weal. 
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Saturninus  propofed  an  Agrarian  law  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  claufe — “  That  the  fenate  fhould  oblige  themfelves, 
by  oath,  to  confirm  whatever  was  enadted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  this  penalty,  that  every  fenator  who  refufed 
“  to  take  it  fhould  be  degraded,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
“  twenty  talents.”  The  crafty  conful,  who  at  firft  af¬ 
fected  oppofition,  afterwards  declared  in  favour  of  it 
with  an  equivocal  reftriCtion,  ,  which  drew  the  fenators 
into  the  fnare.  Metellus,  whom  he  wanted  to  deflroy, 
perfifting  fingly  to  refufe  it,  was  banilhed.  Either  things 
muft  change ,  faid  he,  on  leaving  Rome,  and  the  people  y 
feeing  their  err  our ,  will  recall  me ;  or  they  will  not  change , 
and  then  I  mufi  congratulate  myfelf  on  being  abfent  from  my 
country.  They  did  change,  and  even  from  the  violence 
of  Saturninus,  who  pufhed  matters  to  fuch  extremity, 
that  he  was  forfaken  by  Marius. 

That  tribune,  being  anxious  to  have  Glaucia  chofen 
conful,  caufed  his  competitor  Memmius  to  be  publicly 


niihed  for  affafiinated  ;  upon  which  the  fenate,  as  was  the  cuftom 


his  vio 
Jence. 
Metellus 
recalled. 


in  cafes  of  great  danger,  ordered  the  confuls  to  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  the  republic.  They  armed  againft  the 
rioters,  and  purfued  Saturninus  into  the  capitol,  where 


he  and  Glaucia  were  both  maffaered  notwithflanding 


n 

Univerfal 


di genera-  greatnefs,  tottered  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  That 
republic,  generous  patriotifm,  which  made  individuals  facrihce 


their  own  intereft  to  the  good  of  the  date,  was  almoft 
totally  forgotten.  The  citizens  of  the  greateft  merit  ber 
came  the  victims  of  the  worthlefs,  Rutilius*  being  bafe- 

]y 


the  defire  which  Marius  had  to  fave  them.  Marius  very 
foon  had  the  mortification  to  fee  Metellus  recalled,  who 
in  the  bofom  of  virtue  and  philofophy  confoled  himfelf 
for  the  oppreffions  he  had  fufFered  ;  and  whofe  banifh- 
ment,  according  to  a  Roman  hiftorian  (Velleius  Patercu¬ 
lus)  did  him  more  honour  than  all  his  dignities  and  all 
his  triumphs.  Before  his  arrival,  Marius,  upon  fomc 
vain  pretence,  went  into  Afia,  that  he  might  not  witnefs 
the  glory  of  a  rival  who  had  been  oppreffed  by  his  am¬ 
bition. 

The  republic,  having  attained  the  highefl  point  of 
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ly  accufed,  bccaufe  of  his  having  reproved  the  public  re¬ 
ceivers  for  being  guilty  of  extortion,  went  into  volunta¬ 
ry  exile,  rather  than  ftoop  to  offer  a  defence.  Upon  one 
of  his  acquaintance  faying  tohim,  that  a  civil  war  would 
very  foon  make  it  an  eafy  matter  to  have  him  recalled, 
he  replied- — IV hat  harm  have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  fhould 
zvifh  me  fuck  an  unhappy  reftoration  ?  May  my  country  ra¬ 
ther  blufii  at  my  being  in  banifhment ,  than  afflicted  at  my  re¬ 
turn  ! 

To  enrich  themfelves,  the  tax  gatherers  may  be  faid  Oppref- 
to  have  wafted  the  provinces.  Being  knights,  and  the  the  re¬ 
courts  of  juftice  in  the  pofleflionof  their  order,  they  were  ceivers* 
not  apprehenfive  of  inquiries  being  made  into  their  con¬ 
duct,  or  the  feverity  of  juftice.  Betides,  did  not  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  rapacious  plunderings  procure  them  impor¬ 
tance  with  their  riches,  and  in  fome  degree  a  title  to  im¬ 
punity  ? 

The  greateft  officers  in  the  ftate  gave  in  to  a  parade  Enormous 
of  opulence  and  the  caprices  of  luxury,  which  give  room  Ihe^reat. 
to  fuppofe,  or  always  bring  after  them,  a  depravation  of 
manners. 


Craflus  the  orator,  though  he  was  cenfor,  diftinguifh-  whim  of 
ed  himfelf  by  a  magnificence,  which  would  have  been  t^!ea^or< 
puni  (lied  in  former  times  as  a  thameful  irregularity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Macrobius,  he  was  fo  fond  of  a  tame  lamprey, 
that  after  the  death  of  the  fifth  he  wore  mourning,  and 
had  a  monument  erected  to  its  memory.  A  fenator, 
who  was  tribune  of  the  people  (for  the  patricians  came 
to  be  defirous  of  that  office)  caufedthe  law  to  be  annul¬ 
led  which  limited  the  expends  of  the  table,  represent-' 
ing  it  as  the  ruft  of  harjh ,  uncivilized  antiquity .  In  a 
word,  the  paffions  were  daily  inflamed  by  new  vices, 
and  one  fpark  was  fufficient  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  to 
which  that  of  the  allies  fervea  as  a  prelude. 

The  Italian  dates,  allies  of  Rome,  had  for  a  long  662. 
time  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.  Caius  Gracchus,  to  ftrengthen  his  party,  had  which  oc- 
endeavoured  to  procure  this  important  advantage  to  the  gaft°arj  th# 
Latins,  and  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt.  Drufus,  thenar. 

tribune. 
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tribune,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and  diftinguiflred 
by  his  birth,  formed  a  chimerical  fclieme  to  gratify  the 
allies,  and  all  the  different  orders  of  the  ftaie.  Seeking 
to  redrefs  great  evils,  he  occafioned  (till  greater,  which 
is  a  common  confequence  when  vice  prevails.  He  pro- 
pofed  Agrarian  laws,  the  fettling  of  new  colonies,  and 
the  diftribution  of  corn  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  :  he 
likewife  propofed  that  the  admin  iflration  of  jufti'ce 
fhould  be  fhared  between  the  fenators  and  the  knights, 
as  the  knights  had  publicly  abufed  that  power  ;  and 
that  any  magi  (Irate  who  fhould  prevaricate  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  that  office  fhould  be  brought  to  a  trial.  It 
was  faid,  though  upon  what  authority  is  not  known, 
that  he  intended  to  indemnify  the  knights,  by  caufing 
three  hundred  of  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  fenate. 
As  the  allies  had  very  conliderable  influence  by  means 
of  their  friends  and  relations,  Drufus  won  them  over  to 
his  intereft,  by  promifing  them  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
So  well  did  he  know  how  to  manage  the  tempers  of  the 
people,  that  notwithstanding  the  warmed  oppofition  his 
laws  were  palled, 

Befides  the  inconvenience  arifing  horn  the  number  of 
citizens  being  multiplied  without  end,  there  was  one 
great  obftacle  to  the  pretentions  of  the  allies.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  confent  to  make  thefe  people  their 
equals,  whom  they  had  always  looked  upon  as  their 
fubjects ;  and  in  this  refpedt,  Drufus  felt  the  weaknefs 
of  his  influence.  The  allies,  having  loft  all  hope  of  fee¬ 
ing  his  promife  made  good,  fome  of  them  entered  into 
a  refolution  to  alTaffinate  the  confuls.  The  tribune,  be* 
ing  informed  of  the  confpiracy,  had  the  generofity  to 
acquaint  Philippus  the  conful,  who  was  his  greateft  ene¬ 
my.  As  a  reward  of  his  fervice,  he  was  himfelf  aflaffi- 
nated  very  foon  after.  An  anecdote  has  been  related  of 
him,  which  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  virtue. 
The  architect  offering  to  conftrud:  a  new  houle  which 
he  was  building  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  be* 
ing  overlooked — Rather  employ  your  art ,  faid  he,  that  my 
actions  may  he  expojed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world. 

How 
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How  do  fuch  worthy  citizens  make  vice  hang  down  her 
head,  even  in  days  of  univerfal  corruption  ! 

The  death  of  Drufus  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  the  war  of  Revolt  of 
the  allies,  who  had  concerted  to  revolt.  They  took  up  Theaso-S* 
arms,  and  were  the  more  formidable  as  they  were  ac-  «ai  war° 
cuftomed  to  the  military  knowledge  and  diicipline  of 
the  Romans ;  and  without  them  Rome  had  never  con¬ 
quered.  The  Samnites  and  Marti  were  at  their  head* 

They  formed  a  plan  of  a  new  republic  upon  the  model 
of  that  whofe  yoke  they  wanted  to  (hake  off,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  coofuls,  pretors,  and  other  magi  drat  es,  for  them- 
fdv.es.  They  fought  againft  the  heft  Roman  generals, 

Marius,  Sylla  and  Fompey,  and  after  the  firft  campaign 
fent  to  Rome  to  demand  juftice,  and  to  claim  a  fhare 
of  thofe  advantages  which  they  had  contributed  to  pro¬ 
cure.  The  fenate  replied,  with  their  ufual  fteadinefs, 
that  their  demands  might  be  attended  to,  if  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  acknowledged  their  fault  ;  but  if 
they  did  not  comply,  let  them  take  care  how  they  fent 
any  more  ambaftadours.  From  that  time  they  fought 
with  fhilL  greater  inveteracy,  and  with  various  fuccefs, 
till  Roman  policy  found  it  neceftary  to  employ  artifice 
as  weli  as  relolution.  After  having  enrolled  her  freed-  Poman 
men,  contrary  to  cuftom,  Rome  artfully  granted  the  ^msVrt 
privileges  of  the  city  to  thofe  of  the  allies  who  had  con-  of  the* 
tinned  in  their  duty,  and  alfo  to  fuch  of  the  reft  as  made  taking7 
proper  fubmiftion,  fo  that  the  Social  war  relaxed  all  at  them  citi- 
once,  each  people  withdrawing  from  the  league,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  pretentions  by  a  fepa- 
rate  treaty.  The  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  alone 
obftinately  perfifted  in  the  war. 

The  fenate  very  foon  difeovered  a  means  of  rendering  664. 
that  which  had  been  obtained  with  fo  much  difficulty,  Ef&ht  ncvv 
of  ver  y  little  ufe  to  the  allies.  Inftead  of  diftributing  formed  of 
them  among  the  thirty  five  tribes,  where,  from  their  ^eadTf 
number,  they  would  have  had  a  majority  of  votes,  they  diftribut- 
compoled  eight  new  tribes,  who,  as  they  were  to  give 
their  voices  laft,  could  have  no  fort  of  influence  :  how-  the  old. 
ever,  they  con  Tented  to  ( his5  either  from  not  feeing  what 

would 
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tvould  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  or 
that  they  were  fufficiently  gratified  by  being  admitted 
as  citizens. 

-The  After  the  death  of  Drufus  all  his  laws  were  annulled  ; 

knights  but  Plautius'  the  tribune  fucceeded  better  in  dripping 
of thead-  the  knights  of  their  jurifdiction.  He  caufed  a  law  to 
tioTof2'  Paffe3  ma^e  each  tribe  name  fifteen  of  their  num- 
juftice.  ber  to  try  civil  caufes  ;  but  the  audacioufnefs  of  the 
a  dread-  wicked  could  no  longer  be  reftrained.  Afellio,  the 
fui  erirru;  pret0r,  who  protected  the  poor  againfl  the  ufury  and 
ed.PUni  "  infults  of  their  creditors,  was  aifaffinated  at  the  very 
time  he  was  offering  up  a  facrifice,  without  the  fenate 
being  able  to  difcover  the  authors  of  fuch  an  atrocious 
and  glaring  crime. 

Human  The  practice  of  facrificing  human  victims  had  taken 
forbidden  P1;ace  on  particular  occafions,  but  they  had  been  lately 
forbidden.  It  was  an  homage  paid  to  humanity  :  but 
we  fhall  foon  fee  both  citizens  and  the  republic  facri- 
ficed  to  gratify  frantic  paflions. 


NINTH 
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NINTH  EPOCH  A. 

The  Civil  Wars. — ‘Ruin  of  the  Re- 


From  the  Tear  of  Rome  665  to  724. 


CHAP.  I. 


Marius  and  Sylla  begin  the  Civil  War. 


TH  E  Social  war  being  ended,  it  was  but  making  The  So^ 
one  ftep  farther  to  involve  the  republic  in  all  the  cial  war 
horrours  of  a  civil  war.  It  was  no  longer  new  to  fee  civil  wars, 
that  blood  flowing  which  nature  and  the  laws  fhould 
have  rendered  precious ;  and  the  violence  of  the  different 
factions  had  made  adts  of  oppreflion  perfectly  familiar. 

When  an  ambitious  man  is  defirous  of  carrying  his 
point  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  find  min- 
filers  for  his  outrageous  purpofes ;  of  which  Marius  and 
Sylla  fet  a  dreadful  example.  We  have  already  made 
the  reader  fufliciently  acquainted  with  Marius,  but  the 
other  deferves  to  be  better  known. 

He  was  of  the  illuffrious  family  of  the  Cornelii,  and  syiia  dif- 
defcended  from  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  ex-  tinguiihed 
pelled  the  fenate,  by  the  cenfors,  in  the  year  of  Rome  abilities 
477,  becaufe  he  had  filver  plate  in  his  pofleflion  to  the  j)^hnoble 
amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  five  ounces,  and 
from  that  time  not  one  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
had  attained  the  rank  of  conful.  Sylla,  being  poffefled 
of  the  happieft  genius,  improved  by  learning  and  po- 
litenefs,  excited  by  ambition,  and  a  love  of  glory,  with 
courage,  activity,  and  excefiive  pliancy  of  difpofition, 
was  perfedlly  qualified  for  railing  the  honour  of  his 
family.  Though  fond  of  pleafures,  he  knew  how  to 
facrifice  them  to  his  fortune  and  reputation  ;  and  though 
born  to  very  little,  he  amafled  great  riches,  which  un¬ 


doubtedly 
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doubtedly  made  him  deferve  the  cenfure  once  thrown 
out  againft  him- — How  is  it  poffible  that  you  can  be  an 
honejl  man ,  who  are  at  prefent  Jo  rich ,  though  your  father 
did  not  leave  you  any  thing  f  After  the  Jugurthine  war, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  pretor  by  means  of  his  money 
and  intrigues.  Perhaps  he  owed  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  entertaining  the  people  with  a 
combat  of  a  hundred  lions  againft  men  ;  a  moft  dread¬ 
ful  fpedtacle  !  but  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the 
Romans ;  and  this,  together  with  his  diftinguifhed  ac¬ 
tions  during  the  Social  war,  wherein  he  outfhone  Ma¬ 
rius,  greatly  increafed  their  attachment  to  his  perfon. 
He  was  chofen  conful,  and  was  fent  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  Mithridates,  king  of  Pont  us,  whom  I  fhall  foon 
have  occafion  to  mention.  / 

Marius  could  never  forgive  Sylla  for  having  afcribed 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  againft  Numidia  to  him- 
felf;  and,  though  old,  unwieldy,  and  infirm,  wanted  to 
have  the  command  in  this  new  war.  To  carry  it  from 
his  rival,  he  joined  with  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  an  infoient  unruly  man,  always  efcorted  by  fatellites, 
whom  he  imprudently  called  his  anti-Jenate.  After  a  tu¬ 
mult,  in  which  the  lives  of  both  confute  were  in  danger, 
a  law  was  palled  by  the  tribune,  importing  that  the  al¬ 
lies,  who  were  newly  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  Ihould  be  incorporated  with  the  ancient  tribes,  in- 
ftead  of  forming  eight  new  tribess  as  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  late  conventions.  By  this  means,  having 
fecured  a  majority  of  votes,  he  propofed  to  appoint  Ma¬ 
rius,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  to  be  general  of  the  ar¬ 
my  againft  Mithridates,  and  eafily  carried  his  point. 

Sylla  was  at  his  camp  when  he  received  information 
of  this  affront;  and,  revolving  to  be  revenged,  led  his  ar¬ 
my,  upon  which  he  knew  he  could  depend,  towards 
Rome,  where  a  number  of  his  party  had  been  already 
maflacred.  He  entered  fword  in  hand,  and  threatened 
to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  he  met  with  the  leaft  opposition. 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  being  fled,  he  reftrained  the  fob 
diers,  and  prevented  them  from  committing- any  out¬ 
rage. 


rage.  He  annulled  the  laws  of  Sulpicius,  and  re-eflab- 
Uflied  the  authority  of  the  fenate  by  reftoring  the  an¬ 
cient  rule  which  forbid  any  law  to  be  propofed  until  it 
had  their  fandion  :  he  enacted,  that  the  people  Ihould 
from  thenceforth  give  their  votes  by  centuries,  and  not 
|  by  tribes ;  and  they,  being  intimidated,  confirmed  all 
thefe  changes.  The  republic  was  in  fuch  a  wavering 
tote,  that  whoever  was  ftrongeft  dictated  whatever  laws 
he  pleated.  When  principles  are  annihilated,  force 
i  rnufi  govern. 

The  conful,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  propofed  to  the  decree  of 
fenate  to  have  Marius  and  his  fon,  Sulpicius  and  nine  ^okrip* 
of  their  adherents,  declared  enemies  of  their  country. 

This  was  oppofed  with  great  fpirit  by  Sccevola,  a 
learned  and  truly  worthy  citizen.  Neither  your  threat - 
enings,.  nor  your  foldiers ,  faid  he,  Jhall  make  me  dif grace  my 
old  age ,  by  declaring  that  man  the  enemy  of  Rome ,  who  has 
I  preferved  both  Rome  and  Italy.  But  the  other  fenators 
were  more  pliant,  and  pafied  a  decree  of  profcription. 

The  head  of  Sulpicius,  being  brought  to  Rome,  became 
an  objed  of  terrour.  Marius  was  taken  in  the  marfhes 
of  Minturiue,  where  he  had  concealed  himfelf.  A  fol- 
dier,  who  was  to  have  been  his  executioner,  awed  by 
the  fight  of  that  great  general,  durft  not  ftrike  the  blow  ; 
and  the  people  of  Min  turns  afilfied  him  to  make  his 
efcape  into  Africa.  The  governour  of  that  province 
having  fent  him  orders  to  depart,  Marius  boldly  replied 
|  to  the  officer  who  delivered  the  meffage — Go  and  tell  Mat? us  on 
him,  that  thou  haft  feen  Marius ,  a  f  ugitive ,  amidft  the  ruins  ofCar-^ 

|  of  Carthage.  A  ftriking  pidure  of  the  viciffitudes  of  thaSe* 
fortune  !  He  then  retired  with  his  fon  to  an  ifland,  in 
expedition  of  fame  favourable  revolution. 

Every  thing  very  foon  changed  its  appearance  in  66St 
|  Rome.  Ginna,  a  violent  partifan  of  Marius,  was  chofen  cinna‘ 
conful ;  to  which  Sylla  agreed,  after  having  made  him 
fwear  that  he  would  not  oppofe  his  intereft.  He  even  declares 
jaffeded  to  rejoice  at  feeing  the  people  make  life  of  that  syTufaad 
liberty  to  which  he  pretended  he  had  reftored  them.  is  expei- 
But  this  moderation  was  not  fufficient  to  difarm  his  op-  kd‘ 

"  ponents 
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ponents  of  the  hatred  they  had  conceived  againft  him. 
The  new  conful,  though  his  relation,  caufed  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  accufed  by  a  tribune,  and  by  this  means 
obliged  him  to  fet  out  for  the  army  that  was  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  Mithridates  ;  for  all  profe- 
cutions  againft  a  citizen  immediately  ceafed  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  ;  and,  upon 
his  departure,  Cinna  acted  without  any  referve.  He 
reftored  the  law  made  by  Sulpicius  regarding  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  allies  ;  but  being  oppofed  by  his  colleague 
Odavius,  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  forum  fwum  in 
blood.  The  enemy  of  Sylla  was  driven  out  of  Rome, 
deprived  of  the  confulfhip,  and  Merula,  prieft  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  chofen  his  fucceftor. 

Marius  &  Marius,  finding  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  return¬ 
ee™13  be-  ^  ancj  j0jnecj  cjnnaj  who  declared  him  proconful,  when 
Kome,  &  both,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  laid  fiege  to 
their  ene-  the  city.  Their  prefumption  was  greatly  increafed  by 
wues.  the  fenate  fubmitting  to  fend  them  deputies.  Cinna 
refufed  to  hearken  to  them  till  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  rightful  conful,  and  promifed,  upon  his  being  re¬ 
cognized  after  the  voluntary  demiffion  of  Merula,  that 
he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  but,  neverthe- 
lefs,  Marius  and  he,  with  the  other  leaders,  entered  into 
a  refolution  to  put  all  thofe  to  death  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  enemies,  and  accordingly  that  dreadful  maflacrc 
was  perpetrated. 

General  Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  city  ftormed  by  favages  ; 
th^mife-  the  heads  of  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  expofed  to 
Rome  public  v^ew  upon  the  roftra  ;  the  poffeflion  of  wealth 
and  power  a  fufficient  caufe  for  being  profcribed  ;  a 
thirft  of  blood  increafed  even  by  carnage  ;  the  furious 
Marius,  who  had  affected  to  feel  the  deprcftion  of  a 
man  under  misfortunes,  though  above  feventy  years  of 
age,  furpaffing  Cinna  in  acts  of  cruelty ;  and  we  fhali 
have  formed  an  idea  of  the  dreadful  fpedacle  which  was 
then  exhibited  in  Rome. 

Onebro-  I  fhali  mention  a  fingle  anecdote,  which  may  ferve  to 

vxotUer!S  mark  the  charader  of  civil  wars.  Two  brothers  hap¬ 
pened 
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pened  to  encounter  in  an  engagement,  wherein  the  one 
killed  the  other  without  knowing  him,  and  while  drip¬ 
ping  him  of  his  armour  difcovered  who  he  was,  when  in 
a  tranfport  of  defpair  he  immediately  killed  himfelf  up¬ 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  his  brother,  that  their  afhes  by 
that  means  might  be  mingled. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year  of  barbarity,  Marius  and  Death  of 
Cinna  feized  upon  the  confulthip,  without  condefcend- 
ing  to  wait  the  form  of  election.  The  firft  of  them  w/ref 
died  very  foon  after.  Being  greatly  didurbed  by  the  Zn&u 
apprehenfions  which  were  the  natural  confequence  of  iWP- 
his  guilt,  he  dreaded  the  return  of  the  vi&orious  Sylla, 
whofe  vengeance  he  concluded  muff  be  terrible.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  refources  from  the  exerciie  of  reafon,  he  endea¬ 
voured  by  immoderate  drinking  to  lull  his  fenfes  afleep, 
and  thus  met  the  death  he  deferved.  If  that  monder  He  was 
of  cruelty  and  wickednefs  faved  Rome,  it  was  only  to  ™aade  ubn  * 
dedroy  it  on  a  future  occafion.  Learning,  which  he  fo  am- 
much  affeded  to  defpife,  would  at  lead  have  informed  bition‘ 
him,  that  he  only  tormented  himfelf  in  a  vain  purfuit 
of  happinefs ;  that  being  ele&ed  feven  times  to  the  con- 
fulfhp  was  an  ineffe&ual  remedy  for  the  didracdions  of 
a  mind  immerfed  in  guilt  ;  and  that  iniquitous  power, 
employed  in  exercifes  of  cruelty,  mud  prove  an.  equal 
fcourge  to  the  oppredor  and  the  oppreffed.  His  exam¬ 
ple  will  never  be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  learning  ;  no 

better  evidence  need  be  adduced  to  refute  their  invec¬ 
tives. 

Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  that  the  day  on  which  Barbari t, 
Manus  was  buried.  Fimbria,  one  of  his  mod  violent  of  fim“ 
partifans,  caufed  the  celebrated  pontiff  Scawola  to  be  af-  scLVok 
iaflinated,  and  as  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  fum-  t.he  p011*1 
moned  him  to  be  tried.  Some  perfon  afking  Fimbria, 

Of  what  he  propofed  to  accufe  this  valuable  man  ?  Of  not 
haying  received  the  wound  of  the  dagger  deep  enough  in 
his  body ,  faid  he,  by  which  he  ought  to  have  been  killed. 

This  dory  feems  abfurd,  but  fuch  men  were  much  worfe 
than  wild  beads. 
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CHAP.  n. 

The  Expeditions  of  Syllti  into  Greece  and  Afa. — -&Tithridrt* 
tes  a  formidable  Enemy  to  Rome. 

TT  T  is  now  time  to  follow  Sylla  in  his  expeditions,  and 
j[  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  famous  enemy 
gain  ft  whom  he  was  employed.  We  have  already  feen 
the  Roman  republic  eftablifh  her  defpotic  fway  in  Afia, 
commanding  kings,  prote&ing  fume  to  fubdue  others* 
and  fetting  herfelf  up  as  an  univerfal  umpire,  that  flic 
might  decide  i ft  fuch  a  manner  as  was  beft  calculated  to 
ferve  her  own  purpofes.  When  Mithridates,  king  .  of 
Pontus,  came  to  be  of  age  fufiicient  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary  enterprifesy  he  was  refolved  to  oppofe  this  ambitious 
power.  His  illuftrious  birth,  the  elevation  of  his  (enti- 
fnents,  the  great  powers  of  his  genius,  his  courage  con¬ 
firmed  by  being  enured  to  fatigue,  his _  advantageous 
fituation,  his  harbours  upon  the  Euxine  fea,  all  together 
contributed  to  make  him  capable  of  fucceeding  in  the 
moft  difficult  undertakings  >  and  his  ambition  was 
boundlefs. 

This  prince  had  wrefted  Cappadocia  from  Aricbar- 
zanes,  and  Bithynia  from  Nicomedes,  both  of  them 
kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  conquered  all  Aha 
Minor.  Rome  having  declared  war  againft  him,  he  caus¬ 
ed  fourfeore  thoufund  Romans  or  Italians  to  be  mafiacred 
‘  in  one  day,  as  if  he  had  been  refolved  to  kindle  an  irre¬ 
concilable  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Such  w 
dreadful  carnage,  which  was  extended  with  the  fame  rage 
through  all  the  provinces,  proves  how  much  the  Romarf 
yoke  was  detefted  in  Afia. 

The  generals  of  Mithridates  at  laft  took  pofiefiion  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  foolifhly  elated  at  this 
k  change  of  matters.  Ariftion,  an  ambitious  fophift,  who 
infpired  them  with  this  enthufiafm  in  favour  or  Mithn- 
dates,  governed  Athens  like  a  tyrant  ;  the  worthy  lead¬ 
er  of  a  ftavifh  people,  whofe  ancient  glory  was  reduced 
to  difputes  about  words. 

Mithridates 
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Mithridatcs  having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  667. 
xvliich  prevailed  in  Rome,  Sylla,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  Syiiataies 
at  laft  fet  oat  to  flop  his  career;  and,  palling  into  of  Athens, 
Greece,  refolved  to  feize  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  at  the  ?"a  fpares 
lame  time.  The  money  with  which  he  had  been  fup~  count  of 
plied  being  inefficient  (for  he  lavilhed  it  upon  his  fob  thesxeat 
diers  to  attach  them  to  his  intereft)  he  feized  upon  the  which 
trealures  of  the  temples,  not  even  fparing  that  of  Del-  ££ 
phos.  On  receiving  them,  he  laid,  fmiling,  that  his  vie-  duc<&T 
tory  certainly  could  not  be  doubted,  fine e  his  troops  were  paid 
by  the  gods.  Though  furrounded  with  dangers,  the  A- 
thenians  could  notffielp  retorting  the  raillery.  A  dread¬ 
ful  famine  compelled  them  to  fue  for  pardon  ;  and  their 
deputies,  or  rather  the  deputies  of  Ariflion,  were  fenfc 
to  harangue  Sylla.  They  (poke  loudly  of  Thefeus  and 

of  Codrus,  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. _ 

Go  and  repeat  thefe  fine  difeourfes  in  your  fchools ,  ye  vain 
conceited  mortals ,  laid  he  ;  I  did  not  come  here  to  learn  your 
hiftory ,  but  to  punijk  rebels.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorrn, 
and  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  but  the  conqueror, 
when  he  was  going  to  give  orders  to  raze  it  to  ground* 
relented,  and  pardoned  the  living  for  the  Jake  of  the  dead  j 
fuch  refped  did  the  glory  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  A- 
thens  and  the  great  geniufes  which  Ihe  had  formerly 
produced  ftill  command,  notwithftanding  the  abject 
Rate  to  which  that  famous  republic  had  funk.  The 
Pine  us  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  after  Archelaus,  one 

of  the  beft  generals  of  Mithridatcs^  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  it. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were  blafted  by  Sylla's  He  gains 
gaining  two  complete  vidbries,  the  one  at  Cheronea 
and  the  other  at  Orchomenos.  He  acquired  the  more 
honour  at  the  fecond  battle,  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  loll  ;  feeing  his  troops  flying,  he  haflened  to  that 
quarter,  demounted  from  his  boric,  and-feizinga  ftand- 
ard,  expoled  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time 
crying  out  to  his  flying  army— A  jhall  be  my  glory  that  / 

\  purified  here  $  but  for  you,  if  you  are  ajhed  where  you  aban¬ 
doned 
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cloned  vour  general,  yon  may  anfzver ,  at  Orchomenos.  This 
was  fufficient  to  make  the  Romans  invincible. 

He  rejeft*  At  this  very  time  when  Sylla  was  fo  employed  in  fup- 
edthe  ot-  p0rt*ing  the  Roman  caufe,  he  was  profcribed  as  an  ene- 
him  by  my  of  the  republic.  Cinna,  who  was  chofen  conful  ior 
the  third  time,  in  conjun&ion  with  Carbo,  his  colleague, 
thridates  cxercifed  the  mod  infufferable  tyranny.  Aichclaus, 
itin.  dif'  thinking  that  Sylla  would  be  glad  in  fuch  a  fituation  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  made  him  an  offer 
of  every  kind  of  affiftance  if  he  chofe  to  return  into  Ita¬ 
ly.  The  Roman  general,  incenfed  at  the  propofal,  offer¬ 
ed  him  in  his  turn  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Mi- 
thridates,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  fleet  which  was  un¬ 
der  his  command.  Archelaus replied,  he  abhorred  trea- 
Afine  fon.  What ,  laid  Sylla ,  (hall  you,  a  Cappadocian,  thejlave 
sa’llaSby  or  fr'iend  °fa  idng  of  barbarians,  blujh  to  pur  chafe  a  crown 
)  a’  at  fuch  a  price,  vet  dare  to  talk  of  treachery  to.  a  Roman  ge¬ 
neral— to  Sylla  ?  He  concluded  by  preferring  the  terms 
upon  which  a  peace  wrould  be  granted  to  IVIithridates  ; 
that  he  fhould  yield  up  all  his  conquefls,  and  confine 
himfelf  within  his  ancient  territories;  that  he  fhould  le- 
turn  all  his  prifoners  and  the  fugitive  flaves ;  pay  two 
thoufand  talents  to  the  Romans,  and  likewife  deliver  to 
them  feventy  of  his  fhips  of  war  :  to  which  terms  Arche¬ 
laus  agreed  without  waiting  for  lnftrudtions  from  IVIi¬ 
thridates. 

Fiaccus  In  the  mean  time,  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been 
rent  a-  appointed  general  by  Cinna,  came  by  order  of  the  fenate 
iyiu  and  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the  command  ;  an  order  not  eafy  to 
killed  by  pe  executcd.  All  his  army,  except  two  legions,  forfook 
Jimbm.  and  j0jne(j  the  troops  under  Sylla.  Flaccus,  find¬ 

ing  that  he  could  do  nothing  againft  him,  marched  away 
fo?  Byzantium  to  attack  Mithridates,  but  was  killed  by 
his  own  lieutenant,  the  violent  Fimbria,  whom  he  had 
degraded,  and  who  had  not  the  leaf:  regard  for  duties  of 
any  kind.  Fimbria  immediately  afiumed  the  command, 
and  began  the  war  in  Aha  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 
He'  -encouraged  his  army  by  indulging  them  in  licen- 

tioufnefs  and  the  liberty  of  plundering  wherever  they 

went. 
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went,  without  forefeeing  that  troops  once  corrupted  will 
not  long  continue  in  fubordination. 

Mithridates  requefted  an  interview  with  Sylla,  to 
whom  he  fubmitted  upon  the  terms  already  propofed ; 
and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Sylla 
marched  againft  Fimbria,  who  was  his  perfonal  enemy. 
He  caufed  him  to  be  Summoned  to  come  and  give  up 
the  command  of  the  army;  but  Fimbria  refufed,  and 
being  forfaken  by  all  his  foldiers,  after  having  endeavour¬ 
ed  in  vain  to  make  the  general  be  aftafftnated,  he  fell  up¬ 
on  his  own  fword.  He  had  all  the  abilities  and  all  the 
cruelty  of  Marius. 

The  fortunate  Sylla,  having  thus  overcome  every  ob- 
ftruftion,  was  unwilling  to  leave  Afia  tall  he  had  reven¬ 
ged  the  maflacre  of  lb  many  Romans.  Plutarch  fays, 
that  the  contributions  which  were  levied  from  the  rebel¬ 
lious  cities  amounted  to  twenty  thouland  talents.  His 
legions  were  cantoned  over  the  whole  country,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  pay  each  fbldier  fixteen  drach¬ 
ma  every  day,  befides  lodging  and  furniftting  them  with 
provision.  Such  a  pernicious  example  foreboded  the  de¬ 
cay  of  difeipline.  Then,  fays  Salluft,  was  the  fir  ft  time 
that  a  Roman  army  was  feen  to  have  a  paffion  for  wine  and 
women,  a  tafle  for  ftatucs ,  pi  Bures ,  and  carved  vajes  ;  to  rob 
individuals ,  cities ,  and  temples  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  pillage 
every  thing  both  facred  and  profane.  Every  day  this  ra¬ 
pacious  difpofition  increafed  more  and  more.  As  much 
as  Sylla  deferves  to  be  cenfured  for  allowing  difeipline  to 
be  enervated,  fo  much  does  he  deferve  to  be  admired, 
fays  Paterculus,  for  having  fufpended  his  refentment,  and 
left  his  own  intereft  negleded,  until  he  had  finilhed  the 
war  againft  Mithridates.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  crufh 
the  enemy,  before  he  revenged  the  injuries  done  to  him  by  his 
yellow  citizens.  But  all  his  glory  was  very  foon  tarniftN 
ed  by  tne  cruelty  of  that  revenge ;  and  the  adverfary  of 

Marius  was,  for  a  time,  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  inhu^ 
manity. 

An  univerfal  diforder  in  the  public  finances,  as  well 
as  in  private  fortunes,  which  was  effefted  by  the  diftruft 
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and  the  perpetual  alarms  to  which  the  Romans  had  been 
for  fome  time  expofcd  ;  but  above  all,  by  the  lofs  of 
Alia,  where  the  republic  had  an  infinite  number  of  fet¬ 
tle  me  nts  ;  the  ruin  of  public  credit  by  this  violent  fhock, 
and  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  occafioned  every  commercial  tranfa&ion  to  be  dif- 
trufted,  all  concurred  to  increafe  the  di  ft  raff  ions  in 
Rome  after  the  death  of  IVlarius.  Cinna  a  no  Cm  go, 
who  were  {fill  confuls,  had  railed  troops  to  oppofe  SyLa. 
The  firft  of  them  fell  in  a  military  fedition,  and  the  other 
A  magif-  demanded  hoftagesfrom  all  the  towns  in  Italy  ;  but.  Cai- 
mte  of  tricius,  the  chief  magiflrate  of  Placentia,  refufing  to  com- 
opptifes*  ply,  I  have  a  number  of  /words,  Paid  Carbo  ;  and  I,  re- 
Coniu°i the  plied  the  magiflrate  boldly,  a  number  of  years.  A  fimi- 
m  ■  ’  ]ar  anfwer  was  faid  to  have  been  given  by  Solon  to  Pi- 
iiflratus  j  it  expreffes  the  noble  fentiments  of  an  old 


who  looks  upon  life  as  nothing  in  companfon  qf 


man, 

virtue. 


CHAP.  III. 


Return  of  Sylla— His  Profmptwns.—His  Diftatorfinp,  and 


his  Death. 


BEN  Sylla  arrived  with  his  army,  which  con. 
fifted  only  of  about  forty  thoufand  men,  he 


670- 

Return  of 


fnsckufe  found  above  two  hundred  thoufand  in  arms  to  oppofe 

was  ef-  him  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  foldiers,  and  had  the  art 
5£>medi“  to  feduce  the  reft  tq  join  his  party.  Carbo,  fpeaking  of 
him,  faid,  He  is  a  lion  and  a  fox.  1  dread  the  fox  more 
than  the  lion.  A  whole  confular  army,  with  Ccthegus, 
Verres,  and  Pompey,  who,  though  very  young,  had 
made  himfelf  already  eminent  by  his  merit,  together 
with  many  others  of  high  rank,  joined  his  ftandard.  He 
animated  the  people,  and  infpired  them  with  confidence, 
Craffus  having  demanded  an  ei'cort  when  going  to  levy 
troops,  becauie  he  was  to  crofs  a  country  in  poffeffion 
of  the  enemy — /  give  you  for  an  ejeort,  faid  Sylla,  your 
father,  your  brother,  and  your  kindred,  vyho  have  been  in - 
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humanly,  butchered ,  <7;/^  whofe  murder  l  feek  to  revenge. 

At  thefe  words  Cralfus  inftantly  fet  out  and  executed 
his  commiffion  fuccefsfully. 

The  confui  Norbanus  was  defeated  in  an  adion  He^ins 
where  he  loft  feven  thoufand  men.  The  young  Marius feveral. 
being  confui  next  year,  after  having,  like  his  father,  forks.™*" 
mafiacred  a  great  many  of  the  fenate,  in  his  turn  engag¬ 
ed  Sylla,  and  faw  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  According 
to  Sylla*  s  memoirs,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  he  loft  only 
twenty  three  men,  though  he  killed  twenty  thoufand  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thoufand  prisoners.  How 
is  it  pofEble  to  credit  this,  if  we  believe  what  is  faid  af¬ 
terwards,  that  both  armies  fought  for  a  conhderabie  time 
with  doubtful  fuccefs  ? 

A  laft  vidory,  which  was  gained  over  the  Samnites  Teicfinus 
and  the  Lucanians  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  ftill  more  defeated* 
glorious  for  Sylla.  Thefe  unconquerable  enemies  of  the 
Roman  name  obftinately  perfifted  in  carrying  on  the 
Social  war,  under  the  command  of  Telefnus,  who  was  a 
brave  and  able  general ;  and  were  not  defeated  till  after 
they  had  been  vidorious.  Telefinus  was  killed  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Sylla  caufed  fix  thoufand  men  to  be  Treache- 
cruelly  mafiacred,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  to  rou:>c,ueU 
whom  he  had  promifed  their  lives.  The  rage  of  civil  conger- 
war  had  poifoned  a  charader  which  feemed  to  have  been  ed* 
more  inclined  to  ads  of  beneficence  and  moderation 
than  violence. 

f  n  all  the  hiftories  of  human  barbarity,  there  are  few  ah  his 
inftances  of  enormous  cruelty  to  be  compared  with  the  enei™«* 
proferiptions  of  Sylla.  Some  perfon  faid  *  to  him —IVe 
do  not  ajk  mercy  for  thofe  whom  you  are  refolved  to  put  to 
de sihy  but  that  you  would  relieve  from  apprehenfion  thofe 
whom  you  mean  to  fave.  I  do  not  as  yet  know  whom  1 
mean  to  jave ,  anfwered  he. — Then  name  thofe  whom  you 
are  refolved  to  deflroy,  replied  the  other.  The  next  day 
was  pubhfhed  a  lift  of  fourfeore  who  were  proferibed,  of 
whom  Marius  and  Carbo,  the  two-  confuls,  were  the 
firft  ;  the  day  following,  another  lift  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  j  and  a  like  number  again  on  the  third 
i  day. 
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day.  At  laft  the  tyrant  declared  that  he  would  not  par¬ 
don  any  of  his  enemies. 

To  afford  any  of  them  an  afylum,  though  connected 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  was  a  capital  offence.  The  flave 
was  invited  by  rewards  to  murder  his  mailer,  and  even 
the  fon  to  kill  his  father ;  the  fum  of  two  talents  being 
paid  for  the  head  of  every  perfon  profcribed.  Property 
was  confifcated,  and  even  unborn  generations  were  pu- 
nifhed  ;  for  the  grand  children  of  thofe  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  were  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding 
any  office.  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  made  fcenes 
of  dreadful  butchery,  for  great  numbers  were  facrificed 
only  becaufe  of  their  wealth,  It  is  my  ejiate  that  has  pro- 
[cribed  me,  faid  a  peaceable,  quiet  man,  of  the  name  of 
Aurelius,  who  lived  far  diftant  from  all  intrigues  of  flate. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  that  Catiline,  who  had  been 
the  executioner  of  his  brother  and  brother  in  law,  was  the 
principal  minifler  in  this  dreadful  havoc.  After  having 
prefented  to  Syila  in  the  forum  the  bloody  head  of  a 
perfon  who  had  been  profcribed,  he  wafhed  his  hands 
in  the  luftral  water  of  a  temple,  that  he  might  equally 
infull  religion  and  humanity. 

Marius,  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  Prenefle, 
(Pakfhrina)  to  which  he  had  retired,  agreed  with  one  of 
his  friends,  that  they  fhould  put  one  another  to  death, 
and  accordingly  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Carbo, 
the  other  conful,  fled  from  Italy,  and  was  purfued  by 
PoDipey,  who  faw  him  proftrate  at  his  feet,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  though  Carbo  had  a  right  to 
oxpedl  a  proof  of  his  gratitude.  Thus  the  Romans  re¬ 
venged  upon  one  another  the  caufe  of  fo  many  nations, 
who  had  been  crufhed  by  their  ambition.  Thus,  the 
love  of  country  being  totally  extinguilhed  by  every  vi¬ 
cious  habit,  the  people  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  every  violent  paffion,  to  wickednefs  and  mur¬ 
der. 

One  man  being  m  pofTeffion  of  the  whole  authority, 
the  republic  was  at  an  end  ;  it  was  by  his  fword  that  he 
acquired  and  maintained  his  titie  $  but  he  wanted  one 

yet 
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yet  more  refpedable.  As  the  very  name  of  king  would 
have  made  the  Romans  (hudder  with  horrour,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  propofed  to  the  people,  that  a  dictator  fhould 
be  appointed  for  an  unlimited  time,  to  repair  the  evils 
which  the  fhate  had  fuftained';  and  declared  that  if  they 
i  thought  proper  to  entruft  him,  he  was  willing  to  dil- 
charge  the  duties  of  that  office.  This  was  in  fad  ap- 
i  pointing  himfelf,  though  by  his  addrefs  he  faved  appear¬ 
ances.  Thus  perpetual  defpotifm  ivas  eftablifhed  by 
the  votes  of  the  people,  for  no  power  upon  earth  was 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  a  dictator. 

Sylla,  who  had  made  himfelf  the  tyrant  of  Rome,  by  He  make? 
feizing  favourable  opportunities  of  accomplifhing  hisg™^ 
purpofes,  no  fooner  found  that  he  was  abfolute  mailer,  ftore  order 
than  he  made  fome  very  prudent  laws  to  rellore  good 
order  in  the  Hate.  He  curbed  murder  and  oppreffion  ; 
he  reflored  the  courts  of  juflice  to  the  fenate,  into 
which  he  incorporated  300  knights,  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  occafioned  by  the  war  and  profcriptions ;  he  fo 
regulated  the  order  of  fucceffion  to  offices,  that  no  one 
1  could  be  appointed  pretor  till  he  had  ferved  the  office 
of  queflor,  nor  conful  without  having  previoufly  been 
pretor ;  and  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  he  enabled 
that  an  interval  of  ten  years  fhould  pafs  before  the  fame 
perfon  could  be  re-eleded  conful  ;  he  limited  the  poiver 
of  the  tribunefhip,  by  prohibiting  the  tribunes  from 
intermeddling  in  legislation,  by  ordering  that  they 
fhould  be  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the  fenate,  and 
that  they  Ihould  not  exped  to  rife  to  a  higher  dignity. 

From  that  time  the  tribunefhip  afforded  no  temptation 
to  the  ambitious ;  for  how  was  it  to  be.  expeded  that 
the  firfl  offices  of  the  republic  would  be  renounced  ? 

After  having  deflroyed  a  hundred  thoufand  citizens  674* 
in  war,  ninety  fenators,  and  above  two  thoufand.  fix  rengns  The 
hundred  knights  by  profcriptions  ;  after  having  eft  a-  jj‘fator“ 
blifhed  his  powder  upon  the  ruin  of  fo  many  families,  fo  1 
many  cities,  and  even  the  republic  herfelf,  it  can  fcarcely 
be  conceived  that  Sylla  fhould  have  inclination  or  cou¬ 
rage  to  refign  the  didatorfhip  5  however,  he  not  only 

did 
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did  fo,  but  even  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  give  an 


account  of  his  conduct.  He  ufed  afterwards  to  walk  in 
public  without  any  guard,  and  with  very  few  friends. 
What  But  he  had  freed  ten  thoufand  flaves.  and  raifed  th^m 

might 

have  been 
his  fecuri- 
ty  in  cafe 
of  danger. 


Killed  by  Pleafures  and  debauchery,  to  which  he  gave  himfelf 

ehery  the*  UP  more  ever,  brought  upon  him  the  loufy  difeafe, 

next  year,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the  age  of  fixty.  He 
preferved  the  activity  of  his  genius  to  the  very  Jail,  by 
being ftill  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  employing  him* 
felf  in  writing  his  memoirs,  a  curious  work,  which  is 
not  now  extant.  It  is  faid  that  his  epitaph,  compofed 
by  himfelf,  in  fubftance  declared,  that  no  man  had  ever 
done  more  good  to  his  friends ,  or  more  harm  to  his  enemies. 
He  had  taken  the  furname  of  the  Fortunate ,  either  be* 
caufe  he  thought  fortune  was  attached  to  him,  or 
wifhed  to  have  it  generally  believed.  But  if  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  enterprifes,  he  was  ignorant  of  real  hap* 
pinefs,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  perplexities  that 
agitate  a  foul  under  the  dominion  of  the  paffions.  Had 
he  lived  in  an  earlier  age,  he  perhaps  would  have  been 
a  valuable  citizen  ;  but  he  was  in  fome  meafure  com* 
pelled  to  adls  of  cruelty  by  the  ambition  of  Marius ; 
and  he  only  became  an  oppreffor  to  check  the  oppref- 
fions  of  a  cruel  monfler.  Such  is  the  power  which  cir- 
cumflances  have  over  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  prudent  regulation. 

From  ihe  example  of  Sy  11a,  the  people  of  Rome  had 
rcnPewsS  been  taught  that  the  republic  could  be  fubdued  by  one 
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of  her  own  citizens  ;  and  thus  factions  were  daily  mul-  the  civil 
tinlied.  The  conful  Lepidus,  with  very  flender  abilities, 
was  ambitious  of  governing,  but  was  oppofed  by  his  ambition, 
colleague,  Catulus  ;  and  if  the  fenate  had  not  obliged 
them  to  fwear  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms,  tne 
civil  war  would  have  been  rekindled.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  confulfhip,  Lepidus  thought  hinded  d den- 
gaged  from  his  promife,  and  marched  with  an  army  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  obtain  the ,  confulfhip  a  fecond 
time,  by  compulfion.  Being  repulfed,  and  overcome  He  is  de* 
by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  he  palled  over  to  Sardinia, faated- 
where  he  died  with  vexation,  at  hearing  of  the  mffochty 
of  his  wife. 

_ _ _  . . . . . ' 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  War  of  Sertorius. — Spartacus  at  the  Head  of  a  Body 
of  Slaves. — Pompey  defeats  the  Pirates. 

SERTORIUS,  a  man  truly  formidable*  revived  Sertorius. 

the  party  of  Marius  in  Spain.  He  was  fkiiled  in  }*dithkecep* * 
war,  a  profound  politician,  and  podeded  as  much  virtue  party  of 
as  was  practicable  in  the  midft  of  vice  and  fabtion.  Af- 
ter  having  fuffered  many  misfortunes,  he  retired  among*1 
the  Lufitanians,  where  he  was  en traded  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  army,  and  very  foon  acquired  a  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  thole  barbarians.  A  tame  hind,,  by 
which  he  faid  he  was  miraculously  informed  of  things 
which  he  difcovered  by  his  prudence,  was  not  too  rude 
an  indrumbnt  to  deceive  their  fuperdition  ;  but  to  this 
expedient  he  added  others  more  effeblual,  vibtories  and 
a  prudent  government. 

With  a  fmall  army  he  maintained  an  obdinate  war  His  abiip 
again d  a  number  of  Roman  generals,  who  commanded 
more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  art  of  en¬ 
camping,  fkilful  marches,  dratagems,  fudden  and  fea- 
fonable  attacks  without  being  expofed  to  rifk,  courage 
added  to  difeipline,  the  admiration  and  confidence  with 

which 
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which  he  infpired  his  foldiers,  Teemed  to  Increafe  his 
power  upon  every  occafion.  During  the  life  of  Sylla,  a 
number  of  llluflnous  malecontents  fled  to  Sertorius  for 
an  aiylum,  and  of  them  he  formed  an  affembly,  which 
he  called  the  Roman  Senate.  In  fadi,  he  might  with 
fome  reafon  nave  ufed  Corneille's  expreflion — Rome  is 
no  longer  in  Rome ,  but  wherever  1  am. 

678.  Metellus,  one  of  Sylla’s  lieutenants,  having  been  un- 
VtMiipey  &  fuccefsful  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  him,  Pompey 
Metellus.  was  Tent  into  Spain  after  the  death  of  the  dictator.  Ser¬ 
torius  had  been  newly  reinforced  by  a  whole  army,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Perpenna,  or  Perpcrna,  a  feditious 
man,  who  attempted  to  obtain  a  fettlement  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  was  obliged  by  his  foldiers  to  join  that  famous 
general.  Pompey  and  Metellus,  with  theirunited  force, 
were  not  able  to  overcome  him ;  and  the  laft  of  them  was 
not  afhamed  to  fet  a  price  upon  his  head.  A  hundred 
talents,  and  twenty  thoufand  jugera  of  land,  were  pro- 
mifed  as  a  reward  to  the  affiiffin  ;  and  this  policy,  fit  on¬ 
ly  for  a  band  of  robbers,  expofed  Sertorius  to  a  thoufand 
Peiptrma  treacheries.  He  became  fevere,  and  a  confpiracy  was 
caufes him  formed  by  the  people  about  his  perfon,  headed  by  Per- 

iaffinated.  Penna>j  wbo  caufed  him  to  be  bafely  murdered  at  an  en- 
’  tertainment. 

ha^  be"  A  fbort  time  be^ore  his  death,  Sertorius  received  an 
Servt0°dus0f  embaffy  Mithridates,  who  made  him  an  offer  of 

^0“  affiftance>  an^  defired  the  reftitution  of  Afia  j  to  which 
Mhhrida-  be  nob^7  rfphed,  that  he  would  not  prevent  him  from 
tes*  retaking  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  to  which  the  Romans 
had  no  right;  but  as  to  Afia  Minor, .which  was  their 
lawful  poffeffion,  he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  wrefted 
from  them.  I  ought  to  employ  my  pozver  to  aggrandize  the 
republic ,  added  he,  and  not  to  aggrandize  myjef  by  the 
lojfes  of  my  country.  What  a  Roman  ! 
rvmpey  On  the  death  of  Sertorius  the  whole  ftrength  of  his 
the  war.  party  fell.  The  traitor  Perpenna,  by  taking  upon  him 
the  command,  only  made  the  victory  lefs  difficult  for 
Pompey.  Being  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fave  his  life  by  a  new  piece  of  treachery ; 

offering: 
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offering  the  papers  of  Sertorius  to  the  conqueror,  by 
which  his  connexions  with  the  principal  people  in  Rome 
might  be  difcovered.  Pompey  burnt  the  papers,  and  His  vanity 
commanded  Perpenna  to  be  executed ;  after  which  he. 
ordered  a  fplendid  monument  of  his  exploits  to  be  erect¬ 
ed,  with  an  inlcription,  in  which  he  boafted  that  he  had 
reduced  eight  hundred  and  feventy  fix  cities,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  of  Spain.  We  need  not 
feek  any  other  proof  of  the  vanity  of  this  famous  gene- 
|  ral,  who,  notwithftanding  his  fucceffes,  was  little  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  man,  and  who  always 
defired  to  be  thought  a  matchlefs  hero. 

Though  only  a  knight,  he  was  granted  a  triumph  ;  He  had 
an  honour  which  had  been  already  conferred  on  him  at  ™eulhof  a 
his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Africa  in  the  year  triumph. 
672.  Sylla  refuting  his  confent — Thinks  then>  faid 
Pompey  haughtily,  that  more  people  worjhip  the  rifing  than 
the  Jetting  fun .  That  daring  expreffion  made  the  cli&a- 
tor,  though  averfe,  yet  give  his  confent. 

Rome,  though  accuftomed  to  conquer  other  nations,  Defertion 
but  herfelf  already  fubdued  by  opulence  and  debauche-  the  ^adi°-f 
ry,  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  war  equally  dangerous  and  ators. 
humiliating  againft  her  own  haves.  The  two  rebellions 
of  the  flaves  in  Sicily  (hew  how  much  the  Roman  yoke 
was  detefted  ;  but  the  prefent  was  a  much  more  dread¬ 
ful  proof.  A  number  of  thefe  unfortunate  people, 
whom  an  unjuft  fate  had  reduced  to  flavery,  moftly 
Gauls  or  Thracians,  had  been  employed  in  the  profef- 
fion  of  gladiators  againft  their  wills.  Seventy  eight  of 
them,  under  the  condud  of  Spartacus,  a  Thracian, 
whofe  merit  deferved  a  better  fortune,  broke  their 
chains,  and  defeated  fome  troops  who  were  lent  in  pur- 
fuit  of  them ;  a  pretor,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand 
men,  met  with  the  fame  difgracc.  Thefe  firft  fucceftes 
drawing  to  their  ftandard  a  great  many  more  ilaves,  the 
company  of  Spartacus  at  laft  became  a  numerous  army, 
and  fo  formidable,  that  two  confuls  and  a  pretor 
were  fent  againft  them.  He  defeated  all  the  three,  and 
with  the  more  glory,  as  the  Gauls,  having  left  his  army, 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Romans.  Rome 
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Rome  was  threatened,  and  he  might  have  laid  fiege 
to  the  city  with  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  ftatfes ;  but  Craflus,  one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the 
republic,  was  at  laft  fent  againft  him,  who,  by  a  prudent 
■fever ity,  having  reftored  difeipl'ine,  which  had  been  al- 
moft  annihilated,  brought  the  war  to  a  happy  conclu¬ 
sion.  Spartacus,  being  compelled  by  the  flaves  to  come 
to  a  decifive  engagement,  condu&ed  himfelf  with  equal 
ikill  and  bravery.  He  killed  his  horfe  the  moment  the 
battle  was  going  to  begin.  If  I  am  conqueror,  faid  he,  / 
ftiall  not  za ant  a  horje  ;  but  if  I  am  conquered,  I  fhciU  have  no 
occafion  for  one.  Victory  was  for  a  confiderable  time 
doubtful,  but  at  laft  the  flaves  were  defeated,  and  their 
heroic  chief,  all  covered  with  wounds,  expired  in  the 
heat  of  action.  The  rebels  loft  forty  thoufand  men. 

Five  Thoufand  of  the  fugitives,  having  rallied,  were 
eafily  defeated  by  Pompey,  who  wrote  to  the  ienate  in 
the  fame  ftyle  as  if  he  had  laved  the  republic.  Crafjus 
has  gained  a  victory  over  the  flaves,  but  I  have  dcjboyed 
bhe  very  feeds  of  rebellion.  This  ambitious'man  made  every 
thing  turn  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and,  by  exaggerating 
his  lervices,  dazzled  the  multitude.  To  get  the  whole 
power  into  his  hands,  he  wanted  to  have  it  believed, 
that  he  was  eftentially  neceftary  to  them  in  all  their  af¬ 
fairs,  and  they  readily  gave  credit  to  his  aftertions.  Be¬ 
ing  chofen  conful  when  only  thirty  four  years  of  age, 
and  without  having  ferved  the  office  of  queftor,  he  an* 
nulled  the  beft  laws  which  were  made  by  Sylla  ;  he  re¬ 
ftored  the  ancient  powers  to  the  tribunes,  and  by  flatter* 
ing  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  became  their  idol.  His 
colleague  and  rival,  the  wealthy  Craflus,  fruitlefsly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  acquire  equal  popularity,  by  giving  a  reaft 
at  ten  thouland  tables,  ana  diftributing'corn  to  the  poor 
for  three  months.  This  immenfe  profufion,  though 
perhaps  the  very  beft  means  of  captivating  a  corrupt 
multitude,  could  not  avail  again  ft  the  exceflivc  credit 
in  which  Pompey  flood  with  the  people. 

The  feas  were  ikfefted  by  a  fwarm  of  pirates,  who 
had  iflued  from  the  coafls  of  Cilicia,,  and  pillaged  even 

■  *  '  *  '  ■  the 
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the  temples,  laid  wafte  the  provinces,  ruined  commerce,  moderate 
and  occafioned  a  dreadful  famine.  No  man  was  thought  [^Gabi- 
capable  of  fubduing  them  but  Pompey.  A  law  was  man  law. 
propofed  by  the  tribune  Gabinius.  to  appoint  him  to 
the  command,  with  a  power  to  levy  as  many  foldiers 
and  failors  as  he  pleafed  ;  to  draw  as  much  money 
from  the  public  treafury,  as  he  thought  necefTary, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  it ;  and  to 
choofe  fifteen  lieutenants  from  the  fenate.  His  authori¬ 
ty  was  to  extend  over  the  whole'  Mediterranean,  and 
fifty  miles  within  land  ;  his  comtniffion  to  continue 
three  years.  The  itioft  vigorous  refinance  was  made  to 
this  deteflable  law,  which  tended  to  make  a  monarch  of 
a  private  citizen  ;  and  even  Pompey,  from  falfe  modefty, 
affected  to  oppofe  it ;  however,  it  was  palled,  and  with 
the  greater  advantage  to  him,  as  he  was  allowed  five 
hundred  fhips,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand 
land  forces,  with  fix  thoufand  Attic  talents.  In  fourHediA 
months  the  pirates  were  totally  difperfed,  and  the  popu-  per5esth0 
lar  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  the  general  increafed.  If  he 
did  not  abufe  his  power,  it  was  from  a  dread  of  being 
fufpefted  of  tyranny.  By  this  feeming  moderation,  he 
hoped  to  increafe  his  power ;  nor  was  he  difappointed, 
and  a  new  theatre  was  opened  to  him  by  the  war  in  Alia. 


pirates. 


CHAP.  V. 


Thi  War  i with  Mithridates  ended. — Lucullus  fupplanted 

by  Pompey. 

That  implacable  hatred  which  Mithridates  en¬ 
tertained  againft  the  Romans  made  him  fubmit 
to  neceflity  only  in  hopes  of  more  favourable  opportu¬ 
nities  ;  and  he  had  twice  renewed  the  war  fince  the 
departure  of  Sylla.  About  the  time  that  Sertorius  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  Spain,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Roman  republic  and 
the  king  of  Pontus  was  refolved  to  wreft  Bithynia  from 
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a  people  who  were  ambitious  to  give  law  to  the  whole 
world.  lnftrubted  by  experience,  he  banifhed  the 
pomp  of  Alia  from  his  army,  and  in  its  place  fubftituted 
the  arms  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans :  in  (liort,  his 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  he  himfelf  a  Ikilful  warrior. 

In  the  year  679,  the  two  confuls,  Cotta  and  Lucul¬ 
lus,  were  fent  again  ft  him.  To  a  tafte  for  learning  and 
the  fcienccs,  Lucullus  added  every  military  talent,  which 
he  acquired  by  having  ferved  under  Sylla  in  quality  of 
queftor  ;  and  of  courfe  Cicero  greatly  exaggerates,  when 
he  fays,  that  he  learnt  to  be  a  general  only  from  books 
and  converfation  during  his  paliage  from  Rome  to  Alia. 
As  loon  as  Lucullus  aflumed  the  command,  he  gave 
proofs  of  fuperiour  genius.  He  checked  the  avarice  of 
the  tax  gatherers,  and  the  iicentioufnefs  of  the  army  ; 
he  faved  his  colleague,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Mith- 
ridates,  and  made  that  prince  raife  the  liege  of  Cyzicum, 
with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  driving  him  firft  out  of  Bithynia,  and  then  out  of 
his  own  kingdom.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  that 
cruel  monarch  gave  orders  to  poifon  his  f  fters  and  wives, 
particularly  the  famous  Monimia*  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Having  retired  to  the  territories  of  his  fon  in  law, 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  he  perfuaded  him  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe,  and  join  in  the  quarrel  ;  but  that  monarch, 
with  an  innumerable  army,  and  immenfe  treafures,  was 
only  a  compoftion  of  filly  pride  and  blind  temerity. 
In  the  year  684,  Lucullus  palled  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  without  any  difficulty,  becaufe  it  was  not 
imagined  that  he  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  then  marched  againft  the  Armenians, 
who  were  twenty  times  his  number.  Some  perl'on  ob- 
ferving  to  him  that  that  was  an  unlucky  day,  and 
marked  fo  in  the  calendar- — Very  well ,  faid  he,  I  will 
make  it  a  lucky  day .  In  fa6t,  the  enemy  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  his  victory  was  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Tigranocerta.  The  next  year  he  palled  mount  Tau¬ 
rus.  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  having  joined,  he  at¬ 
tacked 
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tacked  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Nothing  could 
ecjual  the  Roman  valour,  but  they  had  loft  Ionic  vir¬ 
tues  of  no  lefs  confequence. 

;  Though  pofiefiedof  the  greateft  abilities,  Lucullus  The  mu- 

i  had  not  the  tai^nt  of  making  himfelf  beloved  j  both  tinous  dif- 
!  officers  and  foldiers  bore  his  haughtinefs  and  fe  verity 
in  lapport  of  difcipline  with  the  greater  impatience,  as  thecau.'= 

|  they  were  led  by  the  corruption  of  their  manners  into  tunes?1” 

every  kind  of  iicentioufnefs.  They  very  well  knew  that 
;  there  were  people  at  Rome  who  inveighed  agamft  him, 
becaufe  they  were  envious  of  his  merit,  and  accufed  him 
i  of  prolonging  the  war  from  views  of  intereft  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  army  mutinied  feveral  times,  and  Tigranes 
and  Mithudates  took  that  opportunity  to  recover  their 
I  kingdoms.  A  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Triagrius, 
j  was  totally  defeated,  and  Lucullus  faw  himfelf  abandon- 
j  ed  by  his  foldiers  at  the  very  time  he  was  anxious  to 
repair  the  misfortune. 

This  circumftance  was  equally  difgraceful  to  Rome 
and  favourable  to  Pompey.  The  pirates  had  been  late-  The  Ma¬ 
ly  reduced,  and  their  conqueror  was  ftill  in  Alia  which  nilian  law 
made  his  adherents  zealoutly  feize  the  opportunity  —a 
Manihus,  the  tribune,  propofed  that  Lucullus  fliould  ‘D°evPora- 
be  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  war  againft  Ti- 
!  granes  and  Mithridates  be  given  to  Pompey,  with  all 
the  powers  granted  him  by  the  Gabinian  law  ;  by  which 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  and 
made  abfolute  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  republicans 
i exclaimed  with  indignation;  but  Caefar,  who  flattered 
3  the  multitude,  that  he  might  raife  himfelf  above  all  law, 

Licero,  at  -that  time  pretor,  and  who  flood  in  need  of 
(1  ompey  s  friendlhip,  with  other  eminent  perfons,  who 
iwere  hurried  away  by  the  torrent,  or  led  by  feififh  mo- 
itives,  or  dazzled  by  the  fplendid  reputation  of  the  ge- 
ineral,  concurred  in  fupport  of  the  Manilian  law.  The 
jinconfiderate  multitude  gave  way  to  their  prefent  paf- 
Ihon,  without  once  reflecting  that  they  might  one  day 
become  the  victim  of  their  own  ralhnels. 
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pmr.pey  Here  we  have  an  indance  to  what  low,  grots  hypocri- 
conceais  {*«  ambition  wiil  fome times  (loop.  P ompey  bad  em- 

tioi^by31'  ployed  every  means  to  accomphfh  this  affair  ;  and  when 
bypocrify.  jie  received  the  news,  the  better  to  conceal  his  (atisfac- 
tion,  he  affumed  an  appearance  of  borrow.  Shall  I  ne- 
eygr  g w joy  repoje  ?  faid  he.  Cannot  I  have  leave  to  liz e  id 
retirement ,  with  a  beloved  wife  ?  Happy  they  who  can  pafs 
their  days  in  the  peaceful  bojom  of  obfeurity  !  Even  Lis 
triends  were  tbocked  at  this  hypoenfy ,  but  it  had  its 
etfedt  upon  the  vulgar,  for  they  are  eafily  deceived  by 


appearances. 

If  Pompey  had  been  worthy  of  his  good  fortune,  he 

vat ues ^the  at  lead  would  have  refpedted  the  merit  and  fervices  of 
fervices  of  j^ugu]]us  .  on  the  contrary,  he  endeavoured  to 

LUCUliUS‘  humble  him,  and,  without  the  lead  referve,  undervalued 
Their  whatever  he  had  done.  He  alledged,  that  Lucullus  had 
mutual  re- no  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  had  no  ether  view  m 
proaches*  profecuting  the  war  but  accumulating  riches.  Lucul¬ 
lus,  wounded  by  fuch  injurious  language,  reproached 
his  rival,  with  more  reafon,  of  being  defirous  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himfelf  the  honours  which  were  due  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  of  having  been  felicitous  to  obtain  the  command 
againd  enemies  already  conquered  ;  and  of  coming,  at 
the  end  of  every  war,  to  (hatch  the  honour  of  conclud¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  general,  like  thofe  cow¬ 
ardly  birds  who  only  prey  upon  carcales.^  Their  mutual 
animofity  was  fharpened  by  an  interview  ;  but  as  his 
vi&ories  could  not  be  forgotten,  a  triumph  was  decreed 

to  Lucullus.  n.  ...  .  . 

Lucullus  That  noble  Roman  pafled  the  red  of  his  life  m  iux- 
retlres*  urious  retirement ;  but  it  was  dedicated  to  dudy,  and 
the  pleafures  of  his  friends.  That  magnificence  and 
luxury,  which,  after  the  conqueds  in  Aha,  could  not 
fail  to  change  the  Roman  manners,  was  never  carried  to 
His  maz  fuch  a  pitch  as  by  him.  One  day  that  he  was  without 
nificencl*  company,  his  deward  caufed  a  dipper  to  be  ferved  up  to 
him  which  was  lefs  fumptuous  than  common.  Do  you 
not  know ,  faid  he,  out  of  humour,  that  Lucullus  is  to /up 

to  mht  with  Lucullus  ?  Here  we  fee  one  of  the  greated 

6  men 
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men  of  the  republic  metamorphofed,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expredion,  into  a  Perfian  fatrap. 

Mithridates,  being  weakened  by  fo  many  Ioffes,  and  Mithri- 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  whom  either  fear  or  artifice  had  though 
united  with  Rome,  very  foon  funk  under  the  exertions  conquer- 
|  of  a  too  powerful  enemy,  from  whom  he  fled  till  he  fprojea8 
reached  the  Bofphorus :  however,  his  courage  never  for- te  carry 
|  Took  him,  and  he  was  propofing  to  trace  the  deps  of  imo  Italy. 

Hannibal,  and  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  when  a  rebellion 
|  was  ftirred  up  againft  him  by  his  fon  Pharnaces.  While  The  trea- 
he  was  befieged  in  one  of  his  caftles  by  the  rebels,  after  tls  ln  re¬ 
having  tried  poifon  unfuccefsfully,  he  dabbed  himfelf  warded 
with  his  iword.  That  cruel  didruft,  which  he  had  even  rUIas; 
of  his  own  family,  could  not  fave  him  from  treachery; 
and  though  he  was  always  befet  with  domedic  enemies* 
he  had  the  honour  of  refilling  the  Pvomans  for  almofl 
thirty  years.  At  the  news  of  his  death,  they  expreffed 
j  the  mod  indecent  joy ;  and  Pharnaces  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Bofphorus  as  a  reward  of  his  parricide. 

I  In  dead  of  purfuing  Mithridates,  Pompey  attacked  The  expe. 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  had  been  always  torn  in  p^“yf 
pieces  by  intedine  wars.  Tigranes  had  been  in  podef-^AfL 
lion  of  it  for  eighteen  years  f  but  Antiochus  XIII.  fur- 
named  Afiaticus,  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Seleucida?, 
had  been  fettled  in  it  by  Lucullus,  who  was  dript  of  it 
by  Pompey,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  dedroy  the  work 
j  of  Lucullus ;  and  it  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  Syria  a 
without  oppofition.  From  thence  he  paded  into  Judea,  R°™nce 
I  and  declared  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  againd  his  brother  pr°vmce’ 

I  Aridobalus,  who  contended  with  him  for  the  crown  ; 
forced  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  carried  off  Aridobalus 
prifoner,  and  redored  the  dignity  of  high  pried,  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  Jews  to  Hyrcanus.  After  didri-  Heen- 
buting  immenfe  riches  among  his  foldiers,  which  Appian 
fays  amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  talents,  he  returned  adherents, 
to  Italy.  ^  Every  foot  foldier  had  fifteen  hundred  drach¬ 
ma?.  Thus  did  the  generals  purchafe  troops  and  ad¬ 
herents  at  the  expenfe  of  the  republic. 
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Pompey  Pompey  was  never  feen  to  imitate  that  magnificence 

indulges  luxury  which  was  become  lo  common,  but  he  wmk- 

inSeverydS  ed  at  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  friends,  and_  gave  up  the 
liberty,  people  to  their  avarice  and  oppreffion.  His  freed  man, 
Demetrius,  being  immenfely  rich,  difplayed  all  the  in  fa¬ 
ience  of  a  Have,  who  had  attained  the  fummit  ot  power. 
Is  it  poffible  to  praife  the  moderation  of  a  man,i  whole 
friends  and  even  flaves  indulge  in  every  kind  ot  licen¬ 
tioufnefs  under  his  protection  ?  ; 


CHAP.  VI. 

Conspiracy  of  Catiline.— The  Triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Craf- 

jus ,  and  Cafar . 

Catiline's  T>  EFORE  the  return  of  Pompey,  Rome  narrowly 
canfpiracy  ly  efcaped  being  buried  in  her  own  luins,  by  the 
wicked nefs  of  lome  of  her  citizens.  Catiline,  defcendcd 
of  an  illuftrious  family;  of  a  fiery  temper,  which  no  dan¬ 
ger  could  difmay,  yet  capable  of  the  deepeft  diflimuia- 
fion  ;  overwhelmed  with  debts,  flamed  with  the  fouleit 
crimes,  and  having  no  refource  but  what  was  fuggefted 
by  defpair  ;  formed  a  fcheme  for  extirpating  the  whole 
body  of  fenators,  and,  like  Sylla,  feizing  the  fovereign 
authority.  To  carry  his  point,  he  employed  every  means 
of  corruption-money,  pleafures,  promifes  and  hopes. 
The  debauched,  the  dilcontented,  the  ambitious,  the 
infatiable  and  bankrupt  nobility,  the  heedlefs  and  giddy 
multitude,  every  one  as  they  were  led  by  their  prevailing 
paffion,  flocked  in  crowds  to  join  his  party.  A  lupenour, 
genius  was  needful  to  fave  the  republic,  and  that  glory 

was  referved  for  Cicero.  _ 

This  excellent  orator,  whofe  virtue,  undemanding 
Theriot  and  abilities  would  have  been  ftill  more  admired  if  their 
difcovered  ]ufl;re  had  not  been  a  little  obfcured  by  vanity,  canvan- 
t°  Cicero.  ed  for  thc  confular  dignity,  when  the  confpiracy  of  Ca¬ 
tiline  was  difcovered  to  him  by  a  woman.  Cunus,  one 
of  the  conlpirators,  was  in  love  with  Fulvia,  and  feeing^ 
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himfelf  dcfpifed,  after  he  had  facrificed  to  her  his  whole 
fortune,  hoped  to  recover  her  favour  by  difeovering  the 
confpiracy,  and  making  a  difplay  of  the  riches  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire.  A  woman  who  had  proved  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  her  hufband,  could  not  be  otherwife  to  a  difgraced 
lover.  Fulvia  difeovered  the  fecret,  and  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Cicero.  Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobility,  who  defpifed  him  becaufe  he  was  a  new  man, 
yet  fo  ably  did  he  employ  his  knowledge  of  that  fecret, 
that  he  obtained  the  confuifhip.  His  competitor  Cati-  Cicero 
line  was  excluded,  and  Anthony  given  to  him  for  a  col-  cC0Im, 
league,  whofe  indolence  was  fuch  as  to  leave  him  all  the 
credit  of  the  adminiflration. 

The  enraged  Catiline,  ftill  more  animated  with  a  de-  He  pre¬ 
fire  of  vengeance,  hurried  on  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fi°Tis  ;  a  dav  was  fixed  for  fettine  fire  to  the  city  in  dif-  from  tak- 
ferent  quarters,  and  in  the  confufion  to  aflafiinate  the  ing  e  e 
leaders  of  the  fenate,  particularly  Cicero  ;  to  feize  the 
capitol  ;  to  renew,  and  even  furpafs,  all  the  horrours  ' 
committed  by  Sylla.  But  Cicero,  from  whofe  prudence 
nothing  could  be  hid,  was  watchful  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  republic,  and  difeovered  the  whole  confpiracy  to 
the  fenate  ;  upon  which  an  unlimited  power  was  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  the  confuls,  according  to  the  form 
commonly  ufed  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  danger.  The 
eloquence  of  the  orator  filled  Catiline  with  confufion, 
and  drove  him  from  Rome.  The  other  leaders  of  the 
confpiracy  were  feized,  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
fuffer  death  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  which  fentence 
was  executed  during  the  night  in  the  prifon.  A  body 
of  troops  marched  again  ft  Catiline,  who,  with  a  number 
of  rebels,  had  advanced  towards  Gaul,  in  order  to  raife 
and  to  excite  an  infurrection  in  that  country.  He  was  Catiline 
attacked,  and  made  a  brave  defence,  but  being  irreco-  defeated 
verably  defeated,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  fed!  kl1' 
enemy,  and  fell  all  covered  with  wounds.  He  was  one 
of  thofe  men  who  are  born  to  perform  great  adfions,  but 
by  being  (laves  to  their  paftions,  feem  to  be  only  capable 
of  enormous  wicked neis. 

Before 
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the  history 


I 


Before  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  Cicero,  even 


Rui’us  Wlt^  ^ie  aPPro^at*on  °f  people ,  had  rejected  an  A- 
grarian  law,  propofed  by  Rullus  the  tribune,  bearing 
that  ten  commiffione'rs  fhould  be  appointed  for  five 
years  with  almoft  unlimited  authority.  Such  laws, 
at  a  time  when  ambition  was  fo  violent,  and  integrity 
uncommon,  could  only  tend  to  overturn  the  Bate,  for 
they  could  not  poflibly  be  executed  without  occafioning 
civil  wars.  The ‘Decemviri  would  have  employed- their 
power  to  amafs  fortunes ;  the  people  would  have  had 
new  tyrants,  and  the  republic  new  mailers.  Rullus  in¬ 
tended  to  get  the  power  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  he 


affedled  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  public  only  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  Jelfifh  views.  / 


The  rife  Julius  Csefar,  the  lbn  inlaw  of  Cinna,  a  patrician, 
efcadar.  w]10  greatly  furpaffed  Rullus  both  by  the  luftre  of  his 
birth  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  abilities,  was  filently 


Uil'Lll  dllu  LliC  XUjJCilUillJ  VJ1  ilib  tiUUUICJ,  Wao  lnCiiLiy 

forming  the  greateft  enterprifes.  His  effeminacy,  his 
tafte  for  drefs,  his  libertinifm  in  his  early  days,  feemed 


to  prognosticate  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  pleafure, 
from  whom  Rome  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ; 
and,  to  fave  him  from  profeription,  he  was  reprefented 
as  finch  to  Sylla.  But  the  didator  was  a  better  judge 
of  his  character.  Do  you  not  fee  in  that  young  man ,  faid 
he,  more  than  one  Marius  ?  Upon  hearing  this,  Cedar 
Bed  from  Rome  ;  but  the  moment  he  could  enter  into 
the  career  of  ambition,  he  appeared  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  manly  eloquence,  and  profound  policy.  To 
gain  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  his  interefl,  he 
exhaufled  his  patrimony  in  largeffes  to  the  people  and 
the  exhibition  of  public  fhows.  He  purcliaied  offices 
with  impunity,  and  revived  the  ipirits  of  the  remains  of 
Marius’s  party. 

Anecdotes  The  purfuit  of  honour  and 


;  purfuit  of  honour  and 
One  day  when  he  was 

— Alas ,  laid  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Alexander 


had  conquered  a  number  of  kingdoms  at  my  age,  whereas  I 
■have  yet  done  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Upon  another 
occafion,  when  he  was  palling  through  a  little  village  in 


the 
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the  Alps,  and  hearing  one  of  his  attendants  afk,  in  a 
tone  of  raillery,  whether  they  canvafTed  for  the  offices 
in  that  place,  lie  anfwered — I  would  rather  be  the  firft 
man  in  this  village  than  the  fecond  in  Rome.  Such  in  dan¬ 
ces  difplay  a  man's  real  character. 

But  Pompey,  at  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  year  692,  ^ 
being  accuilomed  to  government  and  iuccefs,  would  ly?rJcrQ„_ 
not  endure  either  a  fuperiour  or  an  equal.  Naturally  cUesPom* 
an  enemy  to  oppreffion,  perhaps  rather  from  weaknefs  c^lus, 
than  moderation,  he  difmiffed  his  army  immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  having  imprudently  flattered  himfelf  their  cre- 
with  the  belief  that  he  would  continue  matter  of  the  dlt* 
republic  without  their  affiflance.  He  found  a  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  in  Craffus,  who  by  his-  immenfe  riches  had 
gained  a  very  ftrong  party.  Thefe  two  rivals  enter¬ 
tained  a  mod  inveterate  hatred  againd  each  other  ;  and 
their  influence  in  the  fenate  was  nearly  equal.  Casfar 
wanted  to  be  conful,  and  having  occahon  for  the  aid  of 
one  of  thefe  rivals,  which  it  was  impodible  for  him  to 
obtain  without  making  the  other  his  enemy,  by  a  maf¬ 
ter  droke  in  politics,  of  which  no  other  man  was  capa¬ 
ble,  reconciled  them,  and  united  his  intered  with  theirs ;  The  tri¬ 
or  rather,  by  procuring  this  union,  edablilhed  his  own  umvirate* 
upon  their  joint  credit.  Cato,  fo  famous  for  that  ftoical  Cato  fore¬ 
virtue  which  he  carried  to  excefs,  forefaw  that  liberty  ^nfe^° 
would  be  deftroyed  by  this  triumvirate  :  however,  a  re-  quences. 
conciliation,  which  feemed  to  extinguidi  the  flame  of 
difeord,  was  univerfally  applauded. 

Immediately  after  Csfar  had  obtained  the  confulfhip  Caefar 
by  the  intered  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  he  propofed  an  Pagflr^sr  ™ 
Agrarian  law,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  favour  of  law  wrfer 
the  people.  This  law  was  not  attended  with  the  incon-  ^a”haeny 
veniences  to  which  the  former  were  expofed.  It  was  preceding, 
limited  to  certain  lands  in  the  country  of  Campania, 
which  were  to  be  divided  among  twenty  thoufand  poor 
citizens  who  had  at  lead  three  children.  It  was  couched 
in  fuch  terms  as  to  remove  every  fufpicion  of  tyranny  : 
but  neverthelefs  it  was  oppofed  by  Cato,  and  Bibulus 
the  conful,  and  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenate,  fo 
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that  the  triumvirate  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  people.  Pompey  and  Crafius  loudly  declared  for 
the  law,  and  Bibulus  being  driven  out  of  the  aflembly 
with  infult,  the  fenate  was  reduced  to  filence,  and 
obliged  to  drop  all  opposition. 

C^far  was  matter  of  fuch  infinite  addrefs,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Pompey,  left  the  zealous  re¬ 
publicans  fhould  deprive  him  of  this  fupport.  He 
caufed  a  law  to  be  paftcd,  by  which  the  fenators  and 
magiftrates  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  propofe  any  thing  in  oppofition  to  what 
had  been  determined  by  the  popular  aflemblies  during 
his  confulfhip  :  but  dreading  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  he  procured  the  tribunefhip  to  the  orator’s  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  the  leditious  Clodius,  who  had  been  lately 
accufed  of  profaning  the  myfteries  of  the  Bona  Deci,  and 
even  with  having  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Csfar. 
And  laftlv,  forefeeing  that  a  military  power  would  ena¬ 
ble  h  inn  to  execute  all  his  purpofes,  he  procured  the 
government  of  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the  command 
of  four  legions. 

A  law  was  propofed  very  foon  after  by  Clodius,  to 
declare  criminal  whoever  had  put  a  citizen  to  death  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  of  the  people  had  been  obtained. 
This  was  a  battery  levelled  againft  Cicero,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  before  fentence 
had  been  pafled  on  them  by  the  people  ;  but  in  this  he 
only  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  and  his  conduct 
was  amply  vindicated  by  the  necefiity  of  the  conju&ure. 
He  no  foorier  faw  himfelf  attacked,  than  the  want  of 
refblution  betrayed  the  powers  of  his  genius.  Drefled 
in  mourning,  dejedled,.  and  fuppliant,  he  begged  for  a  ft 
lift  a  nee,  but  could  find  none  ;  the  ungrateful  Pompey 
fhut  his  gate  againft  him.  Cicero  prevented  the  decree 
for  his  banifhment,  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to  Greece. 
His  exceflive  forrow,  his  bitter  complaints  againft  his 
bell  friends,  prove  tha.this  pbllofophy,  of  which  he  made 
fucli  parade,  was  xnorQ  the  language  of  his  bead  than  of 
his  heart.  Clodius, 
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Clodius,  defirous  likewife  to  get  rid  of  Cato,  that  in-  Heiike- 
flexibie  republican,  who  inceffantly  continued  to  com- 
bat  vice  and  tyranny,  employed  him  to  dethrone  Ptole-  Cato, 
my  king  of/Cyprus.  That  prince  was  the  perfonal  ene¬ 
my  of  the  tribune,  who  procured  him  to  be  condemned 
as  an  enemy,  of  the  republic ;  but  Ptolemy  poifoned  him- 
felf  before  the  arrival  of  Cato. 

Pompey  at  lad  became  fenfible  of  his  miftake.  Clo-  6g$. 
dius  no  longer  paid  court  to  him,  and  Caxar’s  firft  cam- 
paign  in  Gaul  feemed  to  have  eclipfed  all  his  glory,  the  recall 
Jealous  of  the  one,  and  exafperated  againft  the  other,  ®fh^’pcre™’ 
he  procured  the  recall  of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  lo  meanly  cures  him 
abandoned.  Cicero,  at  his  return,  was  loaded  with  ho-  "xevv  pow' 
nours  ;  he  pafted  through  Italy  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
and  his  houles  were  rebuilt  at  the  expenfe  of  the  public. 

Pompey  very  foon  found  the  benefit  of  his  credit.  A 
fcarcity  of  corn  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  procur¬ 
ing  for  his  friend  the  fuperintcndence  of  provilions 
through  the  whole  empire,  with  very  extenfive  powers, 
for  five  years.  By  fuch  commiffions  the  property  of  the 
public  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ambitious  men, 
who  eafily  accumulated  great  fortunes. 

As  the  triumvirate  had  occafion  for  mutual  fupport, 
they  entered  into  new  engagements.  Pompey  and 
Crafius  were  made  confuls  with  important  governments  granted  t® 
for  five  years  ;  the  firft  in  Spain,  and  the  other  in  Syria, 

Greece,  and  Egypt.  The  friends  of  Caefar  refufed  their  for  five 
confent,  except  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  be  like-  Jeals* 
wife  continued  five  years  m  the  government  of  Gaul. 

Thefe  three  generals  were  authorized  to  levy  as  many 
troops,  and  to  exadt  from  the  kings,  and  other  allies  of 
Rome,  as  much  money  and  other  affiftance  as  they 
deemed  neceffary  ;  which  was  in  fact  making  them  ab- 
folute. 

The  infatiable  Craffus,  who  heaped  up  treafure  upon 
treafure,  who  fa  id  that  no  man  was  rich  unlefs  he  was 
able  to  fupport  an  army,  and  who  undoubtedly  was  ft  ill  and  killed 
poor  himfelf  amidft  all  his  opulence,  made  hafte  to  enter 
Afia,  that  he  might  fatiate  his  avaricious  dc  fires.  Hav- 
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ing  pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  lie  engaged  in  an 
imprudent  expedition  again  ft  the  Parihians,  induced  by 
no  motive  but  the  hope  of  ravifhing  from  them  their 
immenfe  riches.  But  the  Parthians  were  a  warlike  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  from  their  dexterity  in  archery  and  /kill  in 
horfemanfhip,  were  even  formidable  in  their  flight ;  fo 
that  in  the  end  Craftus  and  his  fon  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  cut  in  pieces.  The 
balance  of  power  which  he  held  between  Csefar  and  Pom- 
pey  was  now  broken ;  difeord  could  not  fail  to  follow, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  at  Rome  but  factions  and 
every  kind  of  diforder.  All  employments  were  purchaf- 
ed  openly,  and  their  canvaftings  were  attended  with  abts 

Murder  Of  of  violence:  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  which  ferved 
ciodms.  as  a  £gnaj  por  taking  up  arms. 

701-  Upon  this  occasion  the  friends  of  Pompey  attempted 
fouTcon-  f°  him  chofen  dibfator,  which  was  what  he  fecretly 
wilhed  ;  but  Cato,  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  by 
keeping  him  fubjebt  to  the  laws,  propofed  that  there 
fhould  be  no  other  conful,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  he  would 
be  ftill  accountable  for  his  condubf.  Though  it  was 
without  precedent,  Pompey  was  chofen  foie  conful,  with 
a  grant  of  new  troops,  and  a  revenue  of  a  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents  to  fupport  his  army ;  at  the  fame  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  was  continued  to  him,  with  a  power  of 
adminiftering  it  by  his  lieutenants.  He  chofe  a  col¬ 
league  before  the  expiration  of  his  conful fhip,  and  by 
this  feigned  moderation  blinded  the  fenate. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ConqiteJ ?  of  Gaul. — Breach  between  Cccfar  and  Pompey.— 

A  Civil  War. 

Succefs  of  J  N  lefs  than  ten  years  Csfar  had  overcome  the  Hel- 
OauK  m  A  vetians,  defeated  Arioviftus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Gen- 
many,  fubdued  the  Belgse,  reduced  all  Gaul  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  and  carried  the  terrour  of  his  arms  even 

into 
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into  Great  Britian.  Among  his  exploits  are  reckoned 
the  taking  of  eight  hundred  towns,  reducing  three  hun¬ 
dred  dates,  and  defeating  three  millions  of  men  in  dif¬ 
ferent  a6hons.  The  Gauls  were  a  brave  people,  but 
divided  into  {mail  dates  under  chiefs  who  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  authority.  It  was  not  foleiy  by  his  valour  and  mili¬ 
tary  talents  that  he  reduced  them,  but  likewise  by  ^  his 
artful  policy,  which  he  employed  m  fomenting  then 
quarrels  and  arming  them  againd  one  another. 

Intrepid,  fober,  indefatigable,  always  ready  for  action, 
always  attentive  to  bufinefs,  and  even  wmle  purfuing  the 
enemy,  watching  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  Rome  ;  he 
fpared  no  cod  to  purchafe  votes,  and  fec-ure  followers ;  Rom*, 
the  coiiful  Em  thus  alone  cod  him  a  hundred  and  liiC) 
talents.  He  enriched  his  officers  and  foldiers,  who  were 
no  longer  the  troops  of  the  date.  In  a  word,  he  did 
without  fcruple  whatever  could  advance  his  power,  and 
every  obdacle  was  furmounted  by  his  extraordinary  a- 
bilities. 

The  term  of  his  government  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
and,  by  depriving  him  of  his  military  command,  was  to  tween 
reduce  him  to  a  level  with  his  fellow  citizens.  ^  This  p*^eand 
was  the  private  wifh  of  Pompey,  who  fecretly  folicited  ompe  * 
his  recall  *  but  Curio  the  tribune,  who  had  been  bought 
over  by  Csefar,  warded  off  that  blow  without  Teeming 
to  be  of  either  party.  He  propofed  that  both  tlvcfe 
generals  dioulcl  either 'be  continued  or  recalled,  as  they 
were  equally  capable  of  didurbing  the  republic.  Wiiat- 
cver  moderation  might  be  affected  by  Pompey,  yet  he 
was  unwilling  to  lay  down  his  command  before  Caffar  ; 
therefore  Curio  was  of  opinion,  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  if  they  kept  poffeffion  of  their  governments, 
ffiould  be  declared  enemies  of  the  republic.  Caffar  of¬ 
fered  to  refign,  upon  condition  that  his  rival  fhouid;  but 
Pompey,  who  was  not  fo  able  nor  clear  lighted,  being 
perfuaded  that  Csfar’s  army  would  abandon  their  gene¬ 
ral,  carried  his  rafh  confidence  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  ht 
needed  only  to  ft  amp  upon  the  ground ,  and  an  army  would 
fart  up. 


After 
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The  latter  After  fame  negotiations  he  reje<fted  every  means  of 
blind  coif-  accommodation  that  was  propofed,  'and  thereby  render- 
fideneere-ed  a  civil  war  inevitable.  The  confuls  and  fenate  were 
ter  ms3  of  Party  >  the  people,  and  a  victorious  army,  com- 

accommo-  manded  by  the  greateft  general  the  world  ever  law,  was 
on  the  other.  The  firft  had  a  greater  appearance  of 
juftice  ;  the  other,  fuperiour  abilities,  courage,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  refources.  The  mod  unfpotted  juf- 
tice  in  fuch  circumflances  would  find  herlelf  too  weak 
to  contend. 

704-  Casfar  was  declared  an  enemy  of  Rome  if  he  refufed 
paffe&the  *°  re%n  the  command  ;  and  Pompey,  though  he  was 
Rubicon;  not  fconlul,  was  entrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
cmlfterna-  lie*  Caftar  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  finali 
txon.  river  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  the  reft  of  Italy, 
where  he  hefitated  for  fome  time — If  I  do  not  pafs,  laid 
he,  I  am  ruined ;  If  I  do  pafs ,  to  what  zvoes  is  Rome  ex - 
pofed  !  But,  recollecting  the  hatred  of  his  adverfaries, 
he  exclaimed,  The  die  is  caft ,  palled  the  river,  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  Rimini,  and  fpread  the  alarm  even  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Rome.  The  fenate  declared  that  there  was  a  /#- 
mult,  that  is  to  fay,  the  city  was  in  danger,  and  that  all 
the  citizens,  without  exception,  fhould  fly  to  arms. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  againft  an  enemy  fo 
Pharfaiia.  active  and  formidable.  Pompey  not  only  left  the  city," 
but  likewife  quitted  Italy.  C^far,  having  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  public  treafury,  from  w  hence  he  drew 
an  immeiife  fum,  fet  out  to  reduce  Spain,  where  his  op¬ 
ponents  were  very  powerful.  He  returned  victorious, 
and,  purfuing  his  rival  into  Macedonia,  gained  the  de- 
cifive  battle  of  Pharfaiia.  In  this  addon  it  was  evident¬ 
ly  feen,  that  fuperiority  of  numbers  avails  nothing  a- 
gainft  courage  and  difeipline.  A  crowd  of  young  pa¬ 
tricians,  enervated  by  luxury,  placed  a  blind  confidence 
in  Pompey,  and  calculated  beforehand  the  advantages 
of  a  victory  which  they  concluded  was  certain.  Csefar, 
obferving  that  a  dread  of  being  disfigured  would  make 
a  ftronger  impreflion  upon  them  than  a  third:  of  glory, 
ordered  his  veterans  to  aim  at  their  faces ;  and  in  fa  fit 
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they  were  very  foon  routed.  The  conqueror  found  in 
the  camp  of  the  enetay  the  whole  apparatus  of  Aiiatic 

luxury. 

He  threw  all  Pompey's  papers  into  the  fire,  without  c*f*r’s 
reading  one.  I  would  rather  not  be  acquainted  zvith 
crimes,  laid  he,  than  be  obliged  to  punifh  them.  He  fighed 
heavily  at  feeing  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  dead 
bodies ;  and  atleaft  endeavoured  to  repair,  by  an  heroic 
clemency,  the  evils  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  the 

author.  _  -  '  '  ’ 

The  famous  Pompey,  who  had  fo  long  been  mailer  The  court 

of  the  republic,  and  in  fome  degree  of  fortune,  but  now  °*uEffJ?t 
vanquifhed,  a  fugitive  and  wanderer,  fled  at  lafl  into  Pompey 
Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  fecure  afylum  from^atei 
young  Ptolemy,  whofe  father  Auletes,  after  his  expul- 
fion  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  he  had  re-efta- 
bliflied  on  the  throne  ;  but  how  few  friends  does  mis¬ 
fortune  leave  !  CaTar  purfued  him  with  great  eagernefs, 
and  the  court  of  Egypt  hefitated  for  fome  time  what 
part  they  fhould  take  ;  but  at  laft,  being  led  by  the  bafe 
counfels  of  Theodotus,  the  rhetorician,  they  were  per- 
luaded  to  commit  an  a<ft  of  treachery  and  cruel  murder, 
as  the  only  means  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Gefar ;  they 
profefied  to  receive  Pompey  with  open  arms,  and  at 
that  inftant  caufed  him  to  be  affafilnated.  They  pre- 
fented  his.  head  to  his  antagoniil ;  but,  inftead  of  (hew¬ 
ing  that  pleafure  which  they  expected,  he  only  gave 
figns  of  indignation  and  forrow. 

Cleopatra,  the  lifter  and  wife  ef  the  king  of  Egypt,  War  of  a- 
was  entitled,  by  their  father’s  will,  to  (hare  the  throne  lexaudm* 
with  him,  and  fupported  her  claim  by  force  of  arms. 

Ceefar  took  upon  him  to  decide  the  difpute  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  in- 
fp'ired  him  with  fentiments  which  gave  room  to  fufped: 
his  impartiality ;  for  this  reafon  Photinus,  the  minifter 
of  Ptolemy,  kindled  the  war  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
both  the  king  and  his  minifter  perithed.  Crefar,  ha v-.c.xfax 
ing  placed  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  inftantly  marched 
to  oppofe  Pharnaces,  the  fon  of  Mithridates  and  kingcieop*. 
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His  viflo-  of  Bofphorus,  who  was  making  extenfive  conqueffs  in 

Pharna-  Alia.  Save  an  account  of  his  'expedition  in  three 
ces.  words,  Veni,  vidi ,  vici* 

7o6.  Having  been  made  conful  for  five  years,  dilator  one 
to^ome1*  ycar’  PerPetua*  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  with  au- 
tvhere  he  thority  to  make  peace  or  war  as  he  judged  proper,  he 
J*  ®bib"  appeared  again  at  Rome  in  two  years  after  his  paffage 
over  the  Rubicon,  in  poffeffion  of  abfolute  power.  Far 
from  following  the  example  of  Sylla,  who  wanted  to  fe- 
cure  his  power  by  facrificing  his  fellow  citizens,  he  was 
eager  to  offer  pardon  to  all,  and  even  heaped  ads  of 
kind  nets  upon  a  number  of  his  principal  enemies ;  but 
as  yet  all  were  not  fubdued.  During. his  (lay  in  Egypt, 
where  an  indifcreet  amour  made  him  negledt  his  affairs, 
the  Tons  of  Pompey,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  feme  other  repub¬ 
licans,  had  collected  a  body  of  forces  in  Africa,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  But  who 
could  conquer  Caefar  ? 

War  in  Having  doffed  the  fea,  he  gained  three  battles  fuc- 
Africa.  ceffivelv.  Cato  had  fruitlefily  recommended  to  his  par¬ 
ty  not  to  expofe  their  army  to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat ; 
and,  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  Utica,  feemed  to  revive  the 
Roman  fenate,  and  to  preferve  fome  ideas  of  liberty  ; 
but  his  hopes  very  foon  vaniihed.  He  law  all  around 
him  entirely  difheartened,  and  propofed  to  his  friends, 
either  to  fly,  or  implore  mercy  from  the  conqueror  : 
but  for  himfelf  he  was  determined  not  to  furvive  the 
liberty  of  his  country.  After  having  calmly  converted 
with  two  philofopliers,  and  read  the  dialogue  of  Plato 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  feeling  the  point  of 
Cato  kills  Hs  lword,  he  faid — I  am  at  laji  my  own  mafter.  Hav- 
himieif.  ing  flept  fome  time,  when  be  waked,  he  ftabbed  himfelf ; 
at  the  noife  fome  of  his  friends  ran  to  offer  their  afiif- 
tance,  and  dreffed  the  wound,  but  he  tore  it  open  and 
expired.  Upon  the  news  being  brought  to  Cartar,  he 
exclaimed- — 0  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death ,  ftnee  thou 
didjl  envy  me  the  honour  of  preserving  thy  life.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  have  been  more  glorious  to  fave  than  to  conquer 
fuch  an  enemy.  If 


*  I  came,  I  faw,  I  overcame. 
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If  Cato  had  not  been  an  enthufiafl  in  virtue,  and  had  That  vir* 
endeavoured  by  fonfe  practicable  methods  to  correct  dif-  ™°“san 
order  inftead  of  rigidly  cenfuring  the  manners  of  the  wanted 
times,  his  patriot ifm  and  greatnefs  of  foul  might  have  pruucnce’ 
effected  much  good,  or  prevented  much  evil  ;  but  the 
obfervation  of  Cicero  is  very  juft.  :  By  conducting  him¬ 
felf  as  if  he  was  in  the  republic  of  Plato ,  and  not  among  the 
the  dree  s  of  Romulus,  his  feventy  was  ieidom  uferul,  foms- 
times  hurtful.  Xhefe  were  not  the  days  or  babncius; 


Fvome,  immerfed  in  corruption,  could  no  longer  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  ancient  principles.  It  was  neceflaiy  to 
comply  with  circumftances,  and  the  exigences  of  affairs. 
Cato  made  himfelf  refpeCtable  by  obferving  maxims 
funk  in  oblivion,  but  he  mifearried  by  endeavouring  to 
force  the  obfervation  of  them  on  others.  Ought  pru¬ 
dence  to  attempt  impoffibilities  ? 


C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

C re  jar  makes  himfelf  Majler  of  the  Republic. — His  Heath. 

CpHE  honours  which  were  lavifhed  upon  CsXar  at 
jp  his  return,  fufficiently  prove  that  nothing  but  the 
mere  Hi  ado  w  of  republican  government  was  left.  A  lavifhed 
folcmn  thankfgiving  to  the  gods  was  appointed  for  his 
victories  ;  the  dictatorfhip  was  at  firfl  prolonged  to  him 
for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  for  life  ;  with  the  title  of 
reformer  of  manners  ;  the  authority  ot  center,  which 
was  formerly  fhared  by  two  magiferates,  was  conferred 
upon  him  alone;  his  perfon  was  declared  inviolably. fa- 
cred his  flatue  was  placed  in  the  capitcl,  by  the  fide 
of  Jupiter’s,  with  the  following  facrilegious  inferiptipn—- 
To  the  demigod  Cafar.  Four  triumphs  were  decreed  to 
him  in  one  month,  upon  which  occafion  gold  an  d  filver 
vafes  were  difplayed  to  the  amount  of  fixty  five  thoufand 
talents. 

His  prodigality  to  his  foldiers  and  the  people,  the  en-  H13  pras. 
tertamments,  games,  and  magnificent  Ihews,  which  he 

exhibited, 
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exhibited,  delighted  the  multitude,  whom  the  charms 
of  pleafure  allured  to  flavery.  A  f£aft  which  was  ferved 
up  on  twenty  two  thoufand  tables,  in  the  ftreets  of  the 
city,  gives  us  an  idea  of  his  profufion.  So  much  were 
the  manners  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  corrupted, 
that  the  knights  were  net  afhamed  to  fight  in  the  arena 
with  the  common  gladiators. 

lie  re-  The  mildnefs  of  Cgefar’s  difpofition,  his  application 

order!1  and  to  cares  government,  and  the  prudence  of  his 
makes  laws,  were  the  belt  inftruments  for  varnifhing  his  ambi- 
good taws.  p[OUS  attempts.  He  re-eftablifhed  good  order  in  the 
city,  and  attra&ed  to  it  a  number  of  inhabitants ;  en¬ 
couraged  population  by  rewards ;  checked  extravagant 
luxury,  and  limited  the  duration  of  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  fixing  the  pretorian  to  one  year,  and  the 
confular  to  two. 

He  re-  In  quality  of  fovereign  pontiff  he  reformed  the  calen- 

caiendar*  ^ar’  ln^°  w'n*c^  pontiffs,  either  through  ignorance, 
which  had  or  from  fome  interefled  motives,  had  introduced  the 
greatly  greateft  confufion.  The  year  at  that  time,  according 
confuted  ,to  their  computation,  confided  of  twelve  lunar  months 
pLtdiL  an  intercalation  of  twenty  two  or  twenty  three  days 

alternately,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years ;  but  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  either  introduced  or  omitted  the  intercalation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circum dances,  as  they  wanted  to  abridge  or 
to  prolong  the  time  of  the  magidrates  continuing  in 
office;  and  by  this  means  all  order  was  fubverted.  So- 
figenes,  an  adronomer  of  Alexandria,  cleared  up  this 
chaos,  and  the  folar  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  five 
days,  with  an  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth  year, 
was  edabiifhcd  by  Csefar.  Befide  the  intercalary  month 
it  was  neceffary  to  add  fixty  feven  days  to  the  firfl 
year. 

TMs  ex-  Even  this  excellent  reformation,  which  deferved  the 
formation  higheft  encomiums,  was  cenlured,  like  every  thing  which 
cenfured.  offends  old  cuftoms  and  vulgar  prejudices.  Cicero  him- 
felf,  who  was  more  capable  than  any  man  of  feeing  its 
merit,  made  it  a  fubjeef  of  indecent  raillery.  Hearing 
it  ©bferved,  that  a  certain  conflellation  was  to  rife  next 

day-— 


day — Yes,  faid  he,  and  by  order  of  Cafar.  It  was  a  great 
di'fcredit  to  this  able  orator  that  he  facrificed  every  thing 
to  a  witicilm.  Can  the  truly  wife  man  ever  allow  him* 
felf  to  be  guilty  of  an  adt  of  injuftice  ? 

The  two  fons  of  Pompey  having  fiirred  up  their  friends 
in  Spain  to  take  arms,  Caffiar  haftened  to  that  quarter, 
and  by  a  vidory  which  he  gained  at  Munda,  gave  liber- 
|  ty  a  mortal  blow.  He  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  as  if 
he  had  defeated  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  and,  be- 
I  ing  named  perpetual  di&atorand  emperour,  endeavour¬ 
ed  more  than  ever  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
even  difmilled  his  guards ;  he  caufed  the  ftatues  of 
Pompey  to  be  replaced  ;  and,  to  increafe  rewards,  added 
a  number  of  new  offices ;  he  heaped  favours  upon  many 
of  his  mortal  enemies,  and  filled  the  fenate  with  his  own 
creatures ;  but  he  greatly  debafed  its  dignity,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  fix  hundred  fenators,  moft  of  them  unworthy  of 
j  that  rank,  whom  he  employed  as  inftruments  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  We  fhall  foon  fee  the  military  title  of  Empe¬ 
rour  ,  which  had  been  formerly  conferred  by  the  foldiers 
as  merely  honorary,  very  foon  become  a  title  of  fove- 
reignty. 

Some  zealous  republicans  detefled  the  thought  of  a 
power  deflructive  to  the  ancient  government ;  and  the 
!  didfator  exafperated  them  either  by  his  pride  or  indifcre- 
tion.  One  day  when  the  fenate  came7  in  a  body  to  de¬ 
cree  new  honours  to  him,  he  did  not  condefcend  to  rife 
!  from  his  tribunal,  and  even  the  populace  were  offended 
with  this  inftance  of  contempt.  Some  time  after,  when 
Mark  Anthony,  his  colleague  in  the  confulfh ip,  publicly 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  diadem,  the  populace  applauded 
his  having  refufed  it ;  but  his  real  purpofe  was  to  found 
!  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  known  that  he  wilhed  for  the  title  of  king,  fo 
hateful  to  the  Romans.  A  word  fometimes  may  have 
very  confiderable  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  but 
j  while  Car  far  enjoyed  fupreme  and  abfolute  authority, 
what  occafion  had  he  for  a  title  which  could  only  ferve 
to  alarm  the  minds  of  the  peoole  ? 
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Confprra-  A  confpiracy,  headed  by  Cafffus,  was  immediately 
jy s°^aaf*  foi'med.  Among  a  number  whom  he -engaged  to  join 
Brutus,  him  was  Marcus  Brutus,  a  defcendant  of  the  firft  com 
ful,  the  fon  in  law  and  imitator  of  Cato  ;  whom  Cad'ar 
loved  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  having  not  only 
fpared  his  life,  but  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  admit¬ 
ted  him  into  his  friendfhip,  without  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  his  detedation  of  an  ufurped  power.  Some  anonym 
mous  billets  which  Brutus,  at  that  time  pre-tor,  found 
upon  his  tribunal,  roufed  the  republican  fentiments  in 
his  mind.  There  was  written  upon  them — Brutus ,  thou 
Jleepeft ;  thou  art  no  longer  the  fame.  Being  daggered  by 
thefe  indirect  methods,  CafTius  at  lad  entirely  brought 
him  over  by  his  difcourfe. 

Portia’s  Portia,  the  iiludrious  daughter  of  Cato,  and  v/ife  of 
courage.  Brutus,  obferving  that  he  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and 
concealed  from  her  fome  affair  of  confequence,  made  a 
deep  wound  in  her  thigh  on  purpoie  to  try  her  fortitude 
in  refiding  pain.  Being  fatisfied  that  even  torments 
could  not  wring  a  fecret  from  her,  die  difcovered  the 
wound  to  Brutus,  and,  acquainting  him  with  the  clefiga 
fhe  had  in  executing  this  hardy  deed,  obtained  the  con¬ 
fidence  die  fo  much  deli  red. — Grant  me,  O  heaven,  cried 
Brutus,  that  I  may  prove  my f elf  a  kujhand  worthy  of  For - 
Ha  !  The  very  foul  of  Cato,  whom  philofophy  railed 
fuperiour  to  all  the  men  of  his  time,  animated  his 
daughter.- 

Csefaraf-  The  fcheme  was  laid  to  affaflnate  the  dictator  in  full  j 
iafiinated.  ffnate,-  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Afia,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Craffus  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Some  fufpicions  and  forebodings,  rather  than 
the  pretended  oracles  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
every  hidorian,  made  him  hefitate  about  going  to  the 
meeting  of  the  fenate ;  but  imagining,  as  his  flatterers 
told  him,  that  his  prefervation  was  of  confequence  to  the 
date,  and  that  no  attempt  durd  be  made  againd  his  ; 
life,  he  expofed  himfelf  without  taking  any  deps  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  confpirators,  furrounding 
him,  dabbed  him  with  their  daggers  j  when,  at  fight  of 
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Brutus,  he  cried  out — And  thou  too ,  Brutus  !  after  winch* 
without  attempting  any  longer  to  defend  himfelf,  he  co¬ 
vered  his  face  with  his  robe,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  five 
'  this  great  hero  met  his  death  like  a  man  who  needed 
not  to  regret  the  lofs  of  life.  . 

According  to  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  Roman  re-  fceflec- 
public,  whoever  attempted  to  ufurp  a  fovereign  authori- 
ty  was  held  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  expofed  to  murder* 
fuffer  from  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  t  Crefat,* 
therefore,  being  in  pofieffion  of  the  whole  power*  was,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  undoubtedly  guilty*  An  affaffi na¬ 
tion  made  up  for  the  want  of  legal  power  to  punifh  him* 

But  if  Rome  could  have  preferved  her  liberty  no  longer, 
and  muft  necefTarily  have  fubmitted  to  fome  ambitious 
ufurper,  from  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  people, 
which  were  the  great  fupports  of  liberty,  being  deflroy- 
ed  ;  if  the  example  of  Sylla,  and  the  enormous  wealth 
and  credit  of  fome  individuals,  muff  foorier  or  later  have 
changed  the  republic  into  a  monarchy,  ought  not  the 
fovereignty  of  Gefar  to  have  been  preferred  before  the 
horrours  of  new  civil  wars  ?  The  atrocious  adtion  of 
Brutus,  who  kills  his  friend  and  benefadtor  in  the  chi¬ 
merical  hope  of  faving  the  ftate,  is  an  inftance  of  repub¬ 
lican  fanaticifm,  the  excefles  of  which  greatly  refeinble 
thofe  of  religion. 

Cicero,  with  whofe  timidity  the  confpirators  were  too  According 
well  acquainted  to  entrufl:  him  with  their  fecret,  com- 
plained  that,  after  the  deed  was  done,  they  did  not  put  friends  of 
to  death  all  the  intimate  friends  of  Casfar.  In  his  letter  ^uki 
to  Atticus  he  faid — They  have  executed  a  chitdijh  project  iiave  bee** 
with  the  courage  of  heroes  ;  the  tree  is  felled ,  hut  the  roots  klHed’ 
fill fuhjift.  It  was  impofiible  at  that  time  to  deftroy  the 
roots  of  tyranny,  for  they  were  connedled  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  which  were  incapable  of  reformation. 
Perhaps,  even  among  the  confpirators,  there  might  foom 
have  been  feen  a  new  ufurper.  We  fhall  find  Cicero 
miflaken^  in  his  politics,  and  become  the  author  and 
vidlim  of  the  fortune  of  Auguflus. 
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Csefar  bad  no  fooner  expired  than  the  murderers  ra?! 
j-pirators  through  the  city  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  ex- 
fucceed  claiming,  that  the  king  of  Rome  was  dead  ;  they  were 

'tluiace  i°:,ried  by  feme  patricians,  but  the.  people  appeared 
popuace.  wjt^  confternation  and  regret  ;  therefore,  finding 

themfclves  difappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  capitol.  Mark  Anthony,  who  was  conful, 
and  Lepidus,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  difeovered  a  rea- 
dinefs  to.  avenge  the  death  of  the  diffator,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  feize  the  fupreme  power,  which  was  the  object  oi 
imp™-  their  ambition.  The  fenate  afTembled  to  confider  whe- 
j  ui  tat  ion"  tber  Capfar  fhoujd  be  declared  a  tyrant  or  a  lawful  ma- 
of  the  giftrate ;  and  his  memory  w'as  on  the  point  of  being 

senate.  p|ap-ec|5  wpen  Anthony  artfully  obferved,  that  as  all  the 

offices  had  been  filled  up  by  the  didator,  the  governours 
and  magiftrates  would  be  obliged  toTefign  as  foon  as  it 
fhould  be  declared  that  he  from  whom  their  authority 
flowed  was  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  and  that  a  moil 
fatal  anarchy,  diftrefs,  and  civil  war,  would  be  the  con- 
fequence.  They  left  the  quefdon  undecided,  and 
agreed  that  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  fhould  not  be 
profecuted  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  confirmed  all 
pretended  his  laws.  Such  an  equivocal,  or  rather  contradictory 
peace.  decree,  palled  while  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  critical  fitua- 
tion,  could  not  be  expended  to  reflore  tranquillity. .  It 
was  abfolutely  necefiary  cither  to  Ihew  a  refolute  fpirit, 
or  to  renounce  liberty  altogether.  Anthony,  by  being 
in  pofleffion  of  Cm  far’s  papers,  forged  whatever  he 
pleated,  and  employed  them  for  his  own  purpofes. 

Mark  An- *  \n  the  mean  time  the  different  parties  feemed  to  be 
thony  ftirs  qpns;  to  conciliate  matters ;  and  the  confpirators,  hav- 
people  a-  mg  come  down  from  the  capitol,  were  received  in  a 

murderers  friendly  manner  by  Anthony  and  Lepidus  :  but  a  flep 
of  Csfar.  taken  by  the  former  very  foon  revived  the  diffenfions. 
He  cauled  Cmfar’s  will  to  be  read,  in  which  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  fome  of  the  murderers,  and  confi- 
derable  legacies  left  to  the  Roman  people.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  being  penetrated  with  tendernefs  and  gra- 
titudef  they  were' completely  inflamed  by  the  encomium 
;  which 
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wliich  he  paffed  upon  that  great  man,  by  the  recital  of 
his  actions,  and  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his 
virtues.  As  the  body  was  laid  out  for  performing  the 
funeral  obfequies,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  difplay 
the  robe  dyed  in  blood,  and  to  point  out  the  wounds 
which  had  been  given  by  the  affaflms.  Such  was  the 
effed  which  his  harangue  made  upon  the  people,  that 
in  a  tranfport  of  rage  they  ran  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfes 
of  the  confpirators,  who  immediately  quitted  Rome. 

On  purpofe  to  gain  the  fenate,  the  conful  affected  aHed 
great  deiire  to  reftore  republican  government,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  Sextus,  the  fon  of  Pompey,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  Spain  ever  fince  the  battle  of  Munda, 
fhotild  be  recalled.  Even  Cicero  fell  into  the  fnare, 
and  highly  extolled  Anthony,  whom  we  lhall  very  foon 
find  him  tearing  in  pieces  by  the  mod  violent  invectives. 


ceives  the 


CHAP.  IX. 

Daring  Policy  of  Octavius. —  The  Triumvirate. — Battle 
of  Philippi,  in  which  the  Republican  Party  was  defir oyed.  . 

CTAVIUS,  fo  celebrated  afterwards  under  the  Oilavius, 
name  of  Auguftus,  grandma  of  Julia  the  filer  of  £y°c-*rar, 
Caffar,  made  his  appearance  at  this  time,  and  though  declares 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  took  a  leading  part  in  pub- 
lie  affairs.  He  had  been  adopted  by  the  didator,  his 
great  uncle,  who  left  him  three  fourths  of  his  fortune. 

Pie  was  fludying  eloquence  at  Apollonia,  a  maritime 
town  in  Epirus,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
tragical  event  which  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 

Pie  Was  adviied  to  diffemble,  to  let  time  work,  and  even 
to  renounce  his  adoption  and  inheritance  ;  but  he  had 
too  much  ambition  to  follow  fuc'u  advice;  and,  going 
immediately  to  Rome,  declared  himfelf  the  heir  of  Cm  far. 

Having  obfervecl  that  Anthony,  who  was  foie  reader, 
was  little  difpofed  to  iliew  him  any  favour,  he  perfiile.d 
in  Ills  purpole  with  a  fleady,  artful  policy.  The  dida- 
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tor’s  money  being  refufed  to  him  by  the  conful,  he  fold 
his  patrimony,  that  he  might  difeharge  the  legacies 
mentioned  in  CaAar’s  will  ;  an  infallible  means  of  at¬ 
taching  the  people  to  his  intereft,  and  provoking  them 
againft  a  man  who,  by  injuring  the  fon,  muft  appear  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  and  unjuft  to  the 
public. 

Anthony  and  Odavius  were  frequently  reconciled, 
but  (fill  frefh  quarrels  arofe  :  the  laft  wanted  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  Csefar,  while  the  other  only  affeded 
to  wifh  it,  becaufe  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  multi? 
tude,  but  at  bottom  his  foie  purpofe  was  to  aggrandize 
himfelf ;  and  their  interefts,  being  totally  oppofite,  at 
laft  produced  a  civil  war,  The  hope  of  then*  deftroy- 
ing  one  another  was  matter  of  much  fatisfadion  to  ma? 
ny  of  the  fenators.  Cicero,  lefs  prudent  than  thofe  that 
remained  neuter,  efpopfed  the  part  of  Odavius,  and  in¬ 
veighed  with  all  the  powers  of  his  oratory  againft  An? 
thonv,  which  brought  upon  him  that  reproach  of  Bru¬ 
tus,  'that  he  was  lefs  anxious  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
than  to  find  a  good  mafter  for  himfelf.  The  perform!  ene¬ 
my  of  the  one,  and  (educed  by  the  pretended  confidence 
and  flattery  of  the  other,  he  perhaps  imagined  that  he 
was  folely  employed  in  ferving  his  country,  while  he  was 
only  gratifying  his  own  refentment  and  vanity.  Some¬ 
times  we  may  fo  far  deceive  ourfelves  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  motives  of  our  adions,  while  they  are  plainly  feen 
by  the  world, 

The  pidure  of  that  celebrated  orator,  as  drawn  by 
Montefquieu,  explains  the  fecret  of  his  proceedings, 
“  I  believe”  fays  he,  ‘‘that  if  Cato  had  preferved  his  life 
u  for  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  he  would  have  given  a 
66  different  turn  to  affairs,  Cicero,  with  admirable  ta? 
<c  lents  for  fliining  in  a  fubordinate  fphere,  was  not  capa- 
44  ble  of  taking  the  lead  ;  he  had  a  fine  genius,  but  cf- 
44  ten  wanted  elevation  of  foul*  With  him  virtue  was 
4£  but  a  fecondary  motive,  as  glory  was  with  Cato, 
44  Cicero  was  always  the  firfi  in  his  own  eyes  ;  Cato  ne- 

ver  thought  of  himfelf*  The  one  would  have  favecl  the 

44  re 


“  republic  for  its  own  fake ;  the  other,  that  he  might 

have  boaftca  of 

Such  a  paffion  for  vain  glory  is  a  proof  cf  a  weak  Mean  con- 
mind,  which  may  be  led  into  egregious  errours  from  lead^to** 
mean  confide'rations.  Bcfides,  Cicero,  by  extolling  the  great  er- 

I  young  Ccefar,  expeded  to  ft  cure  a  fupport  for  himfelf.  rours° 
Though  his  eloquent  Philippics  are  fufpeded  to  have 
flowed  Irom  perfonal  refentment,  yet,  like  thofe  of  De- 
mofthenes,  they  are  excellent  models  for  Bate  orators. 

The  government  of  Ci  fal  pi  n  e  Gaul,  w  hich  Ant  bony  He  caufes 
fecured  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  keep  Italy  in  awe,  was  honours 
the  occafon  of  the  war.  .Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  lifted  up. 

II  chief  confpirators,  had  been  appointed  to  that  govern-  °.n  oaa“ 
ment  by  the  didator,  and  intended  to  maintain  himfelf™5’ 

in  it.  Afithony  advanced  to  difplace  him.  Octavius 
was  likewife  at  the  head  of  an  army,  though  without  a 
title  to  the  command,  but  was  prefled  by  his  foldiers  to 
|  aflame  that  of  propretor  ;  which  he  refuted,  from  an  af¬ 
fected  modcfty,  in  hopes  of  the  credit  it  might  procure 
|  him  with  the  fenate  ;  this  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  the  ft- 
nate,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  not  only  named  him  pro¬ 
pretor,  but  likewife  ereded  a  ftatue  to  him,  aqd  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  Band  for  the  confulftiip  ten  years  before  the 
time  fixed  by  lawn  It  was  not  the  firfi  time  that  Cice¬ 
ro  had  facrificed  the  laws  to  thofe  whofe  friendBiip  he 
courted. 

Anthony  had  already  begun  to  bcfiege  Decimus  in  Anthony 
1  Modena,  but  Cicero  caufed  him  to  be  declared  the  ene-  ed^and" 
my  of  his  country  if  he  did  not  immediately  raife  the  joins  Le- 
fiege  and  leave  Cifalpine  Gaul.  This  decree  of  the  ft-  pidus* 
nate  being  treated  with  contempt,  the  two  confuls,  Hir- 
!  tius  and  Panfa,  in  conjunction  with  Odavius,  were  or- 
;  dered  to  go  and  attack  him.  Panfa  was  defeated,  and 
killed  :  Hirtius,  in  gaining  a  battle,  loft  his  life.  An- 
!  thony,  being  obliged  to  fly,  efcaped  into  Tranfa'lpine 
Gaul,  where  Lepidus  had  the  command.  Having  pre- 
fented  himfelf  in  a  mourning  habit  to  the  foldiers,  they 
were  affeded  with  compaflion,  and  proclaiming  him  ge¬ 
neral,  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  declare  in  his  favour,  that 
he  might  not  be  totally  forfaken,  After 
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After  the  defeat  of  Anthony,  the  fenate  no  longer 
fhewed  the  fame  complaifanee  for  Gdtavius,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Decimus.  The  republi¬ 
can  party  having  recovered  courage,  Odtavius  found  it 
was  time  to  pull  off  the  maik.  Cicero,  frill  continuing 
to  be  the  dupe  of  his  artifice,  attempted -in  vain  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  confulfhip  for  him,  in  hope  of  being  nominated 
his  colleague;  but  the  propofal  being  received  with  a 
peal  of  laughter  by  the  fenate,  the  heir  of  the  dictator  ‘ 
did  not  hefitate  to  copy  the  bold  and  artful  policy  of 
Casfar,  and,  uniting  his  interefts  with  thofe  of  Anthony 
and  Lepidus,  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  Rome, 
where  he  forced  them  to  choofe  him  conful,  though  he 
was  fcarcely  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  thus,  by  his  ad- 
drefs  rather  than  his  courage,  put  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
to  gratify  that  ambition  with  which  he  was  devoured. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  had  withdrawn,  the  one  into 
Greece,  and  the  other  into  Afia,  where  their  party  was 
ferengthened  by  fuccefs,  and  they  reckoned  twenty  le¬ 
gions  under  their  command.  The  firfl  ftep  of  the 
young  -conful  was,  to  caufe  them  to  be  condemned,, 
with  all  who  where  concerned  in  Caffar’s  murder ;  but 
as  he  could  not  expedt  to  fubduc  them  without  affift- 
ance,  he  caufed  the  decree  which  had  been  palled  againft 
Anthony  and  Lepidus  to  be  revoked.  G&avius  joined  . 
tliefe  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena,  where  their 
conference  lafted  three  days,  They  agreed  to  fhare  the 
fovereign  power  among  them  for  five  years,  under  the  - 
appellation  of  triumvirs,  Lepidus  was  to  continue  in 
Rome,  while  Gdhivius  and  Anthony  carried  on  the  war 
again  ft  the  confpirators  ;  but  their  enemies,  were  to  be 
previoufty  extirpated  by  a  profeription,  which  would 
procure  them  the  means  of  fupporting  their  army. 
Thus  all  the  horrours  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  which  had  . 
been  in  fome  degree  effaced  by  the  clemency  of  Qefar, 
were  again  renewed.  Csefar,  notwithftanding  his  cle¬ 
mency,  had  been  qiurdered,  which  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  triumvirs. 
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It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  horrours  of  this-  pro-  Dreadful 
fcription.  The  tyrants  begun  with  facnficing  their  tioa- 
fri'ends  and  kindred  to  one  another.  Lepidus  Patented 
the  head  of  his  brother,  Anthony  his  uncle  s,  and  Octa- 
vius  that  of  Cicero,  by  whom  he  had  been  too  zealoufly 
feconded.  It  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
conceal  or  affift  any  profcribed  perfon  ;  a  reward  was 
offered  to  whoever  fliould  kill  them,  and  even  the  iiee- 
dom  of  the  city  to  Haves  who  afiaffinated  their  matters. 

Some  heroic  proofs  of  fidelity  in  women  and  Haves  were 
to  be  met  with  even  amidtt  this  dreadful  carriage  and 
the  treachery  of  the  times,  but  villainy  made  blood  to 
flow  in  torrents  over  the  whole  country.  .  At  fight  of 
Cicero’s  head,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  tribund  whom 
his  eloquence  had  faved,  Antnony1  exulted  with  jo)  - 
Three  hundred  fenators,  and  mofe  than  two  thousand 
kniohts,  were  murdered.  U  there  was  no  other  came  of 
hatred,  the  poffeffion  of  riches  was  a  fufficient  offence. 

Yet,  x after  all,  as  the  conhfcations  were  inadequate  to 
their  wants,  they  impofed  a  tax  upon  the  mothers, 
daughters  and  relations  of  the  profcribed.  Here  was 
one  of  thofe  abominable  feenes,  where  men  were  to  be 
feen  divefted  of  humanity  by  their  paflions,  and  fur- 

paffing  the  fury  of  tigers.  .  .  . 

Being  at  lafl  glutted  with  mattacrc  and  rapine,  they  oaavius 

battened  to  execute  their  proje&s  agai  n  ft  the  republi- 
cans.  Lepidus  guarded  Rome,  whileffiis  two  colleagues  march 
entered  Macedonia,  where  Brutus  had  been  joined  by  {il,u 
Caffius.  No  Roman  armies  had  ever  been  feen  of  equal  cam 
number  to  thofe  that  were  now  to  decioe  the  fa t of  the 
republic.  On  each  licie  they  amounted  10  moie  than  a 
hundred  thouland  men,  feaioned  to  war,  and  animatcu 
with  all  the  ardour  which  ambition  or  a  love  of  lioerty 
could  infpire.  Caffius  wanted  to  avoid  coming  to  an 
engage  men?,  becaufe  the  enemy  mull  nave  foon  penfh- 
ed  for  want  of  provifions ;  but  Brutus,  did  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  .The  foidiers  exclaimed,  that  it  w^s  cow¬ 
ardly  to  decline  the  combat  ;  they  murmured- and  de¬ 
fer  ted,  and  their  impatience  determined  their  generals 

to  engage. 
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Battie'of  r  *  i]Qr  P^PPh  which  was  fought  on  the  con- 

Philippi,  hncs  or  Macedonia  and  TL brace,  deftroyed  the  republi¬ 
can  party.  Octavius,  who  was  as  cowardly  in  the  field 
as  he  was  bold  in  council,  concealed  himfelfon  pretence 
0l.  teknels,  and  his  legions  were  routed  by  Brutus ;  but 
while  the  ^conqueror  was  too  rafhly  purfuing  the  fum- 
S,'st  tiveS)  Anthony. broke  and  difperfed  the  wing  of  the  ar. 
jsrutus,  my  commanded  by  Cafiius,  who,  being;  ignorant  of  the 

,  ...  .  .  ^  e?  ^  obliged  one  of  his  freed  men 

to  knl  him.  Both  armies,  being  in  one  part  victorious, 
in  the  other  dereated,  retreated  to  their  camps.  That 
of  the  triumvirs  was  in  want  of  every  kind  of  provifion, 
wmch  determined  Brutus  to  purfue  the  plan  of  Cafiius ; 
and  the  fuccefs  would  have  been  infallible,  if  the  muti¬ 
ny  of  his  troops  had  not  obliged  him  to  hazard  a  fecond 

After  having  totally  defeated  the  win<* 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Odavius,  he  loft  the  bat> 
tie;  and,  being  perfuaded  that  liberty  was  annihilated, 
teil  upon  his  fword,  and  died  the  fame- death  as  his 
colleague. 


Faults  of 
thel'e  two 
Ho/ nan  3. 


Reflec¬ 
tions  up- 
tn  fui- 


Thefe  two  generals  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
laft  ot  the  Romans,  but  they  might  have  better  deferved 
ik  ^  Caffi us,  or  a  \iolcnt,  haughty  temper,  was  lufpeded 
or  being  inunenced  lets  by  zeal  for  his  country  than 
hatred  againft  CaTar.  Brutus,  virtuous  from  principle, 
inviolably  attached  to  the  laws,  juft  and  compaftionate, 
leipeding  the  title  or  citizen  even  in  his  enemies,  yield¬ 
ed  too  much  to  that  enthufiafm  which  impedes  reflec¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  going  too 
g»eat  lengths,  he  did  not  ad  with  fufficient  vigour; 
while  at  others,  though  but  feldom,  he  thought  that  vio¬ 
lence  in  mpport  of  the  caule  in  which  he  was  engaged 
might  be  permitted.  Before  the  fecond  battle  of  Phi-' 
J!PP\  he  prom i fed  his  fbldiers  the  pillage  of  Sparta  and 
I  h edition ica,  if  they  gained  the  vidory.  This,  as  Pfu„ 
taich  obferves,  was  to  imitate  thofe  who  plead  for  the 
right  of  the  ftrongeft. 

Biutus  and  Caflius,  oy  killing  themfelves,  at  the  fame 
time  deftroyed  the  republic,  and  have  therefore  been 


very 
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very  properly  cenfured  for  their  rafh  defpair ;  But  ought  dde, 
we  to  afcribe  fuicide,  which  was  at  that  time  very  ire-  was  at 
quent  in  Rome,  to  a  want  of  courage  ?  “  It  is  reruiutti™ 

“  tain,”  fays  the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  44  that  men  moIU 
are  become  lefs  free,  lets  courageous,  lets  inclined  to 
44  perform  noble  adibns,  than  they  were  when  by  the 
«  power  which  they  affirmed  over  themfeives  they 
«  could  at  all  times  efcape  from  every  other  power.”' 

The  Chriftian  religion  infpires  its  followers  with  a  juft 
abhorrence  of  fuicide  3  and  the  inftances  of  it  which  we 
meet  with  at  prefent  are  almoft  all  the  effect  of  vice  and 
irregularities,  that  prove  how  needful  are  the  divine 
morals  it  teaches.  It  is  no  lets  evident,  that  it  was  not 
from  cowardice  that  the  Catos  and  the  Brutufes  rather 
facrificed  their  lives  than  fubmit  to  lofe  their  liberty* 

Subtil  reaionings  upon  this  fubjed  can  never  weaken 
the  proofs  drawn  from  our  feelings. 


CHAP.  X. 

Anthony  s  Mif conduct  turned  by  Octavius  to  his  ozvn  Ad~ 

|  '  tao  6' — -Battle  of  Atdinnu  and  End  of  the  Republic. 

o'  J 

rpHE  daftardly  Odavius  (for  tho*  he  commanded  New 
£  armies,  he  deferved  no  other  appellation)  continued  oaTvius. 
to  glut  himfelf  with  blood  after  the  battle  which  An¬ 
thony  had  gained  for  him.  A  multitude  of  illuftrious 
vidims  were  butchered,  and  among  others  Favonjtus  the°ius*V0‘ 

|  fenator,  a  philofopher,  and  the  friend  of  Brutus,^  but 
guiltlefs  of  having  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Cas- 
I  far.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  the  moft  unjuft 
tyranny  is  preferable  to  a  civil  war  ;  the  truth  of  which 
I  has  been  too  often  confirmed  by  experience. 

As  the  troops  engaged  in  the  fervice  oi  the  tyrants  ^rotf^lor“ 
folely  from  motives  of  intereft,  and  the  allurement  of  foidiers. 
riches,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to  give  them  a  gratui¬ 
ty  of  five  thoufand  drachmas  *  per  man,  befides  addi¬ 
tional 
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tional  recompenies  to  the  officers.  We  may  eatily  judge 
to  what  extortions  the  people  were  expofed.  Anthony 
went  into  Aha  on  purpofe  to  drain  it  of  the  little  mo¬ 
ney  which  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  Brutus  and  Caffius. 
Since  you  double  our  taxes ,  faid  an  orator  to  him,  double 
hkezvife  our  Jammers  and  harvefls ,  otherwise  zve  jhall  not  he 
able  to  fatisfy  you.  But  what  avail  reafons  againd  force  ? 
Anthony  When  Anthony  arrived  in  Cilicia,  he  fummoned  be- 
byPcieled  fore.  him  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  whofe  conduct 
patu.  during  the  war  had  given  room  for  fufpicion.  The 
princefs  appeared,  and  by  her  charms  captivated  that 
great  general  and  afpiring  politician,  who,  lulled  afleep 
in  the  lap  of  love,  forgot  every  thing  but  her.  O&a- 
vius,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  intereds,  and 
how  to  get  the  whole  power  into  his  hands,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  Anthony’s  blind  paffion,  and  by  the  mod  fkiiful 
addrefs  made  up  for  his  want  of  military  talents, 
ran*  of  After  vanquilhing,  by  his  generals,  Sextus,  the  fon  of 
lepidus.  Pompey,  who,  being  mafter  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  had 
given  him  nofmall  uneafinefs,  he  feized  the  Ml  pre¬ 
tence  for  getting  rid  of  Lepidus,  a  man  entirely  dedi- 
tute  of  merit,  whofe  rife  feemed  to  be  owing  to  one  of 
thofe  unaccountable  caprices  in  which  fortune  fome- 
times  delights.  That  triumvir  defeended  to  the  lowed 
lubmiffion,  begged  his  life,  and  on  that  condition  was 
contented  to  pafs  his  days  in  contempt  and  obfeurity. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  his  meannefs  and  pride 
by  the  following  anecdote.  Having  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  celebrate  a  triumph  for  his  fuccefs  in  a  trifling 
expedition,  he  himfelf,  with  the  confent  of  his  colleagues, 
drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  began  thus — To  all  thofe 
who  flail  honour  our  triumph ,  health  and  honour ;  to  all 
others ,  mifery  and  prof cription. 

Anthony,  having  made  young  Pompey  prifoner  in 
Afia,  and  put  him  to  death,  was  the  only  man  left  who 
could  difpute  the  empire  with  ids  colleague  ;  but,  in¬ 
dent!  of  tills,  he  paved  the  way  for  his  rival’s  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  ruined  himfelf  by  a  feries  of  the  mod  inexcu- 
f able  faults. 


His  want 
of  merit. 


His  pride 
and  mean¬ 
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Ful via,  widow  of  the  feditious  Clodius,  at  that  time  Anthony 
married  to  Anthony,  had  fomented  a  quarrel  between  ™^slf 
him  and  Odavius,  on  purpofe  to  force!  him  from  the  odious 
arms  of  Cleopatra.  This  was  the  caufc  of  a  flight  war,  tempdbie. 
in  which  Perufa  was  deftroyed.  Both  parties  being  -re¬ 
conciled,  and  having  made  a  divifion  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces,  Anthony,  without  any  reafon,  quitted  Italy,  to 
which  he  had  returned.  The  Athenians,  among  whom 
he  defigncd  to  pafs  the  winter,  received  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  deity,  and  offered  him  their  tutelar  goddefs,  Mi¬ 
nerva,  in  marriage;  a  piece  of  flattery  which  he  reward¬ 
ed  by  exading  from  them  a  thoufand  talents  for  her 
portion.  Oil  his  return  from  an  unfuccefsful  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  he  made  himfelf  odious  and  con¬ 
temptible  by  new  excefTes ;  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Ccelo  Syria ;  lavished 
provinces  and  kingdoms  on  the  children  he  had  by  her ; 
and  by  every  adion  brought  new  difgrace  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  name. 


Odavius  had  the  addrefs  to  feize  every  opportunity  o&avius 
of  leffening  the  charader  of  his  rival,  and  at  laft  ac-.^feTf 
cufed  him  before  the  fenate.  A  war  was  refolved  up-  his  enemy, 
on,  and  Anthony  prepared  for  it  in  the  midft  of  plea- 
fares,  furrounded  by  troops  of  buffoons.  By  divorcing 
the  virtuous  Odavia,  his  colleague’s  lifter,  whom  he 
had  married  after  the  death  of  Fulvia,  all  hopes  of  ac¬ 
commodation  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  abandoned  by 
numbers  of  his  friends,  who  were  filled  with  indignation 
at'his  condud  and  connedion  with  Cleopatra;  and 
ftill  more  provoked  by  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  that 
queen. 

Before  the  two  rivals  had  recourfe  to  arms,  they  at-  7^- 
tacked  each  other  with  the  bittereft  invedives.  At  laft  Aaium°f 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided  by  the  fea  fight  off  followed 
Adium.  Cleopatra  had  prevailed  upon  Anthony  to  death  of 
hazard  an  engagement  at  fea,  though  he  was  fuperiour  Anthon>' 
by  land,  and  fled  with  her  gallies  in  the  heat  of  the  bat-  pau-a?^ 
tie.  Her  lover,  though  a  man  of  tried  valour,  forgot 
himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  abandoned  every  thing  to 

follow 
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follow  her*  Thus  O&avius,  or  rather  his  general* 
Agrippa,  gained  a  complete  vi&ory ;  and  Anthony's 
land  army,  which  confifted  of  nineteen  legions  and  twelve 
thoufand  horfe,  having  in  vain  waited  for  the  coming 
of  their  general,  ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard 
of  the  conqueror*  This  fuccefs  was  foon  followed  by 
the  cqnqucft  of  Egypt ;  and  the  enfuing  year  Anthony 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf  at  Alexandria.  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  referved  by  Oftavius  to  adorn  his  triumph  * 
but  (he  avoided  that  difgrace  by  a  courageous  death, 
either  from  the  bite  of  an  afpick  or  fome  other  poifon. 
724.  Thus  did  Caspar's  grand  nephew,  by  intrigues  and 
by\hYsUS  fawr“jqg?  audacioufnefs  and  cruelty,  at  laft  gain'  that 
means  foie  fovereignty  to  which  he  had  afpired  from  his  youth* 

tterepub- In  the  fe9uc1’  we  lba11  by  what  methods  he  fecured 
lie.  -  his  dominion  while  he  afFe&ed  a  refpedt  for  the  ancient 
laws.  Rome  had  now  forever  loft  her  liberty,  and  that 
famous  republic  was  no  more  3  nothing  remained  but 
a  vain  fhaclow,  which  yet  foot  bed  the  pride  of  her  citi* 
zens. 

The  vices  This  revolution  muft  be  aferibed  to  the  vices  intro** 
introduced  doeed  by  opulence.  Every  thing  was  fet  to  fale,  when 

ieSe’  every  coul.d  be  porch afed  by  a  few  individuals  3  and 
drew”  on  tbeir  exceffive  riches  increafing  the  poverty  and  wretch** 

ofliben  edne^s  tbe  muEitude*  the  fundamentals  of  the  con- 
1  eUy'  ftitution  gave  way  to  corruption  3  integrity  difappeared  3 
felf  intereft  was  the  only  rule  of  a&ion  3  .  and  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  manners  infected  the  fp rings  of  government* 
The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  was  ft i fled  by  a  thoufand  dif- 
cordqnt  paffions ;  luxury,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  debauch¬ 
ery,  broke  the  bonds  of  duty*  and  ambition  forced  every 
barrier,  {word  in  hand  :  in  a  word,  the  weak  neceftarily 
became  the  flaves  of  the  ftrongeft.  When  we  fee  the 
people  led uced  by  boundlefs  profufion,  the  foldiers  fold 
to  the  general  who  fills  their  purfes,  the  magvftrates 
forming  cabals  to  fupport  themfelves  in  office,  and  the 
generals  refuting  to  lay  down  the  command  at  the  legal 
period,  we  may  without  hefitation  conclude,  that  liberty 
is  at  an  end. 
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THE  E  M  P  E  R  O  U  R  S. 

The  Republic  changed  into  a  Milit  a  p,  t 

Monarchy. 


AUGUSTUS. 

CHAP.  I. 

Reign  of  Augujhts  till  the  Death  of  Agrippd. 

HITHERTO  we  have  feen  Auguftus  (the  title  idea  of*  • 
which  Odavius  caufed  the  fenate  to  confer  upon 
him)  ading  with  the  refined  policy  of  an  unprinci-  tus, 
pled  man,  who  facrifices  every  thing  to  an  unbridled 
appetite  for  unjuft  dominion ,  but  from  this  period,  if 
he  does  not  really  change  his  character  and  maxims,  wc 
fliall  no  more  behold  him  imbruing  his  hands  in  hu¬ 
man  blood  ;  he  will  even  appear  in  the  light  of  a  good 
prince,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  was  neceflary  for  his  own  intereft. 

Loaded  with  encomiums  by  flatterers,  hated  by  the 
friends  of  republican  government  as  an  oppreflbr,  lie  will 
fometirnes  merit  the  applaufe  of  the  judicious  politician, 
by  the  prudent  exercife  of  his  authority. 

“  Auguftus, ”  fays  Montefquieu,  “eftablifhed  order,  The  ef- 
54  i.  e.  fervitude,  on  a  durable  foundation  ;  for  when  an  tabhlh” 
ulurper  leizes  the  government  of  a  free  irate,  he  calls  order  after 
“  every  thing  order  which  tends  to  fecure  the  authority  Gi 
“  in  the  hands  of  a  Angle  perfon  ;  and  whatever  is  fa-  advan- 
“  vourab-Je  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  goes  by  the  Ihe^atV^ 
u  name  of  confuiion,  diflenflon,  and  anarchy.”  But  as 
it  was  impoflible  the  Romans  fliould  have  continued  a 
tree  people,  the  order  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  when 
compared  with  the  former  confuflon  and  calamities,  in 
fome  meafure  wipes  out  the  fpots  with  which  his  memo¬ 
ry  is  ftained.  Under  his  government  Rome  enjoyed. 
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tranquillity,  and  had 'time  to  breathe.  Even  this  was 
no  fmall  advantage,  after  the  horrours  of  the  civil  wars. 

Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  cftablifhment 
of  his  power,  and  by  a  feigned  moderation  to  fecure 
himfeif  againft  the  fate  which  had  hurried  Caefar  to  the 
grave,  he  afFedted  an  inclination  to  abdicate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  confulted  on  that  head  his  two  confidants, 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa ;  the  firft  of  whom,  like  a  gene¬ 
rous  patriot,  exhorted  him  to  put  fo  noble  a  defign  in 
execution  ;  but  Agrippa,  like  an  able  courtier,  argued 
that  fuch  a  ftep  would  be  deftrudtive  to  the  public,  and 
dangerous  to  himfeif  ;  and  Auguftus  preferred  this  o- 
pinion,  which  was,  doubtlefs,  conformable  to  his  own 
fentiments. 

However,  after  having  repealed  all  the  decrees  of  the 
triumvirate,  and  given  fome  proofs  of  a  wife  adminiflra- 
tion,  he  declared  that  he  reft o red  the  fovereign  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people.  He  had  taken 
his  meafures  with  dexterity,  and  reckoned  upon  meeting 
with  a  refufal ;  nor  was  he  miftaken  ;  he  was  humbly 
entreated  not  to  quit  the  reins  of  government,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  bear  that  burden  ten  years  longer,  referv- 
ing  to  himfeif,  however,  the  right  of  abdication,  if  his 
fervices  might  be  difpenfed  with.  In  all  appearance, 
the  major  part  of  the  fenate  penetrated  his  fe-cret  inten¬ 
tions,  which  the  tenor  of  his  paftjcondudfc  had  fuffioient- 
ly  difeovered.  But,  after  all,  his  power  feemed  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  fanclion  of  law  from  the  confent  and  withes 
of  the  people,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  by  a  re¬ 
gular  renewal  of  the  fame  ceremony.  A  plan  of  policy, 
well  concerted  and  fteadiiy  purfued,  feldom  fails  of  fuc- 
cefs,  when  add  refs  is  feconded  by  force. 

Auguftus,  terrified  by  the  tragical  end  of  C re  far,  and 
careful  to  difgulfc  monarchy  under  the  garb  of  republi¬ 
can  government,  fliared  the  adminiftration  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  fenate,  artfully  affigning  to  that  body 
fuch  as  were  lead  liable  to  difturbances ;  that  is,  thofe 
where  no  troops  were  kept  on  foot  ;  by  which  means 
he  had  the  whole  military  force  in  his  own  hands.  Far 
,  from 
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from  giving  offence  to  the  people  by  affe&ing  the  title 
of  king,  he  even  did  not  affume  that  of  dictator,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  the  name  of  emperour,  which  in  Title  of 
the  times  of  the  republic  was  beftowed  as  a  diftindlion emperour* 
merely  honorary,  without  any  power  annexed.  To 
this  was  added,  as  in  the  days  of  Caffar,  the  command 
of  the  armies,  a  privilege  which  retains  nations  in  fub- 
jediion,  and  the  right  of7  making  war  and  peace.  In¬ 
verted  with  the  confular,  proconfular,  and  tribunitial 
power,  though  without  the  title  of  tribune ;  with  the 
cenforial,  under  the  name  of  reformer  of  manners,  and 
with  the  high  priefthood,  to  which  the  influence  of  reli¬ 
gion  added  great  weight,  he  was  abfolute  matter  of  the 
ftate,  without  fuffering  his  defpotic  power  to  become 
Vifible.  To  thefe  titles  was  added  that  of  father 
of  his  country.  He  left  to  the  fenate  the  ancient  The  fe_ 
offices  and  enfigns  ot  dignity,  but  weakened  the  power  nate  and 
of  that  body  even  by  its  numbers,  which  he  increafed  SJed 
to  a  thoufand  ;  and  by  the  care  he  took  to  admit  none  to  retail1 
but  fuch  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  pleafure.  He  pearXe 
careffed  and  flattered  the  people,  gave  them  entertain- ofliber£y* 
ments,  and  procured  them  abundance.  Their  affem- 
blies  were  held  as  ufual  for  the  ele&ion  of  magiftrates ; 
but  he  governed  the  comitia,  difpofed  of  the  fuffrages, 
and  every  thing  was  determined  according  to  his  will. 

Such  was  the  government  of  the  emperours.  They  But  in 
always  exercifed  the  power,  while  the  people  and  fenate £*cV“is 
retained  the  appearance,  of  fovereignty.  An  empty  pa- laud.  *r 
rade  of  liberty,  which  was  now  no  more  !  Of  what  im¬ 
portance  is  it  to  preferve  fome  traces  of  freedom  in  the 
form  of  government,  when  a  ftate  is  actually  under  the 
yoke  of  a  defpot  ? — or  to  feem  to  grant  voluntarily  what 
cannot  be  refufed  ?  A  difpenfation  from  the  laws  was  Drfpenfa- 
granted  to  the  emperour.  Not  to  mention  that  fuch  ationfrora 
privilege  demonftrates  the  utter  deftru&ion  of  all  legal the  Jaw£* 
authority,  what  could  have  hindered  him  from  affuming 
it  without  a  grant  ?  It  is  amazing  what  power  words 
have  over. mankind.  He  reigned,  becaufe  he  did  not 
openly  pretend  to  regal  authority  j  though  the  govern- 
Vol.  II.  H  meat 
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ment  was  monarchical,  the  people  fondly  imagined  that 
the  republic  ftill  fubfifted,  becaufe  the  names  of  fenate* 
conful,  &c.  were  fuffered  to  remain.  In  like  manner 
we  fee  that  frequently  the  bed  method  of  deftroying  the 
influence  of  an  opinion  is  to  preferve  the  words,  and 
fuffer  the  idea  to  be  loft. 

This  emperour’s  conduct  in  private  life,  his  fliewr  of 
modefty,  his  affability  and  beneficence,  were,  doubtlefs, 
attended  with  the  greateft  advantages.'  That  yerfatile 
foul  could  put  on  every  fhape.  By  perfidy  and  cruelty 
he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  ;  and  it  was 
neceffary  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  them  by  put¬ 
ting  on  the  mafk  of  virtue.  He  even  exprefled  a  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  character  of  Brutus.  Once  hearing  Cato 
cenfured  for  his  inflexible  obftinacy,  he  replied — Who¬ 
ever  fuppurts  the  ejlablifhed  government  is  a  good  citizen  and 
a  man  of  honour .  This  apology  of  Cato  increafed  his 
own  popularity.  The  hiftorian  Titus  Livius  bellowed 
the  higheft  praifes  on  Pompey,  without  lofing  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Auguftus,  who  often  rallied  him  as  being  a  par- 
tifan  of  that  hero,  but  avoided  every  appearance  of  cen- 
furing  encomiums  conformable  to  republican  fenti- 
ments. 

This  long  reign  furnifties  but  few  events  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  empire  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  and,  befides, ' 
we  have  no  good  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  extant  (for 
Suetonius  and  Dion  Caftius  are  unworthy  of  that  title.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Afturians  put  a  final 
end  to  all  difturbances  in  Spain.  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  who  had  invaded  Egypt,  was  defeated,  and 
though  file  afterwards  retrieved  her  Ioffes,  concluded  a 
peace.  The  Roman  valour,  whetted  by  the  civil  wars, 
would  have  triumphed  over  more  formidable  enemies, 
had  the  emperour  been  of  a  martial  difpofition  ;  but  it 
was  of  more  importance  for  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  Rome,  and  lull  its  inhabitants  afleep  in  the  loft  lap 
of  peace. 

His  nephew,  Marcellus,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  deftined  the  fucceffion  of  the 

empire, 
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empire,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  ries  his 
of  his  youth,  to  the  unfpeakable  regret  of  the  Romans.  fj^grip* 
Agrippa  was  at  a  diftance  from  court,  having  been  ap-  pa. 
pointed  governour  of  Syria,  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  Rome,  where  his  prefence  had  given  Marcellusmo 
little  uneafinefs*  Auguftus  finding  his  affiftance  ne- 
cefiary  to  put  a  (lop  to  the  confpiracies  that  were  then 
forming,  he  was  recalled,  and  married  to  Julia,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Marcellus.  If  we  may  credit  the  hiftorians,  the 
emperour  was  determined  to  this  ftep  by  Maecenas,  who 
frankly  told  him,  You  have  raifed  Agrippa  fo  high,  that 
you  mvji  either  put  him  to  death  or  make  him  your  Jon  in 
law  ;  and  Agrippa,  without  difficulty,  confented  to  di¬ 
vorce  the  niece,  that  he  might  efpoufe  the  daughter,  of 
Auguftus. 

The  emperour,  having  put  into  his  hands  the  govern-  tievifits 
ment  of  Rome,  fet  out  to  vifit  the  provinces  of  Afia,  king50fh® 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  recovering,  without  a  war,  Parthia 
the  ftandards  which  had  belonged  to  the  legions  oftheftaL 
Craffus.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  dreading  the  power  d^rdf^ot^" 
of  the  empire,  fent  back  thofe  monuments  of  a  fhameful  the  r0* 
defeat,  and  reftored  the  furviving  prifoners  who  had  beenman5, 
taken  when  Anthony  was  routed ;  an  event  which  was 
celebrated  as  a  glorious  triumph.  The  whole  power  of 
the  Roman  empire,  veiled  in  a  {ingle  man,  might  then 
very  juftly  make  its  ftouteft  enemies  tremble  ;  but  even 
in  its  greatnefs  were  concealed  the  feeds  of  inevitable 
ruin. 

Auguftus,  at  his  return,  received  new  marks  of  fub-  servility 
million  from  the  fenate  and  people.  He  refufed 
confulfhip,  which  he  had  already  borne  eleven  times ;  his  return, 
and,  inftead  of  a  vain  title,  was  invefted  with  the  confu- 
lar  power  during  life,  with  the  precedence  of  thofe  who 
were  nominally  appointed  to  that  dignity.  The  fena- 
tors  ever*  carried  their  meannefs  fo  far  as  to  offer  to 
fwear  that  they  would  obferve  every  law  which  he  fhould 
enadt ;  but  this  abjedt  oath  was  rejedted.  If  the  laws 
are  good ,  laid  he,  they  will  certainly  he  obferved  ;  if  they 
are  herd,  fuck  an  obligation  will  only  be  productive  of  mif- 
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chief.  He  was  fenfible  that  the  legislative  authority, 
when  united  with  the  military  power,  was  Sufficient  to 
effect  every  purpofe. 

However,  divers  laws,  which  he  enacted  about  that 
time,  againft  celibacy,  adultery,  divorce  without  Suffi¬ 
cient  cauSe,  and  the  luxury  oS  the  table,  raiSed  mur¬ 
murs  among  the  people,  and  produced  Sew  good  effeCts, 
either  becauSe  he  did  not  enSorce  the  execution  of  them 
with  Sufficient  vigour,  or  the  univerSal  depravation  of 
manners  Served  as  a  pretext  to  treat  them  with  negleCt. 
But  what  laws  can  Stem  the  torrent  of  vice  ?  By  grati¬ 
fying  the  tade  of  the  people,  who  now  were  fully  Satis¬ 
fied  with  bread,  and  public  Shews  ;  by  continually  en¬ 
tertaining  them  with  games,  and  making  distributions 
of  corn,  AuguSlus  die  wed  himfelf  much  lefs  zealous  for 
correcting  the  manners  of  his  Subjects  than  Securing  his 
pcrfonal  intered  ;  indeed,  thefe  were  the  mod  proper 
methods  to  deftroy  all  remembrance  of  the  ancient  li¬ 
berty,  and  prevent  the  prefent  State  of  Servitude  from 
being  felt. 

The  whole  attention  of  that  people,  who  had  formerly 
Shewn  Such  ardour  for  managing  affairs  of  date,  was  now 
turned  upon  Pylades  and  Bathylius,  two  celebrated  ac¬ 
tors.  The  former  had  been  ordered  to  quit  the  city  for 
his  infolence ;  and  being  recalled  in  order  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  who  deeply  regretted  his  abfence,  he  faid  to 
the  emperour,  Think  yourfelf  happy ,  O  Ctefar ,  that  the 
people  turn  their  thoughts  folely  upon  Bathylius  and  me. 
The  expreffion  was  Significant,  and  mud  have  been  fully 
underdood  by  So  profound  a  politician. 

It  affords  matter  for  furprife  that  Augudus,  after 
having  taken  So  many  deps  to  debafe  the  fenate,  fhould 
have  attempted  to  redore  it  to  its  primitive  ludre.  The 
foie  method  for  effecting  this  was  a  diminution  of  its 
numbers,  and  the  exclufion  of  all  whofe  birth  or  con¬ 
duct  made  them  unworthy  of  that  rank.  Accordingly, 
the  number  of  Senators  was  reduced  from  a  thoufand  to 
fix  hundred,  and’  the  Selection  was  made  with  a  corffi- 
derable  degree  of  moderation  and  equity.  But  as  the 
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lead  ckfervillg  are  commonly  the  mod  jealous  of  ho¬ 
nours,  this  reformation  gave  birth  to  cabals.  The  em-  Pr«au- 
perour  fo  much  dreaded  an  affaffination,  that  he  never  Auguftus 
appeared  in  public  without  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  ^nh«fe- 
robe  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  provided  himfelf  a°^n 
farther  fecurity,  by  affociating  in  the  tribunitial  power, 
and  naming  for  his  fuccefior,  Agrippa,  who  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  univerfal  edeem  for  his  heroic  qualities.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  dill  gave  marks  of  apprehension,  the  fenators 
propofed  to  watch  him  in  their  turns ;  but  Labeo,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  of  republican  principles,  broke  off  their 
deliberations,  by  faying  pleafantly,  I  am  apt  to  fall  afleep ,  Bold  fay* 
do  not  reckon  upon  me.  Some  malecontents  were  punifhed  Lasbg0# 
with  death,  'it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  guilty,  MaIecon. 
or  executed  only  on  fufpicion.  One  thing  certain  is,  tents capi- 
that  the  emperour  was  no  rigid  obferver  of  judice. 

A  military  government,  where  the  fword  fupplies  the  Dangers 
place  of  fundamental  laws,  was  the  more  obnoxious  to  of  a  miii- 
confpiracies  and  infurredions,  as,  notwithdanding  the 
corruption  of  the  Roman  manners,  their  martial  difpo- 
fition  had  dill  been  kept  up  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
fentiments  of  liberty  yet  furvived  in  fome  generous 
minds.  If  Augudus  efcaped  all  dangers,  it  was  no  lefs 
owing  to  his  addrefs  than  to  his  power.  We  fliall  fee 
how  fatal  defpotifm  was  to  the  generality  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors. 

- - -  ■■■■■  ■■MiiiuiiiM.ijEraaawitiM -■  . . - . . . 

CHAP.  II. 

Wars  in  Germany. — End  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus- — Laws 

and  Literature. 

Hp HE  empire  differed  an  irreparable  lofs  in  the  74*- 
1  death  of  Aprippa,  which  happened  foon  after  his  AgdppL 
return  from  an  expedition  into  Pannonia  ;  Caius  and 
Lucius,  his  two  fons  by  Julia,  had  been  already  adopted 
by  Augudus,  but  their  extreme  youth  made  them  in¬ 
capable  of  abiding  him  in  the  government  ;  he  was 
therefore  obliged,  though  againft  his  will,  to  cad  his  eyes 
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on  Tiberius,  Ton  of  his  wife  Livia  and  Tiberius  Nero, 
Defirous  of  placing  him  near  the  throne,  he  obliged  him 
to  divorce  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  marry  Julia, 
whofc  gallantries  were  become  public.  Ambition  ex- 
tinguifhecl  every  fentiment  of  honour  in  the  bread  of 
Tiberius,  he  therefore  obeyed  with  an  air  of  fatisfadtion. 

The  empire  was  didurbed  by  the  Germans,  a  free  and 
warlike  people,  and  even  virtuous,  as  far  as  virtue  can 
be  p  radii  fed  by  barbarians.  From  the  time  of  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Cimbri,  they  had  formed  a  defign  to  pafs 
the  Rhine,  and  procure  fettlements  in  a  milder  climate. 

This  country,  whofe  foil  has  been  fertilized,  and  even 
its  climate  changed,  by  dint  of  indudry,  was  then  co¬ 
vered  with  uninhabitable  foreds.  Augudus  paded  three 
years  in  Gaul  to  guard  that  province,  where  he  left  Dru- 
fus,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  That  general  en¬ 
tered  Germany  by  the  fea  coaft,  and  after  four  glorious 
campaigns  was  Hopped  in  the  career  of  vidory  by  an 
untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  was  an 
able  commander  and  a  real  friend  to  his  country.  Ti¬ 
berius,  who  had  lately  fignalized  himfelf  againd  the 
Pannonians,  Daci,  and  Dalmatians,  was  fent  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  drove  back  the  barbarians.  The  Roman 
dominion  feemecl  to  gather  permanent  drength,  and  ex-  - 
tend  itielf  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  but  the  uncon¬ 
querable  Germans  only  waited  a  proper  opportunity  for 
renewing  the  war. 

For  thefe  fuccefTes  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Auguf¬ 
tus,  to  whom  alone  as  captain-general  of  the  armies  be-  ,  | 
longed  an  honour  which  had  raifed  the  emulation  of  fo 
many  commanders ;  however,  he  refufed  it ;  one  part 
of  his  politics  being  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  date, 
as  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  more  he  concealed  his  abfo- 
lute  authority,  the  more  firmly  he  fecured  it.  At  this 
time  the  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut,  an  event  which  had 
happened  only  twice  before  fince  the  building  of  Rome, 
The  empire  enjoyed  a  twelve  years  peace;  which,  to  the 
fhame  of  human  nature,  is  an  uncommon  circum- 
dance. 


Among 
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Among  the  new  regulations  made  by  Auguftus,  there  unpopu- 
is  one  which  marks  His  tufpicious  temper.  There  was  |ationg  of 
a  law  which  prohibited  putting  flaves  to  the  torture  in  Auguftus 
order  to  procure  from  them  evidence  againft  their  mat-  J^eevi- 
ters ;  this  the  emperour  dared  not  aboldh,  and  at  the  denceof 
fame  time  dreading  that  it  might  affed  his  own  fafefcy,  iid  againft 
he  eluded  it  by  an  odious  evafion  ;  pubii  filing  an  ordi-  ^irmai“ 
nance,  that  in  cafes  of  treafon  the  (laves  of  the  perfon  te,s‘ 
accufed  might  be  fold  to  the  prince  or  to  the  date,  and 
then  their  evidence  fhoukl  be  valid.  T  his  was  evident¬ 
ly  affronting  legif ation  by  the  legiflative  power  itfelf, 
and  (hewing  that  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
interefts  of  a  (ingle  perfon. 

Dion  CafTius  gives  a  ftriking  ic dance  of  that  felfifh 
policy  by  which  the  emperour  was  uniformly  guided,  proved  by 
Lfcinius,  his  freedman,  and  one  of  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  ^r®mpc" 
confidence,  an  artful  and  unfeeling  financier,  opprefled 
Gaul  by  his  extortions.  As  the  taxes  were  paid  every 
month,  and  the  names  of  Quintilis  and  Sextilis  had 
lately  been  changed  to  July  and  Augud,  he  reckoned 
them  as  four,  by  their  old  and  new  names,  and  thus 
doubled  the  impods.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  to 
the  emperour,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  punifh- 
ed  ;  but  difplaying  his  coffers — ’  Tis  for  you ,  cried  he, 
that  I  have  amajfed  this  treafur.e  ;  the  Gauls  might  have 
employed  their  riches  again  ft  you ;  accept  the  money.  Upon 
this  the  extortioner  appeared  a  man  of  honour.  Several 
of  Augudus’s  addons  wear  an  impofing  air  of  virtue;  but 
the  more  we  examine  his  character,  the  more  hypocriti¬ 
cal  it  appears. 

Tho’  he  was  principally  indebted  to  Maecenas  for  the  Death  of 
high  reputation  he  enjoyed,  he  debauched  the  wife  ofMaecenas‘ 
that  friend  and  faithful  minider,  which  occafioned  a 
coolnefs  between  them.  Maecenas  was  an  epicurean,  of 
an  indolent  temper,  an  able  politician,  and  had  fome- 
times  refolution  enough  to  tell  his  mader  difagreeable 
truths.  One  day  when  Augudus  was  on  the  point  of  His  mode- 
indulging  his  fanguinary  temper  by  the  condemnation  fe!s.C°U 
of  fome  perfons  who  had  been  brought  before  him,  that 

minider, 
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minifter,  not  being  able  to  come  near  him  in  the  crowd, 
wrote  on  a  billet,  Butcher ,  come  down  from  the  tribunal ; 
on  reading  which,  the  emperour  quitted  the  court  with¬ 
out  palling  fentence.  It  was  probably  owing  to  his  ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  emperour  aCled  with  fo  much  moderation 
after  the  ruin  of  the  triumvirate  ;  and  the  favours  he 
lavifhed  upon  men  of  letters  produced  the  encomiums 
they  bellowed  upon  his  mailer,  who  was  fincerely  grieved 
for  a  lofs  fo  difficult  to  be  retrieved. 

Auguftus  At  the  height  of  fortune  and  power,  in  the  midft  of 
unhappy  t]10fe  divine  honours  which  were  fervilely  paid  him,  Au- 
famiiy.  guflus  at  laft  found  that  it  was  poffible  to  be  miferable. 
His  own  family  proved  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  mor¬ 
tification.  His  daughter  Julia,  to  whole  exceffcs  no 
perfon  was  a  llranger  except  her  father,  at  laft  profiituted 
herlelf  fo  openly,  that  he  thought  it  neceffiary  to  inform 
the  fenate  of  her  behaviour,  and  condemn  her  to  banifh- 
ment.  His  grand  daughter  of  the  fame  name  imitated 
her  mother,  and  was  fubje&ed  to  the  like  punilhment. 
Caius  and  Julius,  his  adopted  fons,  the  objedls  of  his  af¬ 
fection  and  his  hopes,  whofe  education  he  infpeded 
himfelf,  did  not  anfwer  his  care ;  and  both  died  at  a 
dillance  from  him,  the  one  in  Alia  and  the  other  at 
Marfeilles. 

Retreat  of  His  fon  in  law  Tiberius  had  retired  to  Rhodes,  per- 
Tiberms.  papS  from  difguft  at  his  predilection  in  their  favour,  or 
refentment  for  the  infamous  conduCl  of  Julia,  and  flay¬ 
ed  there  feven  years  in  a  kind  of  banifhment.  Though 
Auguflus  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  difpofition 

Hisadop- t0  enterta;‘n  t^ie  friendfhip  for  him,  yet  the  death 
tion.  of  the  C^efars  made  his  adoption  neceffiary,  and  he  was 
named  to  the  fucceffion  by  the  emperour,  who  detefled 
him.  What  numerous  afffi&ions  under  the  appearance 
of  confummate  happinefs  ! 

cinna’s  The  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  Cinna,  grand- 
confpira-  fon  of  Pompey,  was  a  new  flrcke  which  pierced  him  to 
the  foul.  When  he  received  the  firfl  information  of  it, 
he  continued  feveral  days  in  a  Hate  of  fufpenfe  between 
the  defire  of  revenge  and  the  fear  of  making  himfelf  o- 

dious 


t 
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dious  by  new  feverities.  At  lad  the  prudent  advice  of 
Livia  inclined  him  to  the  merciful  fide  ;  he  therefore  Cent 
for  Cinna,  and  after  a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  treachery, 
named  him  to  the  conflulfhip ;  by  which  ftep  the  con- 
fpirator  was  converted  into  a  zealous  friend.  Whether 
|  this  was  the  effehl  of  clemency  or  politics  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  was  an  a&ion  worthy  of  being  celebrated 
by  a  Corneille. 

The  Germans  and  other  barbarous  nations  having  re-  The  re¬ 
newed  the  war,  the  fold  re rs,  who  now  fought  only  from 
motives  of  interetr,  murmured  at  the  hardfmps  or  the  dcrtoia- 
fervice  in  order  to  increafe  their  emoluments.  The  dif- 
tribution  of  lands  among  the  veterans,  which  had  been  emoiu. 
very  common  ever  fince  the  days  of  Syl la,  had  been 
wifely  fupprelTed  as  deftrudive  of  the  pulolic  tranquillity, 
and  they  had  received  a  certain,  fum  of  money  as  a 
gratification.  This  Augudus  promifed  to  increafe  to 
twenty  thoufand  federces  a  man,  after  fix  teen  years  fer- 
vice  in  the  pretorian  bands,  and  twelve  thoufand  to 
1  each  legionarv  foldier  who  had  ferved  twenty  years. 

The  great  fefterce,  or  thoufand  federces,  was  worth  a- 
bout  81.  is.  $\d.  Englifh,  confequently  every  foldier  in 
'  the  pretorian  bands  received  about  1 6 1  /.  9 s.  2 d. 

The  pretorian  bands,  confiding  of  ten  cohorts,  of  a  Prodi- 
!  thoufand  each,  were  the  emperour’s  guards  ;  befides 
which  there  were  twenty  three  or  twenty  five  legions*  the  troops* 
kept  condantiy  on  foot,  without  reckoning  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  auxiliaries  and  the  two  fleets.  The 
pay  of  the  Roman  (oldiers  was  confiderably  higher  than 
|  ours,  and  therefore  the  expenfe  mud  have  been  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  but  in  order  to  fupport  an  ufurped  power,  eve- 
:  ry  thing  mud  be  facrificed  to  the  military.  Auguftus  Fund 
inftituted  a  fund  for  the  pay  and  recompenfes  bedowed  Jaffsd,imL 
on  the  foldiers,  and  was  the  drd  to  contribute,  as  if  the  pored  for 
whole  public  money  had  not  been  at  his  difpofal ;  at  fUp~ 
lad  he  impofed  a  tax  for  its  maintenance  ;  and  the 
people  found  themfelves  obliged  to  pay  tbofe  who  kept 
them  in  da  very.  We 

*  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  legion  ordinarily  confided  of  4200  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horie »  it  was  afterwards  augmented  to  5000  and  6oco  men. 
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We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  the  Chriftian  vulgar  era 
begins  in  the  year  of  Rome  753,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  opinion,  was  the  epocha  of  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  The  modern  chronologifts  place  it  four  years 
earlier,  but,  notwithftanding,  conform  to  the  vulgar 
era,  by  which  we  ill al  1  in  the  fequel  regulate  our  dates. 
This  is  no  place  to  fpeak  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
continued  long  in  obfeurity  before  it  enlightened  the 
nations. 

Tiberius,  with  his  nephew  Germanicus,  fon  of  the 
celebrated  Drufus,  fubdued  the  Pannonians  and  Dalma¬ 
tians,  who  by  their  revolt  had  filled  Rome  with  appre- 
henfions.  One  of  their  chiefs,  named  Bato,  being  in¬ 
terrogated  by  Tiberius  on  the  motives  that  induced 
them  to  rebel,  boldly  replied — - Becaufe ,  injiead  of  Jhep - 
herds  to  protett,  you  fent  wolves  to  devour  us. 

During  the  rejoicings  occafioned  by  this  vi&ory,  they 
received  the  difmal  news  of  Varus  being  furprifed  by 
the  Germans.  Pie  commanded  the  armies  in  Germany, 
where  his  carelefs  fecurity  was  equalled  only  by  his  ava¬ 
rice.  Arminius,  a  native  of  that  country,  who,  though 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight,  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  a  zealous  patriot,  had  excited  them  to  arms,  and 
led  them  on  to  the  battle.  In  this  engagement  three 
legions  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  general  killed  himfelf 
in  defpair.  Upon  the  firft  news  of  the  difafter,  Auguf- 
tus  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  pufillanimous  forrow, 
and  acted  in  a  manner  capable  of  filling  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  confternation,  whofe  fpirits  it  is  of  the 
laft  importance  to  keep  up.  It  is  faid  that  he  ftruck 
his  head  againft  the  walls,  exclaiming,  Varus ,  reflore  my 
legions , 

When  recovered  from  his  fright,  he  fent  Tiberius 
againft  the  enemy,  and  in  two  campaigns  the  appearance 
of  tranquillity  was  reftored.  That  general  gained  no 
little  honour  by  his  vigilance,  his  care  to  keep  up  an 
exa<ft  difeipline,  and  a  condudt  as  remarkable  for  its 
prudence  as  that  of  his  predeceflbr  had  been  for  its 
blindnefs.  Though  he  .performed  no  Ihining  exploit, 

he 
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;  he  doubtlefs  fully  anfwered  the  views  of  Augudus,  be-  He  is  ad- 
'ingathis  return  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  the  imperial  ^ 
dignity.  Eight  legions  were  {rationed  to  guard  the  the  m\pe* 
Rh  me  under  the  command  ot  Germanicus,  whom  we  n-ty  ^ 

{hall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  fequel,  and  whole 
!  uncommon  merit  will  make  his  death  regretted  by  the 
reader.  * 

I  The  a&ivity  of  the  emperour’s  genius,  as  well  as  his  ^fefP^fin 
padion  for  command,  continued  unabated  by  old  age  ;  °uftus, 
j  he  never  failed  to  caufe  his  power  to  be  continued  when 
its  dated  period  drew  near,  and  affected  to  hold  of  the 
!  republic  an  authority  deftru&ive  of  its  very  eflence. 

He  caufed  a  law  to  be  paffed,  making  the  ordinances  of 
his  privy  council  equally  binding  with  the  decrees  of 
the  fenate  ;  and  one  year  filled  all  the  offices  with  per- 
!  fons  of  his  own  nomination,  under  pretence  of  riots 
having  been  committed  at  the  elections.  In  a  word, 

!  every  thing  depended  upon  him.  The  law  which  made  Laa.^fta;he 
the  writing  of  defamatory  libels  high  treafon,  proves  autkors  of 
|  that  his  feverity  increaled  with  his  old  age ;  and  it  be- 1,bels* 
came  an  indrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors. 

The  law  ptomulgated  by  him  againd  celibacy  was  fo  Law  a- 
ill  obferved,  that  the  generality  of  the  knights  lived  in 
!  that  date  in  order  to  indulge  their  debauchery  ;  and  obferved. 

loudly  murmured  at  the  yoke  which  tne  government 
|  attempted  to  impoft  upon  them.  Then  appeared  a 
new  law,  called  tlW  Lex  Papia  Poppaxi,  from  the  names 
1  of  the  confuls,  indicting  feverer  penalties  than  the  for- 
1  mer.  By  it  all  who  lived  in  celibacy  were  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  from  their  collaterals,  and  wills  in 
their  favour  annulled,  thefe  fucceffions  and  bequefls 
1  being  confifcated  to  the  public  treafury.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  both  the  confuls,  under  whofe  adminidration  it 
was  paded,  were  obnoxious  to  thefe  penalties. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obferve,  that  the  univerfal  Corrup- 
corruption  of  manners  defeated  the  views  of  the  legifla-  ^°riaw  to, 
tor.  The  facred  ties  -  of  marriage,  fo  pleating  and  fo  many  ot. 
edimable  in  the  eyes  of  virtue,  are  regarded  by  vice  asft^v! 

I  $  I  '  r  galling 
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galling  fetters.  In  vain  are  laws  made  when  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  age  render  them  almoft  of  no  effedt. 

rank  de-  AugufPs  had  forbidden  the  knights  to  combat  in  the 
bared  Arena  with  the  gladiators ;  for  that  di (graceful  mad - 

ftives" by  *nf"e&ed  men  of  the  higheft  rank.  But  he 

combats  found  fo  many  obftacles  raifed  againfl  a  prohibition,  the 

neceffity  of  which  appears  to  us  incredible,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  it  off.  After  which,  fenators,  and  even 
women,  difhonoured  themfelves  by  engaging  in  com¬ 
bats  as  di {graceful  as  barbarous  and  deteftable  ;  but  the 
Roman  manners  always  prefent  us  with  fomething 
fhocking  to  humanity. 

iBeath  of  After  a  rciSa  about  f°rty  four  years,  Auguffus  end- 
Auguftus.  ed  his  life,  at  the  age  of  feventy  fix,  with  more  courage 

defervef1  t\ian  ^ad  eyer  ^ewn  in  an  engagement.  Perceiving 
com  men-  himfelf  near  his  end,  he  turned  to  his  confidants-  and 
«uuon.  Have  j  n0f  aded  my  part  well  ?  the  play  is  at  an 

end ;  give  me  your  applaufe.  In  fad,  he  has  been  e- 
quailed  by  few  adors  in  the  great  theatre  of  ambition 
and  politics.  It  was  principally  by  his  talent  for  de¬ 
ceiving  mankind,  that  he  role  to  his  unrivalled  height 
of  power.  But,  while  we  dctefl  his  hypocrify,  and  the 
atrocious  adions  which  render  his  triumvirate  an  objed 
of  execration,  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  Rome, 
being  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  a  mafter,  was 
happy  in  being  governed  by  him,  rather  than  another. 
He  extinguifhed  the  flame  of  civil  wars,  reftored  plenty 
with  peace,  revived  agriculture,  enaded  falutary  laws 
againfl;  diforders  of  every  kind,  and,  in  a  word,  governed 
more  like  a  wile  king  than  a  tyrant. 

His  max-  One  of  h is  maxims  was,  that  a  war  ought  never  to 
regard ^to  undertaken,  nor  a  battle  ventured,  without  a  great 

war.  deal  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear.  He  compared  the  con¬ 
trary  condud  to  hilling  with  golden  hooks;  the  lofs  of 
one  of  which'  might  ruin  the  fifherman.  The  flattering 
encomiums  he  received  from  orators  and  poets  only 
prove  that  he  encouraged  learning,  and  rewarded  genius. 
thegpraifc  ^ie  ^  and  Horaces,  loaded  with  his  favours,  la- 
of  men  of  vifhed  upon  him  the  incenfe,  ought  I  to  fay  of  gratitude, 

ivllC 1 J » 
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I  or  adulation  ?  To  them  he  is  principally  indebted  for 
his  fame ;  and  it  was  unqueftionably  good  policy  to  fa- 
!  vour  men  fo  capable  of  charming  their  cotemporaries, 

;  and  gaining  the  fuffrages  of  all  ages. 

We  fhouid  be  grofsly  miflaken  did  we  give  Auguftus 
|  the  honour  of  introducing  that  good  tafte  which  then  before  his 
univerfally  prevailed.  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Salluft, 

I  far,  &c.  flourilhed  before  him.  The  career  was  open. 

The  Romans  had  been  taught  by  the  Greeks  to  imitate 
1  and  embellifh  nature  ;  tafte  was  formed,  and  the  light 
!  of  knowledge  diffufed.  Comedy,  Eloquence,  Hiftory, 
and  Philofophy,  had  produced  their  matter  pieces;  no¬ 
thing  more  was  wanting  than  to  difpute  the  palm  with 
Homer  and  Pindar,  which  was  done  with  luccefs  by  the 
two  poets,  friends  of  Auguftus  and  Maecenas.  Ovid, 
notwithftanding  his  faulty  indulgence  in  brilliant 
thoughts,  holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  authors 
;  of  that  age  ;  but  his  ill  conduct  brought  him  into  dis¬ 
grace,  and  he  died  in  exile. 

TIBERIUS. 

CHAP.  I. 

From  the  Accejjion  of  Tiberius  till  the  Death  of  Germanicus 

and  Pifo. 

IT  was  faid  that  Auguftus  made  choice  of  Tiberius  for  j4. 

his  fucceftor,  that  he  might  increafe  his  own  glory  Tiberiu« 
by  the  contraft.  But  this  fufpicion  is  not  fupported  by  the™  * 

I  the  leaft  degree  of  probability,  and  feems  to  be  the  off- thronCs 
fpring  of  human  malignity,  which  delights  to  paint  in 
odious  colours  the  intentions  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the 
|  great.  However,  the  government  of  Tiberius  was  in  fad: 
a  deteftabie  tyranny,  and  well  calculated  for  giving  new 
luftre  to  the  memory  of  Auguftus. 

This  prince,  who  was  defeended  from  the  ancient  fa-  Hisch*« 
mily  of  the  Claudii,  and  about  the  age  of  fifty  five,  toara£krj 

great 
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great  genius,  capacity,  and  experience,  joined  all  the  vi- 
ces  of  a  gloomy,  fufpicious,  cruel  and  treacherous  fouh 
He  concealed  his  thoughts  under  the  mafk  of  an  impe¬ 
netrable  difiimulation,  which  only  ferved  to  render  them 
more  dangerous ;  and  the  firft  fteps  he  took  fliewed  him 
to  be  a  tyrant  equally  void  of  honour  and  humanity. 
Auguftus  had  adopted  one  of  Agrippa’s  fons,  whom  he 
afterwards  banifhed,  becaufe  he  found  his  difpofition  in¬ 
corrigibly  and  ferocioufty  vicious.  Young  Agrippa  was 
ftill  alive  in  his  place  of  exile,  where  Tiberius,  whofejea- 
loufy  could  not  bear  the  1110ft  diftant  apprehenfion  of  a 
rival,  caufed  him  to  be  aflafiinated,  and  then  threatened 
the  murderer  who  had  executed  his  orders  with  a  crim¬ 
inal  profecution.  Thus  we  fee  him  in  his  firft  actions 
giving  a  loofeto  his  villainy,  and  concealing  it  under  the 
veil  of  hypocrify. 

After  this  beginning,  though  he  already  aCted  as  fo- 
vereign,  and  had  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  affeCted  in  the  fenate  to  refufe  the  acceptance 
of  a  power  which  he  was  a&ually  exercifing  as  the  heir 
of  Auguftus;  exaggerated  the  uneafinefs  with  which  it 
was  attended  ;  reprefented  that  it  was  too  heavy  a  bur¬ 
then  for  one  man,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  divided  a- 
mong  many;  and  that  certainly  among  fo  many  illuf- 
trious  perfonages  fome  might  be  found  capable  of  fup- 
porting  its  weight.  The  lenators  pretended  ignorance 
of  his  real  thoughts,  proftrated  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  the  republic;  heat  Jaft 
feemed  to  yield,  though  with  reluctance,  to  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  the  fenate,  and  confented  to  accept  of  the  empire 
till  it  fhould  be  thought  proper  to  relieve  his  old  age 
from  the  cares  of  government. 

By  this  ridiculous  farce,  Tiberius  doubtlefs  intended 
to  impofe  upon  the  people,  and  artfully  to  found  the 
thoughts  of  the  fenators ;  and  fome  of  them,  who  either 
through  indignation  or  impatience  had  exprefled  them¬ 
felves  with  freedom,  foon  felt  the  weight  of  his  refen t- 
ment ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  had  ftudied  their  looks 
and  gcftures  fo  carefully  as  to  efcape  fufpicion  ;  and  (hew¬ 
ed 
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ed  themfelves  well  qualified  for  being  flaves  to  a  fuf- 
picious  and  unfeeling  tyrant.  Through  an  affedfation  Hisaffea- 
of  modefty,  though  in  fad  from  a  fear  of  his  own  gran- 
deur  fuffering  any  diminution,  he  oppofed  the  excefiive 
honours  propofed  to  be  conferred  on  his  mother  Livia, 
the  widow  of  Auguftus,  and  to  whofe  credit,  during  the 
late  reign,  he  was  indebted  for  his  firft  rife.  He  like- 
wife  rejeded  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Majfer ,  which  were 
offered  him  in  quality  of  emperour.  I  am  majler  of  my 
flaves ,  faid  he,  I  am  general  of  my  foldiers ,  and  chief  of  the 
people. 

His  condud  was  at  firft  conformable  to  this  language.  He  g®- 
He  fhewed  an  extraordinary  deference  for  the  fenate,  con- 
fulted  it  on  all  occafions,  and  even  extended  its  power  modera- 
by  transferring  to  it  the  right  of  eledion,  which  hitherto  a  TreacUf 
had,  at  lead  in  appearance,  been  exercifed  by  the  peo-  being  fup 
pie.  He  honoured  the  confuls,  refpeded  the  laws  and  b^Ger- 
manners,  caufed  juftice  to  be  ftridly  adminiftered,  and  manicus* 
lightened  the  burdens  of  the  provinces,  faying,  that  a 
good  (hepherd  ought  to  f hear ,  not  flay  his  [keep.  He  even 
bore  with  patience  fome  ftrokes  of  calumny  and  fatire, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  in a  free  ft  ate ,  men  s' thoughts  and  tongues 
ought  to  be  free.  This  moderation  unqueftionably  flow¬ 
ed  from  his  dread  of  being  fupplanted  by  Germanicus, 
who  was  fignalizing  himfelf  in  Germany  \  but  the  ty¬ 
rant  threw  off  the  mafk  when  he  thought  that  he  might 
fafely  give  the  reins  to  his  pafiions. 

Two  feditions  in  the  army  filled  him  with  uneafinefs ;  Sedition 
the  firft  happened  in  Pannonia,  where  three  legions  were  ^vt!P al> 
ftationed  under  the  command  of  Bltefus.  Thefe  troops,  Pannonia. 
being  indulged  in  a  few  days  repofe,  began  to  refledt  on 
the  hardfhips  of  their  condition  ;  and  from  murmurs 
proceeded  to  form  cabals.  They  loudly  demanded  an 
augmentation  of  their  pay  ;  that  the  time  of  fervice 
fhould  be  limited  to  ten  years,  and  their  gratuity  paid 
at  their  difeharge.  Tiberius  thought  the  danger  fo 
great,  that  he  fent  his  own  fon  Drufus  to  the  camp. 

But  that  young  prince,  perhaps,  would  have  met  with 
infuperable  obftacles,  had  not  the  fuperftition  of  the 
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foldiers  been  awakened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  ac¬ 
companied  by  dreadful 'dorms,  which  terrified  them  in¬ 
to  fnbmiflion.  Some  were  puniihed  with  death,  and 
the  reft  returned  to  their  duty. 

Another  In  Germany  the  fame  caufes  produced  the  fame  ef- 
Germany?  f'dts,  only  with  t h Is  difference,  that  the  mutiny  of  a 
numerous  army  might  have  been  attended  with  much 
worfe  confequences  than  that  of  three  legions  ;  and  its 
general  Germanicus,  who  was  idolized  by  the  foldiers, 
might  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  him- 
felf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  he  had  been  adopted,  but 
with  reluctance,  by  Tiberius,  who  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  his  merit,  his  reputation,  and  the  affection  borne 
him  by  all  ranks.  But  the  loyalty  of  Germanicus  was 
not  in  the  lead  tainted  by  thefe  confederations.  His 
prefence  had  been  required  in  Gaul  for  the  fervice  of 
the  emperour,  and  there  he  received  the  news  of  the 
mutiny  among  the  troops.  Their  hope  was  to  fee  him 
loon  at  their  head,  contending  for  the  throne  he  fo  well 
deferved,  againft  its  prefent  pofleffor,  whom  they  regard - 

cuJT?1'  CC^  °n^y  as  a  tyrant*  ^Qt  with  Germanicus  a  fenfe  of 
pr.  feTthe  duty  outweighed  all  the  allurements  of  fortune.  On  the 
inftead  of  news  the  tumult  he  haftened  to  appeafe  it ;  but 
turning  it  the  ferment  was  too  ftrong  to  be  allayed  either  by  his  re¬ 
ad  van- Wn  Proaches  or  entreaties.  At  lad  he  endeavoured  to  dab 
tage.  himfelf  in  their  prelence,  but  his  arm  was  held  by  his 
friends,  when, one  of  the  mutineers  coming  up  prefent- 
ed  his  fword,  crying  out — This  is  better  than  your  own. 
However,  notwithstanding  this  excefs  of  rage,  by  a 
prudent  mixture  of  firmnefs  and  temper,  he  found 
means  to  quell  the  (edition.  The  fury  of  the  foldiers 
gave  way  to  fober  reflection,  and  after  having  with  their 
own  hands  maffacred  their  ringleaders,  they  demanded 
Rave,  as  an  expiation  of  their  crime,  to  march  againd 
the  enemy,  whom  they  attacked  and  cut  in  pieces.  ^Thc 
Kcdt’-  barbarians  were  druck  with  fuch  terrour  by  a  great  vic- 
featsAr-  tory  gained  over  Arminius,  that  Germanicus  flattered 
zmnus.  himfelf  with  making  a  complete  conqucft  of  them  in  a 
Ihort  time,  when  Tiberius,  who  with  unceafing  care 

diflembkd 


diflembled  the  fufpicion  to  which  he  was  every  moment 
a  prey,  recalled  him  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  granting 
him  time  to  repofe  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  him  to  new  honours. 

Though  the  emperour  was  a  perfed  matter  of  dif-  Tiberius 
|  ttmulation,  he  inadvertently  fhewed  from  time  to  time^nsto 
fome  marks  of  cruelty*  which  gave  a  dreadful  profped  mt7ks  of 
of  what  was  to  follow*  The  legacy  which  Auguttus  had  his cruel* 
bequeathed  to  the  people  not  being  immediately  paid,  a*** 
buffoon,  feeing  a  funeral  proceffion  pafs  by,  came  up  to 
the  deceafed,  and  bid  him  acquaint  Auguttus  that  his 
will  was  not  executed.  Tiberius,  being  informed  of  this 
fally,  fent  for  the  man,  paid  hirn  his  fhare  of  the  legacy, 
and  immediately  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  faying 
— Go,  tell  my  father  that  lam  executing  his  will.  The  mo* 
deration  he  had  Ihewn  with  regard  to  thofe  who  cenfur- 
I  ed  his  condud  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  fhort  crime  of 
time  not  only  writings  but  words  were  made  high  trea-  hish  trea- 
fon,  and  thus  the  villainy  of  informers  was  furnifhed  with  f°n’ 

|  arms  for  the  deftrudion  of  men  of  worth. 

Two  perfons  being  accufed  on  the  raoft  frivolous  pre-  Accufa, 
tences  of  facrilegioufly  profaning  the  worfhip  of  Auguf-  tion  of 
tus,  the  emperour  very  prudently  flopped  the  profecu-  facnIese* 
tion,  obferving,  that  the  puni/hmcnt  of  crimes  committed  a- 
\gainft  the  gods  ought  to  be  left  to  ihemfelves .  But  he  fhew¬ 
ed  an  incomprehenfible  mixture  of  excellent  maxims, 
and  cruelty  ;  inftances  of  juftice,  and  ads  of  tyranny. 

If  we  were  to  draw  a  pidure  of  his  life,  we  might  fay 
that  he  knew  what  was  good,  and  often  commanded  it ; 
jbut  the  general  tenour  of  his  condud  was  to  do  evil,  with 
cool,  deliberate  malevolence. 

Germanicus,  on  his  return,  was  honoured  with  a  fplen-  Cermanu 
did  triumph.  But  the  more  marks  of  refped  and  af-  cus  fent 
fedion  he  received  from  the  people,  the  more  was  the  though* 
fecret  enmity  of  the  emperour  inflamed  againft  him  ;themalis* 
who,  in  order  to  remove  fo  hateful  an  objed,  and  work  th/em. 
pis  deftrudion,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  0fperoUr' 

:he  army  in  Alia,  in  feveral  provinces  of  which  troubles 
pad  broke  out,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  legions  was  not 
Vol.  II,  I  fufpedecj* 
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fufpefied.  At  the  fame  time  the  government  of  Syria 
was  conferred  upon  Pifo,  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty 
temper,  and  a  fit  agent  for  the  com  million  of  the  black* 
eft  crimes. 

Twelve  of  the  principal  cities  in  Alia  were  deftroyed 
this  year  by  an  earthquake.  Thefe  natural  calamities 
feemed  prefages  of  more  dreadful  evils  :  at  leaf!  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  ftrft  only  deftroyed  a  number  of  lives 
in  a  particular  country  ;  but  the  others,  originating 
from  the  malignant  difpolition  of  the  fovereign  and  the 
vices  of  the  fubjedts,  neceftarily  i-nflidled  a  deep  wound 
in  the  body  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Eaft,  Germanicus  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expe&ed  from  a  prince  of  his  amiable  temper,  un¬ 
daunted  refolution,  and  fuperiour  genius.  He  reftored 
univerfal  tranquillity,  gave  a  king  to  Armenia,  which 
was  torn  by  civil  diiienfions,  reduced  Comagena  and 
Cappadocia  into  Roman  provinces,  and  gained  all  hearts 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  eommiftion. 
But  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  found  Pifo  as  haughty  and 
untradfable  as  foreign  nations  had  been  fubmifiive.  That 
governour  thwarted  his  views,  flighted  his  ordersr  and 
every  moment  gave  him  new  reafon  to  complain.  He 
even  carried  his  exceffes  to  fuch  a  length,  that  Germa¬ 
nicus  commanded  him  to  quit  the  province  ,  foon  after 
which,  that  prince  was  lei  zed  with  a  dangerous  diftem- 
per  at  Antioch,  where  he  died,  with  his  laft  breath  con¬ 
juring  his. friends  to  revenge  his  death  upon  Pifo,  by 
whom  he  believed  that  he  had  been  poifoned. 

Romans  and  Aftatics  all  joined  in  fhewing  the  moft 
frantic  marks  of  defpair  5  ail  acted  as  if  they  had  loffc 
their  father,  their  only  hope.  Pifo  endeavoured  to  re- 
poftcfs  his  government,  but  another  having  been  elected' 
by  the  prince’s  lieutenants  and  the  lenators,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  and  obliged  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  waited- 
the  arrival  of  his  accuiers.  Tiberius  was  defirous  of 
parrying  this  ftroke  :  the.  death  of  Germanicus,  whether 
natural  or  violent,  certainly  filled  him  with  joy  in  the- 
rnidft  of  the  general  grief,  which  he  pretended  to  (hare. 

.1.  *.■  .mi  -i  -*  As 
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As  he  could  not  ftop  the  courfe  of  juftice,  lie  referred 
the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  the  fenate  ;  but  made 
them  underftand  that  he  difapproved  the  exceffive  heat 
with  which  the  profecution  was  carried  on* 

The  charge  confided  of  feveral  articles :  the  unbridled  H5s  trfai 
licentioufnefs  in  which  he  indulged  the  army  in  order  to  anddeath* 
form  a  party  ;  his  ill  treatment  of  men  of  worth,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  friends  of  Germanicus ;  poilon  and  forcery 
employed  againft  the  life  of  that  prince.  Pifo  made 
but  a  lame  defence  againft  every  article  except  the  lad, 
which  he  clearly  refuted.  Perceiving  that  Tiberius 
gave  no  tokens  of  intending  himfelf  in  his  caufe,  nor 
111 e Wed  any  figns  of  pity,  he  left  the  court  in  delpair ; 
and,  having  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  recommended 
his  children  to  the  emperour,  was  next  morning  found 
dead  in  his  chamber. 

Some  believed  that  Tiberius  had  caufed  him  to  be  Tiberius  ] 
afiafiinated,  left,  in  his  own  juftification,  he  ihould  pro-  on^htt^  ' 
duce  the  fecret  orders  he  had  received  againft  Germani-  account, 
cus.  Every  thing  is  confined  to  fufpicions  and  conjec¬ 
tures  :  “  So  .ambiguous,”  fays  Tacitus,  “  are  the~ac- 
counts  of  important  tranfadions,  fome  adopting  every  t, 
“  common  report,  while  ■  others  purpofely  difguife  the 
'£  truth,  and  thefe  contradidions  being  handed  down 
iiom  one  generation  to  another.”  A  maxim  princi- 
cipaliy  applicable  to  court  affairs,  which  are  wrapt  in 
m-yfterious  darknefs,  and  fufceptible  of  every  mifrepre- 
fentation  from  the  fpirit  of  party. 


CHAP.  II. 

Government  of  Tiberius  till  the  Gonf piracy  of  Sejanns . 

TH  E  emperour’s  gloomy  chara&er,  equivocal  lan-  The  era* 
guage,  refined  diffimulatioti,  and  that  folitude  in  p0e'°“a 
'  #  O  ,  from  the  light  of  mankind,  filled  ftr>kes 

all  hearts  with  the  horrours  of  fufpenfe,  dread,  and  mif-  terrour‘ 
truft.  The  public  gave  the  preference  to  the  diflipated 
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and  luxurious  life  of  his  fon  Drufus,  who  was  then  con- 
ful.  Let  him  pafs  his  days  at  the  public  jhc-ws ,  faid  they, 
and  his  nights  at  the  table ,  rather  than  give  himfelf  up  to 
ckeerlefs  folitude ,  gloomy  zvatchfulnejs ,  and  murderous  fuf- 
pi  cions. 

The  enormous  abufe  of  informations  ftruck  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  confirmation.  A  word,  an  innocent  piece 
of  mirth,  a  nothing,  was  wrefted  to  an  ill  meaning,  and 
converted  into  treafon.  An  old  pretor  narrowly  efcaped 
an  accufation  of  this  fort,  becaufe,  being  preffed  by  a 
natural  occafion,  he  forgot  to  take  off  his  ring,  on  which 
was  a  head  of  the  emperour.  Drufus  having  been  feized 
with  a  fevere  fit  of  illnefs,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
thought  his  end  approaching,  wrote  an  elegy  in  his 
praife,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  read  it  in  a  public 
company  ;  upon  which  an  information  was  lodged 
again  ft  him  before  the  fenate,  and  he  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

Tiberius  gave  no  tokens  of  difapproving  this  infamous 
fentence j  he  only  complained  that  they  had  not  waited 
his  orders,  and  caufed  a  regulation  to  be  made,  that  an 
interval  of  ten  days  fhould  pafs  between  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  by  the  fenate,  and  his  execution ;  not 
that  he  intended  to  mitigate  their  fentence,  but  that,  dur¬ 
ing  his  abfence,  he  might  be  previoufly  informed  of  all 


their  decifions. 

The  Ro-  The  Romans,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  tyranny, 
Sive  wTth  received  with  pleafure  an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
pieafure  Gauls,  from  which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  change  of  tnai- 
ota  «lvs  ters.  Unhappily  they  were  deceived  in  their  expedta- 
v°u  in  tions,  and  both  they  and  the  Gauls  were  ftill  doomed  to 
Gaul*  oppreffion.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  government 
where  the  fubjedls  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  a  revolt  ? 
Tiberius  However,  Tiberius,  by  an  artful  policy,  always  avoid - 
mlkeSt°  ed  what  might  have  increafed  the  general  odium,  with* 
laws  a-  out  procuring  him  any  advantage.  He  was  often  preff- 
fuxuiy  ed  to  check  the  excefs  of  luxury,  which  had  grown  to 
fenfb  of  an  ^ncre<^^e  height,  efpecially  in  the  table.  A  fcarce 
their  inu-  fill),  of  four  pounds  and  a  half,  was  fold  for  five  thoufand 
tiiity.  '  fefterces ; 
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feflerces*;  immenfc  fums  were  paid  for  a  good  cook,  or 
a  delicate  difh,  and  men  outvied  one  another  in  diffipa- 
ting  their  fortunes  by  the  moft  extravagant  caprices. 

Though  the  emperour  loved  frugality,  and  fet  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  lus  own  condud,  he  would  not  hazard  his 
authority  by  a  fruitlefs  multiplication  of  ordinances  and 
penalties  ;  being  perfuaded,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it 
is  better  for  a  prince  to  wink  at  vices  which  are  too  firm¬ 
ly  rooted,  than  to  fhew  that  he  has*  not  power  to  reform 
them.  He  obferved,  that  the  lafl  fumptuary  laws,  from 
which  great  benefits  were  expeded,  had  increafed,  inflead 
of  checking  or  extirpating,  luxury -r~For,  added  he,  if 
men  defire  what  is  yet  tolerated ,  they  are  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
frained  by  the  dread  of  a  future  prohibition  \  but  when  that 
has  once  been  made ,  and  is  violated  with  impunity ,  they  are 
no  longer  withheld  by  fear,  fiame,  or  any  other  tie. 

In  this,  Tiberius  judged  rightly ;  for  to  make  laws,  He  was 
which,  though  wife  in  themfelves,  are  impoflible  in  exe- 
cution,  is  introducing  the  greatefl  evil  that  can  befall  a  timents 
fiate — a  contempt  of  the  legiilative  authority.  But^ac^ 
in  a  fiate  where  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  engen¬ 
ders  every  vice,  how  is  it  poffible  to  check  the  follies  of 
opulence  ?  If  you  limit  the  expenfes  of  the  rich,  who 
throw  away  that  gold  which  they  cannot  ufe,  they  will 
hoard  it  up,  circulation  will  be  flopped,  and  the  mifery 
of  the  poor  increafed.  A  much  more  proper  me-  Method  °f 
thod  for  the  banifhment  of  luxury,  would  be  to  relieve  i^iry?6 
the  poor  from  taxes,  and  throw  the  burden  of  therh 
on  thofe  who  are  naufeated  with  their  fuperfluity.  But 
to  execute  luch  a  fcheme  would  require  an  uncommon 
degree  of  prudence  as  well  as  vigour. 

The  abufes  of  fuperflition  are  fometimes  no  lefs  dan- 
gerous,  and  always  as  difficult  to  be  reformed,  as  thofe  of  ofafyiums 
opulence.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  afylums  in  Greece,  where  fugitive  Haves,  frau-  but  under 
dulent  debtors,  and  malefadors  of  every  lpecies,  found 
a  fecure  retreat,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  public.  No 
power,  fays  Tacitus,  was  capable  of  reftraining  the  people 

from 
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32. 

Servility 


from  fedition ,  tf.Wf  it  a  religious  duty  to  protect  crimi¬ 

nals .  That  affair  was  debated  in  the  fen  ate,  where  the 
deputies  of  feveral  Greek  cities  appeared  in  defence  of 
what  they  regarded  as  privileges,  though  common  fenfe 
ought  to  have  made  them  be  looked  upon  as  public  nun 
lances.  Whether  the  fenafee  was  influenced  by  prejudice, 
or  afraid  of  irritating  a  fu perditions  people,  the  afylums 
were  kept  up,  though  they  were  put  under  feveral  im¬ 
portant  regulations, 

The  emperour  had  for  fome  time  retired  into  Campa^ 
and  mean-  ™a>  where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  gloom  of  folitude, 
nefs  of  the  without  lofing  any  portion  of  his  reftlefs  activity:  but 
his  mother  being  feized  with  a  diflemper,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fenate  more 
cringing,  more  mean,  than  ever:  he  even  gave  manifefc 
figns  of  difgufl  at  their  low  adulation  ;  and,  on  his  quit¬ 
ting  the  houfe,  is  faid  to  have  exclaimed,  O  fervile  race , 
who  hug  your  chains  ! 

Fatf  of  Tacitus  relates  fome  fadls  highly  chara&eriftic  of  thofe 
lhls  kinc*'  flaves  of  tyranny.  An  information  having  been  lodged 
againft  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  for  having  caufcd  fome 
plate  to  be  made  qf  a  filver  flatue  of  the  emperour,  he 
threw  out  fo  abfurd  an  indictment.  Capito,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  lawyer,  and  ft  ill  more  remarkable  for  his  low  adula¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  pay  his  court,  complained  of  this  lenity  ; 
as  if  the  moderation  of  the  fovereign  had  wipked  at  a 
crime  againft  the  ftate. 

Meanwhile  informations,  being  "encouraged  by  re¬ 
wards,  multiplied  every  day.  An  in  fiance  of  this  kind 
appeared,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  monfler  in 
the  moral  world  ;  a  fon  accufing  his  father,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  court  loaded  with  chains,  and  overwhelmed 
with  forrow,  while  the  other  pleaded  againft  him  with 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence.  The  unhappy  father 
was  exiled,  and  fome  of  the  judges  even  gave  their 
opinion  for  putting  him  to  death,  becaufe  he  was  hated 
by  Tiberius  :  For  of  what  are  not  men  capable,  when 
they  have  no  rule  of  aftion  but  their  own  interefl  and 
the  paftions  of  another  ?  They  would  without  remorfe 
facrifice  their  own  fathers.  Cremutius 
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Cremutius  Cord us,  an  impartial  hiftorian,  bad  be-  profecu- 
flowed  encomiums  upon  Brutus,  and  called  Caflius  the 
lift  of  the  Romans  ;  hefides  which  he  had  let  fall  feme  cordus 
expreflions  reflecting  on  the  dreadful  Sejanus,  then  at 
his  height  of  power  ;  it  was  therefore  impoflible  he 
fhould  efcape  with  impunity.  An  accufation  was 
brought  again  ft  him,  and  he  faw  clearly  that  he  was 
undone  ;  but  his  courage  did  not  forfake  him.  My  ac¬ 
tions  are  blamelejs ,  laid  he  to  the  fenate,  and  therefore  my 
words  are  made  ufe  of  to  work  my  ruin.  Ail  hiforians 
have  mentioned  Brutus  and  Coffins  with  honour .  Several 
fat ir ical  pieces  agmnft  Augifflus .  and  Julius  Ceefar  are  Jtill 
extant.  Thofe  great  men  bore  them  with  patience ,  and  by 
this  conduct  perhaps  fhewed  as  much  prudence  as  modera¬ 
tion  ;  for  libels  fall  into  oblivion  when  they  are  difregarded , 
but  the  world  thinks  that  the  fatire  is  juft  when  it  provokes 
refentment.  It  has  in  all  times  been  allowed  to  fpeak  well 
of  the  dead ,  who  are  no  longer  objects  cf  favour  or  hatred. 

Pofterity  will  do  juftice  to  every  man ,  and  if  I  am  con¬ 
demned ,  will  not  only  remember  Brutus  and  Cafffus ,  but 
me.  ,  .  •  ■  v . 

He  then  left  the  fenate,  fully  refolved  to  deliver  him-  His  death, 
felf  from  his  perfecutors,  by  a  voluntary  death.  This 
was  the  only  method  to  difappoint  the  avarice  of  the  in¬ 
formers,  who  could  not  feize  upon  the  fpoils  of  the  ac- 
cufed  till  after  condemnation  ;  and  notwithftanding  all 
their  endeavours,  he  put  his  defign  in  execution.  His  His  books 
books  were  ordered  by  the  fenate  to  be  burnt,  but  they  ^bumt,0 
were  foon  after  republifhed,  and  bought  up  with  the  but  fruit- 
greateft  avidity.  Tacitus,  when  fpeaking  df  Cremutius ldsly* 
and  his  works,  obferves,  that  feverities  exercifed  again  ft 
xii^n  of  genius  only  increafe  their  credit ;  and  that  all 
who  treated  them  with  rigour  have  diftjonoured  theni- 
felves,  and  heightened  the  reputation  of  the  writers. 

Rome  now  became  unfupportable  to  the  emperour,  26. 
becaufe  it  was  too  public  a  place  for  the  free  indulgence  Je™uerma 
of  his  vices  ;  and  he  was  equally  difgufted  by  freedom,  quits 
of  which,  however,  there  fcarce  remained  the  flighted:  ^tires** 
traces,  and  the  fervile  adulation  which  proftrated  itfelf  Capras. 
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at  his  feet,  Befides,  he  could  not  bear  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  his  mother  Livia,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted  for  the  empire  ;  a  benefit,  the  remembrance  of 
which  was  no  fmall  mortification  to  his  vanity.  At 
lafl  he  quitted  the  city,  never  to  return,  taking  with 
him  only  one  fenator,  fome  knights,  and  a  few  Greek 
literati,  with  whofe  converfation  he  was  amufed.  He 
gave  ftridt  orders  that  no  perfon  fhould  come  to  difturb 
his  quiet;  and  not  finding  in  Campania  a  folitude  where 
he  could  be  entirely  inacceflible,  he  fixed  his  refidence 
in  the  Ifle  of  Caprrea,  which  he  rendered  famous  by  his 
cruelties  and  debaucheries.  There  removed  from  the 
view  of  mankind,  and  the  cares  of  bufinefs,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  keep  up  his  fpirits  in  old  age,  by  the  moft  in¬ 
famous  vices. 

Acciden.  The  fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidense,  by  which 

lamities  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were  killed  or  hurt,  and  a  fire  at 
Rome,  which  confumed  a  whole  quarter  of  the  city,  are 
but  trifling  events,  fcarce  deferving  a  place  in  hiftory, 
when  compared  with  the  dreadful  mifehiefs  produced 
by  a  malevolent  heart,  joined  to  abfolute  power. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Confpiraey  of  Sej anus. End  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius. 
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SEJANUS,  a  minifter  equally  inhuman  with  his 
mafter,  had  acquired  an  incredible  influence  over 
that  fufpicious  temper  to  which  every  thing  gave  urn? 
brage.  From  the  rank  of  plain  knight  he  had  mounted 
by  his  intrigues  to  the  highefi  pitch  of  fortune  ;  and 
this  rife  made  him  extend  his  views  even  to  the  throne. 
We  fhall  give  a  continued  narration  of  the  fteps  taken 
by  his  ambitious  policy  :  for  it  is  but  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  follow  dates,  if  we  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  chain  of  events. 

Sejanus,  having  been  inverted  with  the  command  of 
the  pretorian  guards,  thought  he  might  fecure  to  him- 
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felf  a  powerful  refource  by  an  office  which  had  hitherto  to  an  a> 
been  looked  upon  as  of  little  importance.  With  this  £ryvc%s 
view,  but  under  pretence  of  maintaining  difciphne,  he  own  Re¬ 
formed  a  camp  of  all  the  cohorts  which  had  before  been  g 
cantoned  in  the  different  quarters  of  Rome,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns.  T.  hus  he,  in  a  manner,  had  an 
army  at  his  command,  and  the  more  fit  for  his  fervice, 
as  it  was  encamped  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

Though  the  imperial  family  was  numerous,  he  at- 
tempted  to  open  a  way  for  himfelf  over  its  ruins.  His  ted  by 
firft  victim  was  Drufus,  the  emperour’s  fon,  againft 
whom  he  entertained  a  perfonal  hatred  :  having  de-  the  imp* 
bauched  his  wife,  he  prevailed  upon  her  by  a  promife  of 
marriage,  and  the  profped  of  being  emprefs,  to  give  her 
hufband  a  flow  poifon,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 

Two  years  after,  Sejanus  folicited  Tiberius  to  give  him 
the  widow  in  marriage;  but  the  emperour, though  with¬ 
out  entertaining  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  his  guilt,  gave 
him  a  gentle  refufal,  or  rather  reprefented  to  him  the 
inconveniences  that  would  attend  fo  unequal  an  al¬ 
liance.  Three  fons  of  Germanicus,  who  were  now  tne 
next  in  fucceffion,  and  their  mother,  the  virtuous  A- 
grippina,  a  princefs  of  haughty  fpirit,  and  fuperiout  to 
the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  in  their  turn  felt  the  effeds  of 
the  minifter’s  villainy.  He  employed  fecret  fpies  to 
watch  their  condud,  fpread  invifible  fnares  round  them  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  left  no  means  untried  to  effed  their  de- 
ftrudion.  Their  being  the  children  of  Germanicus 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  objeds  of  the  emperour  s 
averfion ;  he  therofore  gave  eafy  credit  to  everything  *9* 
reported  to  their  difadvantage,  ana  wrote  a  letter  filled 
with  invedives  againft  them  to  the  fenate.  Agrippina  His  fuo 
^nd  iier  eldeft  fon  were  bamflied  as  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  her  fecond  fon  was  confined  in  pnfon. 

Sejanus  now  became  more  mafter  of  the  empire  than  ^janus^ 
the  emperour  himfelf;  who,  blindly  repofing  an^  entire  againft 
confidence  in  that  favourite,  and  furrounded  by  his  ti.eem- 
fpies,  afted  only  by  his  dire&ion.  _  The  minifter,  having 
.eyery  thing  at  his  dilpolal,  acquired  an  aDfoluie  and 
•  "  pniverfai 
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universal  dominion  from  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear. 
No  dillintuon  was  made  between  him  and  the  empe- 
roui,  ana  the  fam*  honours  were  indiferiminatdy  paid 
to  botn.  Only  one  ftep  was  wanting  to  put  the  h nich¬ 
ing  (troke  to  fuch  a  complication  of  crimes,  the  afTafti- 
nation  of  Tiberius,  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  fupreme 
power.  The  defign  was  formed,  and  the  fuccefs  would 
have  been  infallible,  had  not  the  emperour’s  eyes  been 

opened  by  private  information  of  this  extraordinary  con. 
fpiracy. 

His  political  powers  were  again  roufed,  and  did  him 
excellent  fervice  on  this  occafion.  Not  daring  at  firft 
to  ufe  feverity,  he  had  recourfe  to  artifiqe,  loaded  Seja* 
nus  with  caiefles,  and  caufed  him  to  be  nominated  to 
tlie  con  fulfil  ip,  which  furnifhed  an  honourable  pretence 
for  removing  him  to  a  diftance.  As  foon  as  the  new 
conful  arrived  in  Rome,  Tiberius  founded  the  minds  of 
the  puolic,  and  kept  them  in  fufpenfe ,  he  fometimes 
dropped  an  expreffion  of  diffatisfadion,  which  cooled 
the  adoration  paid  to  the  favourite  ;  fometimes  bellowed 
on  him  mai ks  of  confidence,  which  prevented  his  com* 
‘“o  open  rupture,  Hie  truth  was  unveiled  by 

flow  degrees ;  the  intentions  of  the  defpot  were  gueffed 
and  the  minifter  was  deferted.  At  iaft  Macro  arrived,1 
vvith  a  commiflion  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  pretorian  guards,  and  a  letter  of  accufation  againft 
Sejanus,  which  was  read  in  the  fenate.  Sejanus  was  ar- 
refted,  aimoft  immediately  condemned,  and  executed. 

A  moment  before,  on  a  falfe  report  fpread  by  Macro, 
that  Sejanus  was  affociated  with  the  emperour  in  the 
tnbumtial  power,  the  fenators  had  redoubled  their  flat¬ 
teries  and  homage.  How  low  does  felf  intereft  debate 
mankind  !  They  who  had  thrown  themfelves  at  his  feet 
with,  the  mod  fervile  proftration,  now  arrogantly  infulN 
ed  his  diftrefs.  Never  was  there  a  ffronger  pidture  of 
the  knavery  and  falfehood  of  court  friends,  or  of  the 
impetuous  levity  of  the  people.  The  body  of  Sejanus 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  and  his  ftatues 
broken  ;  his  children  were  condemned  to  death,  with¬ 
out 
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|  out  fparing  even  his  infant  daughter.  Hidory  furnifhes 
numerous  examples  of  thefe  dreadful  reverfes  of  fortune  ; 

I  but  the  paffions  are  feldom  corrected  by  example. 

Tiberius  had  been  (truck  with  terrour,  and  kept  him-  Tiberius 
:  felf  concealed,  from  the  opening  of  the  fcene  till  the  ^feto 
j  cataflrophe  freed  him  from  apprehenfion.  In  vain  did  cruelty, 
the  public  conceive  a  flattering  hope  that  tiie  violence 
1  of  the  tyranny  would  be  mitigated,  as  if  it  had  been 
principally  owing  to  the  minider.  The  emperour,  in¬ 
dulging  his  natural  propenfity,  exhibited  a  fpeclaclc 
!  more  horrid  than  the  world  had  yet  beheld.  The  lives 
of  the  people  became  the  fport  of  his  cruelty.  Bareiy 
to  take  them  away  was  not  diffident,  if  their  death  was 
not  tormenting  and  atrocious.  One  of  thefe  unhappy 
men  having  killed  himfelf,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 

difcontent,  He  has  efcaped  fne. 

The  infamous  trade  of  informer  grew  into  fuch  vogue, 
that  even  fenators  did  not  blufli  to  exercife  it.  /I  he  fads  of  m- 
!  related  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  make  human  nature  re-  formcrs' 

I  coil.  One  ind^nce  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  reft. 

!  The  mother  of  Fufius,  Sejanus’s  friend,  a  woman  at  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  was  executed  becaufe  fhe  fhed  tear^ 

!  for  her  fon’s  death.  Thefe  judicial  murders  were  commit¬ 
ted  in  confequence  of  the  fentences  palled  by  the  fenate; 

|  and  it  was  the  higheft  degree  of  tyranny  to  ufe  as  its  in- 
ftrument  that  tribunal  which  was  formerly  lo  venerable. 

At  lad  Tiberius,  wearied  with  the  tedious  forms  of  juf-  ^a{racre 
rice,  ordered  a  general  maflacre  of  all  who  were  detain-  offufpedt- 
ed  in  prifon  for  the  affair  of  Sejanus,  Heaps  of  carcaf-  fonls> 

|  cs  were  piled  up  in  the  public  places ;  and  though  the 
1  flght  muft  have  filled  all  hearts  with  the  moft  piercing 
forrow,  the  lead  token  of  grief  was  unpardonable. 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  barbarities,  the  old  emperour  He  ^ 
dill  continued  his  debaucheries,  which  he  drove  to  hide  liberates 
from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Being  of  a  healthy  confti-  ^;eof 
tution,  he  treated  the  art  of  phyfic  with  contempt,  and  a  fuccef- 
j  laughed  at  every  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  could  ^sutto 
not" take  the  proper  methods  for  fecuring  his  own  health,  nadeter- 

However,  finding  the  fymptoms  of  a  decay  of  mature,  minaU05' 

he 
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He  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  choice  of  a  ^fuccefior. 
TS2, .^*^5  (Gahgula)  theyoungeft  fon  of  Germanicus  was 
the  only  perfon  furviving  of  that  family.  He  was  then 
twenty  four  years  of  age,  beloved  by  the  people  for  the 
fa*ce  of  his  father,  and  a<fted  the  part  of  a  fawning,  affi- 
duous  courtier.  The  emperour,  who,  through  the  dif- 
guife  he  put  on,  faw  the  real  perverfit)7  of  his  character, 
looked  upon  him  with  averfion,  and  would  have  prefer¬ 
red  Tiberius  Gemellus,  fon  of  Drufus,  his  own  grand- 
fon  by  blood,  which  Caius  Was  only  by  adoption,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  youth  of  Gemellus,  who  was  only  fe- 
venteen,  and  ^  the  licentious  life  of  his  mother  Livilla, 
which  made  his  legitimacy  be  queftioned.  Puzzled  by 
thefe  difficulties,  Tiberius  left  the  decifion  to  fate. 

37.  Caius  had  attached  to  his  intereft  Macro,  the  captain 
perour  a f-  of  the  pretorian  guards  ;  who  on  his  fide  was  defirous  of 
ftOinated  fecuring  a  fupport  in  the  favour  of  the  young  prince, 
y .  aero.  And  Tiberius  falling  into  a  fwoon,  and  being  thought 
dead,  Macro  immediately  caufed  the  perfon  whofe  in- 
tereft  he  had  efpoufed  to  be  proclaimed  emperour  by 
the  foldiers.  In  the  mean  time  Tiberius  having  reco¬ 
vered  from  his  fwoon,  while  every  heart  was  frozen  with 
terrour,  the  prefect  ordered  him  to  be  fmothcred  writh 
raatraffes.  This  emperour  ended  his  life  at  the  age  of 
feventy  eight,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
an  objeft  of  fuch  univerfal  abhorrence,  that  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  on  the  point  of  infulting  his  remains.  Though 
fome  inftances  of  moderation,  generotity,  and  juftice, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  reign,  they  have  not  mitigated 
the  deteftation  in  which  his  memory  is  juftly  held,  be- 
caufe  his  prevailing  character  was  cruelty  and  knavery, 
and  with  a  ftrong  undemanding  he  had  a  bad  heart. 
byravef-  Howevci>  Velleius  Paterculus,  his  cotemporary,  has 
leius  Pa-  loaded  him  with  praifes.  Is  it  poffible  that  a  courtier 
tercuius.  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  fhould  have  written  a  hiftory  ? 

^  of  1  th*s  articIe  an  obfervation  of  Mon- 

the  great  tefquieu.  “  Auguflus  had  deprived  the  people  of  the 

iteathc  <S  Power  of  legiflation,  and  of  judging  criminals  againft 
eiedtion  ofC{  the  Hate,  but  he  had  left  them  at  leaft  in  appearance 
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5C  the  privilege  of  eledling  the  magiftrates.  Tiberius,  trate^ is^ 
“  who  apprehended  danger  from  differing  fo  numerous  a 
“  body  to  affemble,  deprived' them  of  this  power  like-  the  Pca- 
“  wife,  and  conferred  it  upon  the  fenate,  that  is,  uponp 
“  himfelf.  It  is  incredible  what  influence  this  change 
“  had  in  debaling  the  minds  of  the  great.  While  the 
“  people  had  the  difpofal  of  dignities,  the  magiftrates 
“  who  flood  for  them  were  certainly  guilty  of  great 
«  meanneffes ;  but  thefe  were  concealed  by  a  kind  of 
“  magnificence  with  which  they  were  attended.  Whe- 
«  ther  the  candidates  entertained  the  people  with  public 
“  fhews  or  dinners,  made  diftributions  of  money  or  corn, 
though  the  motives  were  low,  there  was  fomething 
<£  noble  in  the  means,  bccaufe  it  is  always  in  character 
<£  for  a  great  man  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
«  his  liberalities.  Rut  when  the  people  had  no  longer 
«  any  thing  to  give,  and  all  employments  were  bellowed 
“  by  the  emperour  in  name  of  the  fenate,  they  were 
“  folicited  and  obtained  by  unworthy  methods :  flattery, 

“  infamy,  and  the  blacked  crimes,  then  became  the 
“  neceffary  arts  of  rifing.” 

We  may  fay,  in  more  fimple  language,  that  the  no¬ 
bles  loft  all  elevation  of  mind,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  be  courtiers,  or  nothing. 


CALIGULA. 

CAI U  S,  univerfally  known  to  the  moderns  by  the  37- 
name  of  Caligula,  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  from  fha01igguha, 
his  being  the  fon  of  Germanicus.  He  was  railed  to  the  “nnde£ra't* 
throne  with  unanimous  approbation  and  nothing  could  6$  be? 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenate  than  to  fuperfede  the  loved, 
will  of  Tiberius,  who  had  affociated  with  him  the  young 
Tiberius,  his  grandfon  :  but  merit  is  not  inherited  ;  and 
it  is  but  too  common  to  fee  the  glory  of  great  men  tar- 
nifhed  by  unworthy  children.  The  pliant  Caligula  be¬ 
came  a  monfter  after  his  elevation,  which  occafioned  its 
being  faid  of  him,  there  never  was  a  better  fervant  nor 
a  worfe  rnafter.  However* 
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.  However,  he  Ihewed  a  good  difpofition  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  by  recalling  exiles,  fuppreffing  infor¬ 
mers,  and  reftoring  the  privileges  of  the  magiftrates  and' 
people;  he  gave  leave  for  the  reading  of  books  written 
with  freedom,-  which  had  been  formerly  orofcribed  •'  and 
lefufed  to  leceive  a  memorial  containing  an  account  of 
a  leal  or  pretended  plot,  nobly  anfwering,  that  as  he  had 
dons  nothing  to  provoke  hatred,  he  could  not  hearken 
to  fuch  accufations.  Undoubtedly  his  apprehenfions  of 
a  nval  made  him  diffemble.  Attentive  to  every  means 
of  pLafing  and  dazzling  the  populace,  he  brought  back 
the  pantomimes  which  had  been  difmifTed  by  Tiberius'. 
In  plays,  fhew-s,  and  filly  profufion,  he  diffipated  imme-nfe 
lums  of  money,  which  Suetonius  fays  amounted  to  near 
three  hundred  million  of  fefterces*  This  prodigality, 
abftraded  from  the  violent  paffion  which  he  had  for  pub¬ 
lic  thews,  foreboded  a  pernicious  government. 

1  he  face  of  affairs  was  very  foon  totally  changed. 
Laws,  manners,  reafon  and  humanity  were  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot,  and  Caligula  bathed  himfelf  in  blood.  He 
began  with  the  murder  of  Tiberius  and  Macro,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  ads  of  cruelty.  Guilty  of  inceft  with  his  lif¬ 
ters,  and  of  adultery  with  every  woman  of  rank,  there 
was  no  excels  could  make  him  blufh  :  he  only  Mu  (lied 
at  having  the  great  Agrippa,  who  was  of  obfeure  birth, 
for  his  grandfather  ;  and  wanted  to  have  it  believed,  that 
his  mother  Agrippina  was  the  fruit  of  an  inceftuous 
commerce  between  Auguftus.  and  his  daughter  Julia.. 
He  affumed  the  charaders  of  all  the  gods,°and  caufcd 
himfelf  to  be  worshipped,  fornetimes  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  &c.  and  at  laid,  by  an  unexamoled 
madneis,  treated  his  horfe  as  his  firft  favourite,  and 
thought  of  making  him  conful. 

Thefe  facts,  coileded  by  Suetonius,  a  writer  of  no 
great  judgment,  fuppofe  a  manifeft  lunacy  5  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  the  Roman  people  could  obey  fo  fu- 
iious  a  madman.  The  account  which  is  given  of  his 
expenfes,  rapine,  and  tyrannical  oppreffions,  exceeds  afj 

probability. 
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'  probability.  They  are  either  inflances  of  folly,  unwor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  a  mind  capable  of  refledtion  ;  or 
incredible  exceffes,  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  human 
nature. 

Some  fayings  of  Caligula  exprefs  whatever  can  be  inftances 
conceived  of  cruelty. — Strike  in  fuck  a  manner  that  he  ^Ueity. 
may  feel  himfelf  die . — Would  to  heaven  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head \  that  it  might  be  ftruck  off  at  one 
blow .  Having  burft  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  before  the 
confuls — -I  was  thinking ,  faid  he,  that  with  a  wink  of  my 
eye  I  could  caufe  you  both  to  be  murdered. 

Caligula,  equally  bafe  and  bloody,  took  a  fancy  to  3** . 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  exhibited  a  farce,  of  Rufous" 
which  the  ridiculoufnefs  has  perhaps  been  greatly  exag-  military 
gerated  by  hiftorians.  He  marched  to  the  banks  tf0pnes,l~ 
of  the  Rhine,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  fome 
important  enterprife,  and  caufed  a  detachment  of  his 
guard  to  be  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  he  made  them 
to  be  furpriled,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  that  he 
might  ereCt  trophies  and  fing  fongs  of  vi&ory.  He  was 
next  feen  to  pafs  to  the  fhore  oppofite  to  Great  Britain,  of 
which  he  meditated  the  conqueft,  and  having  drawn  up 
his  army,  though  without  any  enemy  to  oppofe  him, 
gave  the  fignal  to  engage,  after  which  he  made  his  folcliers 
gather  heaps  of  (hells,  and  proud  of  the  fpoils  of  the 
ocean,  returned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph. 

Though  the  Rmmans  were  debafed  by  fervility,  it  was  41* 
impoffible  but  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  a  madman  mufl  cajiguia? 
produce  confpiracies.  Cheraea,  the  tribune  of  a  Preto¬ 
ria  n  cohcrt,  delivered  Rome  from  that  monfter,  without 
freeing  her  from  tbofe  vices  which  perpetuate  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  tyrant  was  affaffinated  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  We  fhall  fee  him  fucceeded 
by  an  idiot,  and  of  courfe  deplorable  fcenes  are  to  be 
expelled. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  that  part  of  the  annals  of  Ta^  obferva- 
citus  which  contained  the  reign  of  Caligula- is  lofl  ;  ^°enshX. 
nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  pencil  of  that  rians  who 

philofophic  have  wri‘- 
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ten  the  philosophic  hifiorian,  fo  well  acquainted  with  men  and 
Caligula.  co.ur{:s»  and  who  engages  the  attention  even  in  the  moil 
minute  details.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  met  with 
in  other  authors  but  a  heap  of  ufelefs  matter,  or  infipid, 
difgufting  puerilities,  with  which  modern  writers  ought 
not  to  fwell  their  hifiories. 


ted. 


CLAUDIUS. 

4t.  A  FTER  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Chercea  and  the 
proclaim^  fenators  wanted  to  reftore  the  republic  ;  but  the 

Claudius,  foldiers,  who  found  the  benefit  of  a  military  power, 
afraicTof  preferred  a  government  under  an  emperour.  Claudius, 
being  kii-  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  far 
from  aiming  at  the  empire,  was  afraid  of  being  murder¬ 
ed,  and  concealed  himfelf  in  a  corner,  till  he  was  acci¬ 
dentally  obferved  by  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed  him.  Some  more  of  the  army  having 
arrived,  they  led  him  away  againft  his  inclination,  and 
joined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  promifed  the 
pretorian  foldiers  fifteen  thoufand  feflerces  a  man,*  with 
a  proportional  donative  to  the  officers  ;  and  had  fcarce- 
ly  recovered  from  his  fear  and  aPconifhment,  when  he 
found  himfelf  mafler  of  the  empire.  The  fenate  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him  ;  Chersea  was  put  to 
death,  and  all  hopes  of  liberty  died  with  him. 

Claudius,  though  fifty  years  old,  was  fiill  in  a  kind 
of  childhood.  A  mind  naturally  weak,  blunted  by 
harfli  education,  and  incapable  of  any  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs ;  a  man  half  formed ,  as  his  mother  Antonia  called 
him,  who,  with  an  idiotical  grin,  confufed  look,  and 
vulgar  manners,  gave  evident  marks  of  folly  and  ftupidi- 
ty.  This  had  alienated  the  affe<5tion  of  his  parents, 
a  misfortune  which  certainly  added  to  his  natural  imbe¬ 
cility.  Auguftus  alone  (hewed  him  fome  degree  of 
tendernefs,  but  flill  could  not  find  any  employment  of 
which  he  thought  him  capable.  Could  it  have  been 
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!  conceived,  that  the  caprice  of  fortune  would  one  day 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  Auguftus  ? 

Claudius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  fucceed-  His  good 
j  ing  to  Caligula,  it  required  no  great  efforts  to  procure  produced 
the  higheft  degree  of  popularity.  By  a  behaviour  total-  g°od  ef* 

|  ly  oppofite  to  that  of  his  predeceffor,  he  fucceeded  for  at 
iome  time.  He  deftroyed  two  lifts,  entitled  the  Sword 
and  Dagger,  in  which  that  monfter  had  written  the  names 
of  thofe  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death.  He  abo-  New  year 
|  liftied  the  prefen ts  ufually  made  to  the  emperour  on  the  $£eda.bo’ 
firft  day  of  the  year,  which  was  a  mean,  contemptible 
method  of  extorting  money  :  he  prohibited  all  who  had  Prohibits 
j  relations  of  their  own  frorh  making  him  their  heir,  ano-  be!ngfrom 
ther  method  by  which  the  emperours  did  not  blufh  to  raadein- 
enrich  themfelves.  Clemency  and  humanity  feemed  to  theem-* 
have  fucceeded  to  barbarity  j  but  there  was  no  confh  Perour* 
dence  to  be  placed  in  a  man  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of 
j  imprefiions,  and  who  either  did  good  or  harm,  accord  ^ 
ing  to  the  counfels  by  winch  he  was  governed. 

Meffaiina,  a  woman  who  was  the  fcandal  of  her  fex, 
the  wife  of  the  emperour,  fhared  all  Ins  confidence  with  foonbl 
mean  domeftics,  with  a  Narciffus,  a  Pallas,  and  fome  p°™eesofthe 
other  freed  men  ;  monfters  of  iniquity,  whofe  enormous  Meffaiina 
wealth  could  be  only  the  produce  of  villainy.  The  peo-  *rneddhis 
|  pie  foon  felt  the  dreadful  effe&is  of  authority  being  veft-  men. 
ed  in  fuch  hands.  Every  thing  was  fold  by  his  freed 
men,  who  in  fome  degree  made  themfelves  mafters  both 
of  his  perfon  and  actions ;  admitting  none  to  his  pre- 
I fence  but  whom  they  pleated;  dictating  or  changing 
I  his  ordinances;  in  a  word,  they  reigned  in  his  name, 
and  were  employed  by  Meffaiina  in  executing  her  exe- 
jcrable  projeds. 

i  This  infamous  princefs,  having  conceived  a  paffion  42. 

| for  her  father  in  lav/  Silanus,  and  finding  that  the  could 
mot  feduce  him,  vowed  his  deftrudion,  and  concerted  which7 

I  the  plan  with  Narciffus,  who,  one  morning  at  day^^ed* 
break,  rufhed  into  the  emperour’s  apartment,  with  an  the  death 
appearance  of  terrour  in  his  countenance,  and  told  him, ofSlhu;iU3* 
that  in  a  dream  he  had  feen  him  murdered  by  Silanus  * 

\o.l.  II.  K  Meffaiina 
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Meffalina  allured  him,  that  for  feveral  nights.  fl?e  had 
had  the  fame  dream ;  and  at  that  inftant  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Silanus  having  come  into  the  chamber,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  receiving  a  forged  order,  the  timid  Clau¬ 
dius,  ftarting  at  the  appearance  of  a  fuppofed  aflaffin, 
caufed  him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death.  From 
this  inftance  we  may  judge  of  others. 

Such  fhocking  proofs  of  tyranny  could  not  fail  to  oc- 
cation  confpiracies ;  and  Camillus,  governour  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  taking  up  arms,  affumed'  the  title  of  etnperour ; 
but  was  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  murdered  by  one 
of  the  foldiers.  At  the  time  when  moft:  rigorous  me¬ 
thods  were  taken  to  difeover  the  accomplices,  Meffalina 
and  the  domeflics  took  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  hatred  and  rapacity.  Claudius  prefided  at  the 
trials  in  the  fenate,  where  the  freed  men  had  the  info- 
lence  to  place  themfeives,  but  where  Narciffus  at  lead 
received  a  reproof.  Flaying  afked  a  freed  man  of  Ca¬ 
millus  what  he  would  have  done  if  his  tn after  had  be¬ 
come  emperour,  the  other  very  properly  replied — I  would 
have  flood  at  his  hack  in  Jilence.  Unfortunately,  truths 
make  no  impreffion  againft:  the  infoience  of  fortunate 
upftarts. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  celebrated  Arria 
gave  a  moft  extraordinary  proof  of  courage.  Past  us, 
her  hufband,  who  had  been  conful,  having  been  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  confpiracy,  could  not  efcape  being  put 
to  death,  and  was  advifed  by  Arria  to  prevent  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Seeing  him  wavering  and  irrefolute.  the  plung¬ 
ed  a  dagger  into  her  own  bofom,  and  as  fhe  withdrew 
it,  prefented  it  to  him,  faying — Pains,  this  does  not  hurt 
me.  The  hufband  followed  the  example  of  his  wife. 

It  could  never  have  been  fufpe&ed  that  Claudius  had 
formed  any  fchemes  of  ambition  or  making  conquefts ; 
but,  however,  he  undertook  the  redu&ion  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  rather  been 
pointed  out  than  conquered  by  Caefar.  The  Gauls  be* 
ing  fubdued,  this  conqueft  no  longer  prefented  the  fame 
difficulties  ;  but  ought  a  poor*  uncultivated,  remote 
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Hand,  inhabited  only  by  favages,  ter  have  attra&ed  the 
ajms  of  a  power,  already  oppreffed  by  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  provinces  ?  Plautius  was  commanded  to 
begin  the  expedition  ;  but  his  foldiers  mutinied,  and 
j  faid,  they  would  not  go  to  fight  beyond  the  bounds  of 
!  the  world.  Narciifus  came  to  quiet  the  mutiny,  when  ^arcifrus 
the  foldiers  infultingly  referred  him  to  the  Saturnalia*  incited 
I  reminding  him  of  his  former  condition,  and  preferring  arm/? 
rathef  to  obey  their  general  than  hearken  to  a  domeffic. 

The  emperour  Was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  j>rhain  & 
of  the  army  under  Piautiits ;  and,  being  defirous  of  ap-  Marita- 
pearing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  palled  over  to  Britain,  ^into^* 
where  he  remained  fixteen  days,  took  fome  ftrong  holds,  Roman 
and  celebrated  a  triumph.  Plautius,  at  the  end  of  a  provinces?* 
war  Which  had  continued  four  years,  reduced  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Thames  to  a  Roman  province.-  A  little  time  before 
this,  Mauritania  had  met  the  fame  fate  ;  and  thefe  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  empire  only  ferved  to  haften  its  decline.- 

To  his  military  exploits,  of  which  Claudius  was  ex-  Claudius 
Ceffively  Vain,  he  next  added  the  cate  of  ad  minified  ns;  iffueia  „ 
in  civil  matters,  and  aliumed  the  office  of  cenfor.  He  fooiiih  & 
iffueci  a  number  of  foolifih  edi&s.  Three  letters  added  ^{sgood 
to  the  alphabet  leemed  to  him  a  reformation  of  great 
confequence,  but  they  did  not  outlive  him.  Amid  Tall 
his  follies,  fome  prudent  regulations  Were  made;  but 
unfortunately  they  could  not  fail  to  fhare  the  contempt 
with  which  ever}'  thing  done  by  that  prince  was  treated. 

Counfellors  made  an  infamous  trade  of  an  honourable  Heregtf, 

•  profeffion ;  they  fold  their  tongues  and  pens,  to  ferve lat^  *** 
the  purpofes  of  calumny  and  iryufhice,  to  whoever  would  counfei-’ 

|  pay  the  price  of  proffituted  talents.  Silius,  the  conful lors- 
eled,  wanted  to  put  a  flop  to  this  mode  of  plundering. 

They  multiply  accufations ,  quarrels ,  and  a  Sis  of  injuftice,  that 
f  the )  ]  may  enrich  them  [elves  by  chicanery ,  faid  he,  as  phyji- 
tians  do  with  diforders.  We  Jhould  not  have  Jo  many  law- 
fuits  if  the  counjellors  did  not  profit  by  theme  The  coun- 

K  2  fellors 

*  At  the  feaft  of  the  Saturnalia*  the  Haves  were  permitted  to  take  great  li¬ 
berties  with  their  matters. 
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.fellors  replied,  that  they  gave  up  their  own  affairs  to 
ferve  other  people ;  that  eloquence  was  an  honourable 
road  to  fortune,  and  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  their  ftudies,  there  would  be  an  end  to  application  ; 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  cmperour  from  receiving 
more  than  ten  thoufand  fefterces. 

Thofe  days  were  over,  in  which  glory,  patriotifm,  or 
the  hone  of  rifing  to  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate,  were 
carried  on  fufficient  motives  to  animate  men  to  lteer  this  courie. 
timewith-  If  advantages  were  not  to  be  attained  by  people  who 
out  pecu-  had  no  fortune,  or  were  deflitute  of  generofity,  the  bar 
might  have  been  entirely -fhut  up.  But  it  was  likewife 
neceffary  that  the  reputation  of  the  counfellors,  among 
whom  were  always  a  number  of  fenators,  fhould  be 
guarded  from  every  fufpicion  of  meannefs.  The  ancient 
regulation  was  revived  by  Trajan. . 

The  emperour  likewife  decided  in  another  affair  of 
much  greater  confequence  to  the  ftate.  The  people  of 
tizcns,  &  Cifalpine  Gaul  and  the  province  of  Narbonne  enjoyed 
hicewiic  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  This  title  had 

been  conferred  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  other  Gaul ifh  pro¬ 
vinces  after  Qefar’s  conqueft,  but  without  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  into  the  fenate,  which  was  an  honour 
they  were  very  anxious  to  obtain,  and  at  laft  procured 
in  oppofition  to  the  moft  powerful  reprefentations.  Clau¬ 
dius  expeded  to  add  to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  by 
admitting  foreigners  to  rife  to  the  firft  honours  of  the 
ftate,  which  in  the  end  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds, 
whether  //ad  means ,  fays  Boffuet,  all  the  fitbjefUs  of  the  cm- 

it  did  good  pire  thought  themf elves  Romans.  The  honours  of  a  vidto- 
or  harm.  r‘l0US  people  were  gradually  communicated  to  thofe  whom  thej 
had  fubdited  ;  a  'place  in  the  fenate  was  open  to  them ,  and 
they  might  even  hope  to  arrive  at  the  imperial  throne.  Thus * 
by  Roman  clemency ,  all  the  provinces  uniting  with  Rorncy 
made  but  one  nation ,  of  which  fhe  was  the  common  parent . 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  wrere  no  long¬ 
er  any  Romans,  when  all  diftindions  were  thrown  down ; 
that  this  mixture  of  all  nations  had  annihilated  the  ru¬ 
ling  people  ;  that  Rome  ceafed  to  be  the  objed  of  pa¬ 
triotic 
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iriotic  affection  when  the  greateft  part  of  her  citizens 
neceflarily  preferred  another  country,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  her  ruin. 

When  we  refled  that  there  was  no  longer  almoA  any 
of  the  original  flock  left  even  in  Rome,  this  misfortune 
will  appear  unavoidable.  At  the  time  that  Claudius 
took  the  number  of  the  Roman  citizens,  they  amounted 
to  near  feven  millions,  a  number  infinitely  fuperiour  to 
what  they  were  when  the  republic  fubdued  the  whole 
world.  • 

While  the  emperour  was  employed,  or  feemed  to  be 
employed,  in  public  affairs,  his  wife,  who  ruled  him  as 
the  pleafed,  openly  gave  herfelf  up  to  the  moft  fhameful 
debaucheries,  and,  glutted  with  pleafures,  delighted  in 
rendering  herfelf  infamous.  Having  fallen  in  love  with 
Silius,  fhe  made  him  divorce  his  wife,  who  was  of  noble 
birth ;  but  that  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  her  offence,  com¬ 
pared  with  her  having  been  folemnly  married  to  him 
while  Claudius  was  on  a  journey  to  Oftia.  An  incre¬ 
dible  fad,  if  it  had  not  the  teftimony  of  every  hiftorian. 
The  ftupid  emperour  was  informed  of  it  by  fome  of  his 
freed  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  inftruments  em¬ 
ployed  by  Meffalina  in  her  poifonings,  and  other  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  but  whom  fhe  had  the  indiferetion  at  laft 
to  provoke. 

Struck  with  confternation,  and  trembling  at  the  news, 
he  exclaimed,  Am  I  ftill  emperour?  They  difpelled 
his  fears ;  and  Silius,  Mnefter,  the  pantomime,  and  a 
number  of  other  accqmplices  in  the  lewdnefs  of  his  wife, 
were  put  to  death.  She  was  preparing  to  appeafe  his 
anger,  and  probably  would  have  fucceeded,  if  Narciffus 
had  not  given  orders  to  kill  her.  Claudius  neither  tef- 
tified  joy  nor  forrow  ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  her 
death,  he  had  not  the  curiofity  to  inquire  by  what  means 
it  happened. 

He  had  already  married  three  wives,  and  his  domef- 
tics,  who  might  more  properly  be  called  his  matters, 
determined  him  to  marry  a  fourth.  His  niece,  Agrip¬ 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Gcrraanicus,  and  widow  of  Do- 

r  mitius. 
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jnitius,  was  preferred  to  be  emprefs,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Pallas,  who  was  one  of  her  gallants.  She  was 
another  Meffalina,  though  her  behaviour  was  not  fo  o- 
penly  fcandajous,  but  her  ambition  was  as  violent  and 
criminal  as  that  of  the  former.  Claudius  pretended  to 
have  fome  fcruples,  be.caufe  they  were  fo  nearly  related  ; 
but  this  obilacle  was  foon  removed,  by  one  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  getting  the  fenate  to  approve  of  the  marriage.  Some 
of  the  fenators  carried  their  abjed  flattery  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  in  cafe  of  refufal  the  emperour  fhould  be  com¬ 
pelled,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  was  universally  known 
that  he  indulged  in  all  the  privileges  of  a  hufband.  A 
decree  was  palled  to  empower  uncles  to  marry  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  their  brothers.  In  another  cafe  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  given  leave  for  the  brother  to  marry  the  lif¬ 
ter  :  fo  ealily  did  they  make  the  laws  yield  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  power.  There  were  but  one  or  two  men  who  took 
the  advantage  of  this  indulgence,  which  undoubtedly 
was  owing  to  the  influence  that  morals  Bill  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  molt  abandoned  ;  or  rather,  becaule  fuch 
marriages  could  have  feldom  happened,  though  they 
had  been  lawful. 


Ambition  The  great  objed  of  Agrippina’s  attention  was  to  go- 
Agrfp-  verD?  and  to  fecure  the  empire  for  her  fon,  the  young 
How  fhe  Domitius.  She  made  ufe  of  banifhments,  poifon,  mur- 
thcempfre  ^ers,  and  ever}T  criminal  refource,  to  get  rid  of  whoever 
&r  Nero,  could  obftrud  her  fchemes.  She  made  a  match  be- 
tween  her  fon  and  the  emperour’s  daughter  Odavia, 
and  procured  his  adoption  to  the  prejudice  of  Britan¬ 
nic  us,  the  brother  of  Odayia.  Seneca,  who  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  wit  and  oftentatious  difplay  of  philofophy, 
had  been  banilhed  for  being  guilty  of  adultery  with  a 
prince^  \  but  Agrippina  imagining  that  he  might  be 
ufeful  to  Nerq,  (the  new  name  of  Domitius)  had  him 
recalled,  that  he  might  make  up  by  his  inftrudions  for 
the  bad  education  ot  that  prince.  She  placed  Burrhus, 
a  brave  and  worthy  officer,  who  fhe  thought  might  be 
attached  to  her  from  gratitude,  at  the  head  of  the  preto- 
Han  guards.  In  a  word,  Claudius,  who  faw  nothing  but 

through 
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through  her  eyes,  left  her  the  foie  guidance  of  every 
thingf  She  was  afraid  that  Dornkia,  the  filer  of  her  Domitia 
firft  hufband,  might  rival  her  influence  over  Nero,  and  ^n^mn“ 
therefore  caufed  her  to  be  accufed  of  forcery,  and  con-'forcery. 
demited  to  fuffer  death  for  an  imaginary  offence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperour  gave  ear  to  N  arc  if  us,  i  sm 
who  was  become  the  enemy  of  Agrippina,  becaufe  (he 
made  Pallas  her  foie  favourite.  He  (hewed  his  for  row  poifaned 
for  the  rnjmftice  he  had  done  to  Britannicus,  and  gave  wife? 
vent  to  fome  threatening  expreffisns  again  ft:  his  wife  ; 
but  (he  prevented  any  bad  confequences  to  herfelf  or  her 
fon>  Not  fatisfied  with  caufing  Narciifus  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  from  court,  (he  employed  the  talents  of  t  he  celebra¬ 
ted  Locate  to  poifon  her  hu(band.  Claudius  died  at 
fixty  three  years  of  age. 

His  receivers,  who  were  private  knights,  or  even  freed  He  gave 
men,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  colled  his  revenues  in  the  provinces 
provinces,  were  veiled  with  all  the  authority  of  maglf-  to  be  mi-, 
trates,  and  their  fentences  declared  to  be  as  valid  as  covers?" 
fchofe  of  the  emperour  ;  by  which  means  the  provinces 
were  given  up  to  the  oppreffions  of  tax  gatherers. 

By  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  Pallas  was  honoured  with  Honours 
the  enfigns  of  the  pretorial  dignity,  the  emperour  en-  “"Jp? 
treated  to  make  him  wear  a  gold  ring,  and  fifteen  mil-  las.y 
lions  of  fefterces  *  were  decreed  to  him  as  a  reward  for  freed  man. 
his  Cervices.  The  freed  man  declined  to  receive  the 
gift ;  upon  which  a  new  decree  was  pafifed  in  his  honour, 
reprefen'ting  him  as  the  reviver  of  ancient  manners, 
though  he  was  poffdfod  of  immenfe  Wealth.  Could  the 
minds  of  men  have  been  more  debafod  by  Afiatic  def- 
potifm  ? 

During  this  reign,  Mithridates,  a  king  of  Armenia,  Rhad*- 
was  depofed  and  murdered  by  Rhadamiflus,  who  was  the 
his  nephew,  his  brother  in  law,  and  fon  in  law.  The  crown  of 
crimes  committed  by  ambition,  fo  common  all  over  the  Armema* 
pad,  no  longer  excite  curiofity,  becaufe  a  (lavifh,  barba¬ 
rous  people  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  cultivated 
minds 3  but  to  fee  Rome  immerfed  in  guilt,  a  prey  to  Rome 
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all  the  horrours  of  tyranny,  and,  while  the  miftrefs  of 
the  world,  funk  to  the  loweft  pitch  of  bafenefs,  is  an 
objedt  which  cannot  fail  to  give  birth  to  the  moft  fe- 
rious  reflections. 

Corruption  has  been  feen  to  fpring  up  by  degrees. 
What  a  number  of  atrocious  deeds  has  it  not  occafioned 
in  the  republic  !  However,  the  Romans  at  that  time 
preferved  fome  remains  of  their  former  greatnefs  of  foul : 
even  while  they  were  felling  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
views  of  ambition,  they  fliewed  the  high  fpirit  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  their  anceftors ;  but  now  they  are  feen  to  crouch 
balely  under  their  chains,  and  even  to  flatter  the  infa¬ 
mous  vices  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  oppreffed.  Thus 
the  ruin  of  morals  leads  to  flayery,  and  flavery  annihi¬ 
lates  every  idea  of  morals. 
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From  Nero's  Accejjion  till  the  lFar  in  Britain. 

TH  E  death  of  Claudius  was  kept  fecret  till  Agrip¬ 
pina  had  made  fuch  arrangements  as  the  circum- 
flances  required.  Burrhus  caufed  Nero  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  pretorian  guards,  and  the  fenate  eagerly 
followed  their  example.  The  flupid  prince,  who  had 
juft  ended  his  clays  by  poifon,  was  ranked  among  the 
gods,  and  the  new  emperour  fpoke  his  funeral  oration, 
in  which  his  prudence  and  wifdom  were  highly  extolled.- 
This  eulogium,  though  delivered  by  the  prince,  pro¬ 
voked  the  laughter  of  the  audience  ,  and  Seneca,  who 
had  compofed  it,  afterwards  wrote  a  fatire  on  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  Claudius  :  But  how  had  he  the  afturance  to  put 
ridiculous  falfehoods  into  the  mouth  of  his  pupil  ?  Till 
that  time  the  emperours  had  fhewn,  though  in  different 
degrees,  fome  talents  for  oratory  and  compofition.  Ne^ 
ro,  who  was  then  only  in  his  feventeenth  year,  applied 
f  himfelf 
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Bimfelf  to  every  other  kind  of  exercife,  or  rather  amufe- 
ment.  His  inclinations,  though  yet  difguifed,  were  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  fide  of  frivolity,  and  even  vice.  _  Being  an 
enemy  to  bufinefs,  he  owed  his  firfc  reputation  to  two 

men,  who  managed  affairs  for  him. 

Burrhus  and  Seneca,  between  whom  fubfifted  tne 
clofed  union,  did  fome  excellent  things  in  his  name.  g-ing  weii, 
The  courts  of  juftice  recovered  their  authority,  and  tor 
a  time  defpotifm  ceafed  to  alarm  the  people  ;  the  pub-  Burrhus 
lie  happinefs  was  announced  by  a  difeourfe  breathing  the 
fpirit  of  moderation,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  vemment 
prince,  and  afterwards  engraven  upon  tables  of  filver  ; toi  hlIR* 
and  all  hearts  were  charmed  by  an  affeding  expreffion 
of  Nero — I  zvifh.  1  had  not  learned  to  write ,  faid  he,  be¬ 
fore  figning  a  death  warrant.  On  another  occafion,  tne 
fenate  rerurning  him  thanks,  he  replied-—/  expect  them 
when  I  (hall  he  worthy  of  them.  Nothing  is  to  eafy  for 
fovereigns,  when  properly  tutored,  as  to  dazzle  by  fine 
appearances ;  but  thefe  only  lncreafe  the  mneiy  or  the 
public,  when  it  is  undeceived  by  fads. 

We  have  lately  feen  ieveral  deteftahle  reigns  begun  Thehe^ 
with  meafures  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  public  ginning  of 
good.  The  emperours  feemed  to  have  endeavoured  at 
firft  to  gain  the  confidence  of  their  fubjeds,  in  order  to  upon  th« 
lull  them  alleep  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm.  The  new  PeoPle# 
reign  will  prefent  a  pidure  of  equal  horrour  with  any  of 
the  preceding  ;  becaufe  the  minifters,  who  at  thebe- 
ginning  followed  the  didates  of  virtue,  could  not  in- 
fpire  the  love  of  it  into  a  prince,  who  was  led  by  every 
inducement  to  the’  commifiion  of  evil. 

Nero,  who  was  already  corrupted,by  flatterers,  flight¬ 
ing  his  illuftrious  confort,  Odavia,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  a  freed  woman  ;  and  this  amour  was  winked 
at  by  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  probably  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  oppofition  might  be  productive  of  ftiil  greater 
mifehiefs.  But  Agrippina,  whofe  rage  was  inflamed  to 
the  higheft  pitch,  for  having  loft  her  afcendancy,  feized 
that  opportunity  of  openly  ihewing  her  relentment,  anrj 
threatened  her  fon  with  declaring  in  favour  of  Britan  m. 
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C-Us,  whom  1  lie  had  facnficed  to  him,  and  who,  being 
then  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  might  foon 
become  a  formidable  rival. 

Upon  this,  Nero  threw  off  all  redraint,  and  daringly 
committed  a  crime  of  the  blacked  dye  j  canting  the 
young  prince  to  be  poifoned  at  a  banquet,  in  hhTown 
and  his  mother’s  prefence.  He  then  didributed  the 
i polls  oi  t lie  decerned  to  Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  the  court  ^  probably  with  a  dedgn  to  buy 
them  over  to  his  intereft ;  after  which  he  publifhed  an 
edid,  declaring,  that  now  he  had  lod  his  brother  all  his 
hopes  were  centred  in  the  republic.  Agrippina,  being 
unable  longer  to  fmother  her  rage,  was  forbid  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  acculed  of  treafon  ;  but  die  found  means  to 
judify  herfelf,  and  her  refentment  fubfided  upon  being 
redored  to  fome  appearance  of  credit. 

After  fo  horrid  a  crime,  committed  in  cool  blood,  it 
is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  Nero  fo  far  diook  off  all  rules 
of  decency,  as  to  difguife  himfelf,  and  ramble  about  the 
ftreets  in  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  young  de¬ 
bauchees,  minding  fome,  robbing  others,  expofing  him¬ 
felf  to  a  thoufand  affronts,  fometimes  beaten  by  thole- 
who  did  not  know  him,  and  applauding  himfelf  for 
thefe  low  frolics.  The  fenator  Montanus,  having  treated 
him  very  roughly  in  one  of  his  nodurnal  rambles,  and 
being  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  the  empercur,  had 
the  imprudence  to  write  to  him  a  letter  of  cxcufe  ;  and 
received  for  anfwer  the  following  fhort  billet — What  !  a. 
man  who  has  beaien  Nero  Jiill  alive  !  The  only  refuge, 
left  for  Montanus  was  a  voluntary  death. 

The  affairs  of  the  date,  being  in  the  hands  of  two  able 
miniders,  differed  little  by  thefe  irregularities  of  the  fo- 
vereign.  Several  taxes  were  abolifhed,  and  the  extor¬ 
tions  of  the  colledors  of  the  revenue  redrained  by  an 
equitable  regulation.  Lefs  would  have  been  fufficient: 
to  win  the  affedions  of  the  people,  whofe  views  are  li¬ 
mited  to  the  prefent  time,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  fut 
Unity.  But  the  murder  of  Britannicus,  the  debauche¬ 
ries  and  follies  of  Nero,  were  prediges  of  all  the  horrours 
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tyranny.  Neither  Seneca  nor  Burrhus  could  long 
preferve  any  influence  over  him ;  a  licentious  woman 

hurried  him  on  to  new  crimes. 

Poppsea  then  made  a  brilliant  figure  at  Rome  by.herpoPP»a 
beauty,  gracefulnefs,  wit,  and  immenfe  fortune  ;  in 
word,  (lie  was  a  woman  poffeffed  of  every  qualification  th^ 
except  virtue.  Otho,  a  man  or  plealure,  but  entirely  parricjlcj&, 
deftitute  of  honour,  and  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  mora¬ 
lity,  had  feduced  her  from  her  hufband,  and  afterwards 
married  her.  The  emperour  conceiving  a  violent  paf- 
fion  for  her,  (be  foon  afpired  to  the  honour  of  his  bed  ; 
but  forefeel ng  that  Agrippina  would  not  fuffei  him  to 
.divorce  Gdavia,  fhe  refolved  to  effed  her  ruin,  and 
painted  her  in  the  blacked:  colours.  She  excited  agamic 
that  haughty  princefs  the  jealoufy  of  her  Ion,  by  telling 
him,  that  he  was  ftill  kept  in  a  ftate  of  pupilage  ;  that 
his  mother  had  engroffed  the  whole  power,  while  he  was 
not  even  mafter  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  at  laft  drew 
him  into  the  comm i (lion  of  parricide. 

As  neither  the  fword  nor  poifon  feemed  proper  in- 
{f rumen ts  for  the  commifiion  of  that  cnme,  which  it  caufes  his 
was  of  the  laft  importance  to  (liroud  in  impenetrable 
darknefs,  an  abandoned  freed  man  propofed  to  conftiucr  to5e  af_ 
a  veffel,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  part  of  it  might  fepa- 
rate  when  on  the  high  fea,  and  fink  to  tne  bottom,  vance  for 
The  contrivance  was  highly  applauded  ;  foi  wno  could  ^  mi 
fuf^ed  any  artifice  in  a  fhipwreck  ?  Nero,  in  oroei  to 
draw  his  mother  into  the  fnare,  feigned  a  return  of  at- 
fedion  ;  by  which  fhe  was  eafily  deceived,  paid  him  a 
vifit  at  Raise,  and  went  on  board  the  veffel.  The  ma¬ 
chine  did  not  play  and  crufhher  to  pieces,  as  was  expedr 
ed  ;  and  though  her  attendants  perifhed,  fne  got  fate  on 

ihore. 

•  This  news  filled  the  emperour  with  confiernation  ;  he 
imagined  that  he  already  faw  his  mot n e r  aiming  tne  ca  con- 
foldiers  and  people  againft  him  ;  ne  thereroie  purneGt-  fu*tccio 
ately  confulted  Burrhus  and  Seneca  on  this  emergency. 

Theie  minifters,  who  were  fpfpedced  not  to  have  been 
Unacquainted  with  the  former  projed,  hefUalea  at  bjft  * 
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but  at  laft,  whether  through  fhameful  want  of  fpirit,  or 
cleteltable  motives  of  policy,  they  acceded  to  the  cmpe- 
rours  views.  Orders  were  given  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime;  and  the  freed  man,  Anicetus,  eagerly  under-, 
took  the  com  million.  Agrippina,  at  fight  of  the  affaf- 
fins,  called  out  to  their  leader —Strike  this  womb  'which 
bore  Nero ;  and  expired,  pierced  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds.  Thus  were  the  numberlefs  crimes  fire  com¬ 
mitted  to  raife  the  fortune  of  her  fon,  or  rather  to  fliare 
the  dominion  with  him,  punithed  by  that  very  fon,  by 
the  com  million  of  the  moft  atrocious  wickednefs. 

Jata  the  rFe,w  men,  however  diftinguilhed  by  their  crimes,  have 
remorfe  a  loul  iuftciently  callous  to  be  proof  againft  remorfe. 
emperour.  Even  Ner°  fed  its  fevered  pangs  ;  and  terrour  for  his 
own  lafety,  joined  to  the  clamours  of  confcience,  re¬ 
duced  him  aimed  to  defpair.  Too  Ihort  a  punifhment 
ror  parricide  !  But  flattery  found  a  way  to  diffipate  the 
dorm.  Burrhus  relieved  his  fears,  by  diewing  how  en¬ 
tirely  the  pretorian  guards  were  devoted  to  his  intered. 
Seneca  compofed  an  apology  for  him,  in  which  Agrip¬ 
pina  was  falfely  cnarged  with  confpinng  againd  his  life; 
and  m  a  fhort  time  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  ar¬ 
my,  lde wed  the  greated  demondrations  of  joy  for  the 
commiffion  of  fo  horrid  an  ad,  for  which  they  even  of- 

facri5CeS>  and  made  jt.  an  occafion  of  fedivity. 
be  marks  -However,  feveral  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  an  eclipfe 

“ne  and  ftorms  of  thunder,  were  looked  upon  as  fiens  of  the 
divine  wrath  ;  in  which,  fays  Tacitus,  the  gods  had  fo 
little  concern,  that  Nero  enjoyed  the  empire  for  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  years,  which  he  fpent  in  the  commif- 
hon  of  new  crimes.  1  he  fecrets  of  Providence  are  im¬ 
penetrable  ;  nor  can  they  be  read  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  every  man  interprets  according  to  his  own 
fancy.  God  will  one  day  punidi  or  reward  :  this  is  all 
tnat  it  concerns  us  to  know.  But  fuperdition  endea¬ 
vours  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  mifleads  itfelf. 

Agrippina  had  been  a  curb  to  Nero ;  but,  being  now 
freed  from  her  infpedion,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  tade 
for  low  and  futile  amufements.  His  whole  attention 

was 
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was  taken  up  with  chariots,  horfes,  mufic  and  plays ; 
he  exhibited  firft  to  his  courtiers,  and  then  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  his  talents  as  a  charioteer  and  attor  ;  and  kept  a 
number  of  people  in  pay  only  for  the  purpofe  of  ap¬ 
plauding  him  in  thofe  ridiculous  farces.  His  nobleft 
i  amufements  confided  in  compofing  wretched  verfes,  cor¬ 
rected  by  obfcure  poets,  according  to  their  own  fancy  ; 
or  in  liftening  to  the  difputes  of  a  fet  of  pretended  phi- 
lofophers,  whom  he  retained  for  his  diverfion.  During 
1  his  fourth  confulfhip  (for  the  emperours  had  always 
1  continued  the  cuftom  of  affuming  occafionally  the  title 
of  conful,  fometimcs  for  a  few  months)  he  inftituted  Neronk 
games  after  the  Greek  model,  to  be  celebrated  every  games. 
fifth  year ;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Neronian.  He 
difputed  the  prize  of  poetry  and  eloquence  againft  the 
1  firft  men  of  thofe  profeffions  in  Rome  ;  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  carried  it,  even  though  his  competitors  had 
|  been  Ciceros  and  Yirgils.  The  pantomimes  were  foon  Pant0. 
after  brought  into  vogue,  and  their  art  was  carried  to  mimes, 
an  aftonilhing  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  related,  that 
1  a  philofopher,  ftruck  with  the  performance  of  one  of 
thofe  mute  aCtors,  exclaimed,  I  underjland  you  ;  your 
hands  fpeak. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  if  the  Ro-  vitiated 
|  mans  had  always  entertained  a  paffion  for  public  diver-  *^eR°0f, 
fions,  without  a  tafte  for  fuch  as  are  really  worthy  of  a  mans, 
polifhed  people,  this  pafiion  and  bad  tafte  muft  have 
been  increafed,  when  they  ceafed  to  take  a  fhare  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  were  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  a  court. 

They  had  no  good  tragedies  ;  and  Terence  had  never 
been  able  to  make  them  lofe  their  relifh  for  farces.  The 
gladiators  always  carried  the  palm  from  the  poets.  It 
j  may  indeed  be  alledged  in  favour  of  the  pantomimes, 
that  they  did  not  ftain  the  feene  with  blood  :  but  they 


too  frequently  tranfgrefled  the  laws  of  decency. 
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IVar  in  Great  Britain.— Affairs  of  Rome  till  the  firfi 
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r  I  "'HE  more  a  fovereign  indulges  himfelfin  pleafures, 
JL  niore  miferable,  commonly,  are  the  people. 
Great  Britain  groaned  under  a  tyrannical  government,*' 
from  the  oppreflion  of  the  army,  and  the  extortion  of 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  fpirit  of  revolt 
Ipread  rapidly  among  that  unconquerable  people,  who 
fubmitted  only  to  fuperiour  force,  and  champed  the 
curb  with  indignation.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  general,  who  had  newly  arrived  in  that  country,  be¬ 
ing  unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of  affairs,  undertook  the 
conqueft  of  Mona  (the  idle  of  Anglefey)  where  the 
Druids  had  fixed  the  centre  of  their  fanaticifm.  He 
fucceeded,  notwithftandmg  the  tcrrour  with  which  the 
Romans  were  ftruck  by  the  horrid  appearance  of  thofe 
priefts,  who  ran  up  and  down,  accompanied  by  women 
in  a  hideous  drefs,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  fill¬ 
ed  the  air  with  their  imprecations.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  barbarians,  he  caufed  his  foldiers  to  cut  down  tlie 
facred  groves,  in  which  the  Druids  religioufly  ftained  the 
altars  with  human  blood. 

Suetonius,  who  had  ben  fuccefsfui  at  Mona,  did  not 
entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  what  was  carrying  on  be¬ 
hind  him.  The  Britons  had  taken  arms  under  the 
ftandards  of  Boadicea,  a  heroine  fuperiour  to  every  fenfe 
of  danger,  (formed  fevcral  fortified  places,  and  maffacred 
great  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  and  though  the  gene¬ 
ral  marched  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  infurrcdtion,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  London  to 
deftruClion.  But,  having  collected  a  body  often  thou-*, 
land  menj  he  thofe  a  poft  fo  advantageous,  that  theJ 
enemy,  though  infinitely  fuperiour  in  number,  were  de¬ 
feated  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  lofs,  as  is  faid,  of  four- 
icoie  thoufand  men  ;  and  Boadicea  laid  violent  hands 
on  herfelf,  tnat  (lie  might  not  furvive  the  misfortunes 
of  her  country.  •  Suetonius* 
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Suetonius,  being  thwarted  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  That  ge- 
queftor,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  vi&ory ;  and 
Nero  fent  Poly&etes,  a  freed  man,  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct.  The  pride  and  infolence  of  this  envoy  raifed 
the  contempt  even  of  the  Britons,  who  faw,  with  afto- 
nifhment,  a  lacquey  giving  law  to  a  victorious  general. 

Paulinus  was  recalled,  and  his  fucceffors  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  a  war,  pluming  themfelves  on  the  prefervation  of  a 
tranquillity,  which  was  only  the  effed:  of  their  own  ef¬ 
feminacy  ;  and  thus  fecured  themfelves  from  the  malice 
of  the  court,  though  the  interefls  of  the  flate  fullered 
by  their  conduct* 

Some  tranfadlions  at  Rome  have  a  better  claim  to  our  Fourhun- 
attention.  The  prefed  of  the  city  being  affaffinated  by  pruetd^ve^ 
one  of  his  flaves,  it  was  made  a  queftion,  whether,  ac-  death  tie- 
cording  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  ancient 
times,  capital  punifhment  fhould  be  inflicted  on  the  had  mur. 
whole  number,  amounting  to  four  hundred.  The  pco- 
pie  were  clamorous  in  their  oppofition,  and  their  fehti- 
ments  were  fupported  by  a  party  in  the  fenate  ;  but  Caf- 
fius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  fcood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  cuftom.  It  is  objected ,  laid  he,  that  many  inno¬ 
cent  perjons  will  be  put  to  death  :  but  this  is  only  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  troops  are  decimated  for  mijbehaviour  ;  the  brave 
draw  lots  in  common  with  the  guilty .  Every  firmlar  exam¬ 
ple  of  feverity  contains  in  it  fomething  contrary  to  the  rules 
of juftice ;  but  the  partial  evil  is  compenfated  by  the  general 
good:  and  his  fanguinary  counfel  prevailed  over  the 
voice  of  humanity. 

Thus  barbarous  cuftoms,  con  fee  rated  by  their  anti-  the^aw 
quity,  are  fometimes  abetted  by  perfons  who  ought  to  in  this 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  injuftice  of  them.  Ac-Cafe“ 
cording  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  was  necefiary  for 
the  public  good’  that  thoufands  of  lives  fhould  anfwer 
for  one,  and  the  crime  of  an  individual  be  pun i fired  by 
the  death  of  all.  Doubtlefs  the  flaves  were  ranked  a-  \ 
mong  infers.  The  Petronian  law  indeed  prohibited 
their  being  expofed  to  wild  beafts,  without  permiflion 
from  the  magiftrates  :  a  law  calculated  in 

to 
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to  mitigate  the  horrours  of  their  condition,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  magiftrates  to  be  men  of  humanity.  But  is  it  pofii- 
ble  that  they  could  be  fo  under  a  tyrant,  and  with  the 
prejudices  of  tyranny  ? 

laws  a-  Some  fatirical  writings  making  their  appearance  about 

highVea-  tln’s .  t*me’  Nero  rev*vec^  tfe  laws  again  ft  high  treafon. 
fon  re-  Antiftius,  the  pretor,  would  have  been  put  to  death  on 
vived.  this  account,  had  not  Thrafea  courageoully  given  his 
opinion  only  for  banithment.  Veiento,  another  perfon 
of  diftindion,  differed  the  flume  punifhment,  and  his 
books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Their  being  prohi¬ 
bited  caufed  them  to  be  eagerly  fought  after  ;  and,  as 
is  the  common  fate  of  fuch  works,  they  funk  into  obli¬ 
vion  when  they  were  no  longer  dangerous. 

6».  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  notwithstanding  they  fometimes 
Burrhu°f  ^iewet^  a  difgraccful  complaifance  to  the  tyrant,  were 
Seneca  re-  the  only  perfons  in  any  degree  capable  of  mitigating 
the  horrours  of  his  government.  Unhappily  the  firfl 
died,  and  his  matter  is  fufpeded  of  having  fhortened 
his  life.  Seneca,  finding  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  difgrace, 
refolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  retreat,  and  offered 
to  the  emperour  the  immenfe  riches  he  had  acquired  ; 
but  Nero  refuted  to  accept  them,  beftowed  on  him  new 
marks  of  confidence  and  affedion,  and  put  on  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  regret,  though  filled  with  a  fecret  joy  at  his 
removal  from  court.  The  works  of  this  philofopher  wear 
an  impofingair  of  ftoicifm,  which  it  is  impoftible  to  re¬ 
concile  with  his  opulence  and  luxury.  We  (hall  fee  him 
die  with  a  courage  which  only  renders  the  weaknefics 
of  his  life  more  furprifing. 

Murder  of  Tigellinus,  the  new  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  a 

and^thcr  mon^cr  worthy  of  Nero,  became  the  inftrument  of  his 
erimeslwr  crimes.  In  a  fhort  time  Odavia  was  not  only  divorced 
tSTbj'  an^  banifhed,  but  murdered ;  and  her  head  may  be 
$tTo/  laid  to  have  been  the  nuptial  prefent  beftowed  on  Pop^ 
piea,  her  infamous  rival.  To  complete  this  feene  of 
villainy,  and  blacken  the  memory  of  the  innocent  em- 
prefs,  the  freed  man,  Anicetus,  affirmed,  that  (he  had 
•  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  him  ;  and  he  could  not 

have 
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.  have  found  a  more  proper  method  of  paying  his  court  to 
the  emperour.  After  the  death  of  OCtavia,  folemn  thanks¬ 
givings  were  offered  to  the  gods :  a  ceremony  which  al¬ 
ways  followed  the  murder  of  perfons  of  didinCtion. 

Thus  did  Nero  fport  with  heaven  and  mankind. 

His  cruelty  was  equalled  by  his  debaucheries*  At  Horrid  de¬ 
an  entertainment  given  him  by  Tigellinus,  he  perfonated  ^che- 
j  a  female,  and,  as  fuch,  was  married  to  one  Pythagoras ; 

on  another  occafion  he  efpoufed  an  eunuch,  whom  he 
|  chofe  for  his  bride.  Thefe  abominations  ought  not  to 
ftain  the  hidoric  page,  did  they  not  (hew  how  much 
the  abufe  of  power  and  intoxication  of  the  paflions  may 
j  degrade  a  fovereign  ;  and  at  lead  prove,  that  by  tram¬ 
pling  on  the  laws  of  fociety  and  nature,  he  expofes  him- 
lelf  to  the  mod  incredible  defamations. 

To  him  is  attributed  a  conflagration,  by  which  more  Burning 
than  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  dedroyed  ;  a  report  was  of  Rome‘ 

|  publicly  circulated,  that  he  had  viewed  it  with  pleafure 
from  the  top  of  a  tower,  finging  a  poem  on  the  burning 
|  of  Troy.  Thefe  reports  were  probably  the  e deeds  of 
hatred  ;  for  what  might  not  be  believed  of  Nero  ?  He 
had  looked  with  uneafinefs  upon  the  irregularity  of  the 
city,  and  its  narrow,  crooked  dreets ;  and  caufed  it  to 
be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  which  increafed  its  beauty,  and 
j  made  it  more  fecure  from  fires.  A  magnificent  palace  Nef0»s 
rofe  upon  the  public  ruins,  fhining  with  gold  and  jewels,  new 
j  and  containing  in  its  circuit,  foreds,  lakes,  and  lawns, lace* 

!  with  all  the  riches  of  art.  When  Nero  faw  it  finifhed, 

I  he  obferved — Now  I  begin  to  lodge  like  a  human  creature. 

A  great  man  would  have  had  no  need  of  fuch  a  lodg¬ 

ing;  . 

His  head  being  filled  with  extravagant  ideas,  he  un-  rlismin- 
dertook  to  dig  a  navigable  canal,  from  the  Jake  Avernus  ?us  and. 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  cTbi^prV- 
fixty  miles,  through  a  rocky  country  without  water.  * 
The  work  was  impracticable,  and,  had  it  been  pofiible 
to  be  executed,  would  have  been  of  no  great  utility* 

Great  labour  was  expended  upon  it ;  and  fo  much  toil 
and  pains  thrown  away  were  counted  as  nothing.  The 
Vol.  II.  L  fubdance 
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fubftanfce  of  the  empire  was  wafted  by  the  emperour’s 
exceftiive  profufion  an<d  extravagant  fc-hemes  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  made  it  a  rule  to  commit  univerfal  depredations. 

Though  he  had  been  lavith  in  adminiftering  relief  to 
the  people  after  the  fire,  yet  the  voice  of  the  public  con¬ 
tinued  to  charge  him  with  having  kindled  it ;  and  he 
thought  he  could  clear  himfelf  by  throwing  the  acc illa¬ 
tion  upon  innocent,  perfons.  The  Chriftians  were  alrea* 
dy  numerous,  though  buried  in  obfeurity ;  and  the 
public,  unacquainted  with  their  religion,  confounded  it 
with  the  grofteft  iuperftitions.  They  were  hated  becaufe 
looked  upon  to  be  enemies  of  the  human  race  5  This  un¬ 
juft  character  is  given  them  even  by  Tacitus,  who  feems 
to  confound  them  with  the  Jews.  Nero  charged  them 
with  being  the  incendiaries ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  them 
were  put  to  death  by  the  moft  dreadful  punifhments ;  a 
fpedfacle  agreeable  to  the  Roman  tafte  !  He  himfelf, 
feated  on  a  car,  made  it  a  piece  of  amufement  to  fee 
thofe  unhappy  victims  devoured  by  beafts,  or  burned 
alive,  to  fupply  the  place  of  torches  >  and  their  condem¬ 
nation  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his 
cruelty. 


CHAP.  III. 

End  cf  Nero's  Reign, 

THIS  monfter  at  laft  tired  out  the  patience  of  his 
fubjebts ;  and  a  number  of  perfons  of  rank,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  freed  woman  Epicharis,  with  Pifo  at  their 
head,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  the  fecret 
was  inviolably  kept,  but  a  ftave  guefted  the  meaning  of 
his  mafter’s  preparations,  and  fome  of  the  confpirators 
were  feized,  by  whofe  want  of  refolution  the  reft  were 
difeovered.  Epicharis  bore  the  torture  with  heroic 
courage,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  (lie  was  a 
woman  of  pleafure.  Torrents  of  blood  flowed  in  every 
quarter.  Pifo,  juft  before  his  death,  made  his  will,  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  meft  fulfome  adulation  of  Nero,  that  he 

might 
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might  obtain  favour  for  a  fai'fhlefs  wife,  of  whom  he  was 
diffracted  ly  fond. 

On  the  contrary,  two  of  the  confpirators  difplayed  their  Courage 
principles  of  liberty  with  the  nobleft  intrepidity,  The^/™Jneof 
|  emperour  interrogating  Subrius  why  he  had  violated  his  fpiraters, 
oath,  the  tribune  replied — Becaufe  I  hated  you.  No  man 
j  was  more  faithful  to  you  while  you  deferved  to  be  beloved ; 
but  when  you  became  the  parricide  of  your  mother ,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  your  wife ,  a  charioteer,  a  player ,  and  an  incendiary 
i  you  he ceffarily  was  the  objefi  of  my  averfion.  Thefe  words 
wounded  the  tyrant  in  the  moft  feniible  manner.  The 
centurion  Stilpicius  anfwered  a  like  qileftion  by  faying 
* — 'I  entered  into  the  con f piracy  out  of  zeal  for  your  fervice,  as 
there  was  no  other  way  to  put  an  end  to  your  crimes . 

The  high  reputation  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  make  their  Seneca 
deaths  rnoie  lntereffin^*  The  firft  was  aCcufed  (and  opeifhis* 

|  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  though  the  proofs  were  not  veins* 

!  entirely  clear)  of  being  privy  to  the  plot;  and  his  pupil, 
j  who  hated  him  in  his  heart,  was  delighted  with  this  op- 
!  portunity  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  an  order  was  therefore  fent 
him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  he  opened  his  veins, 
tin  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  wife  Paulina,  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  obtain  permiffion  to  make  any  bequefts  in 
j  favour  of  his  friends —l  leave  you ,  fair]  he,  the  mojl  pre¬ 
vious  gift  remaining  to  me,  the  example  of  my  life.  This  . 

: fine  genius  will  never  be  the  model  of  true  philofophers  Sdmt* 
or  good  writers.  He  vitiated  tafte  by  his  affedted  ftyle  ;  *el- 
and  the  oftentatious  aufferity  of  his  moral  writings  was 
|contfadi<5ted  by  his  actions, 

Lucan,  the  Seneca  of  the  poets,  buffered  the  fame  Death  of 
|death.  He  had  flattered  Nero  in  his  Pharfalia ;  but  Lucam 
afterwards  became  his  mortal  enemy,  from  a  refentment 
common  to  authors,  becaufe  the  prince,  who  dabbled  in 
jpoetry,  had  (hewn  himfeif  a  jealous  rival,  and  mortified 
his  vanity. 

A  number  of  illuftrious  men  were  now  put  to  death  Death  of 
‘Upon  the  lead  fuipicion.  I  fhall  not  mention  Petronius,  soJan™us" 
jthat  elegant  Epicurean,  Nero’s  mafter  in  the  fcience  ofandThra- 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  reputed  author  of  an  obfeene  fe*’ 

L  z  and 
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icifm.  being  a  Stoic,  both  by  practice  and  proreflion,  his  ac- 


and  ingenious  fatire,  of  which  forne  fragments  ate  ex¬ 
tant.  "But  I  muft  not  pafs  over  in  filence  Soranus  and 
Thrafea,  two  fenators  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
whofe  virtues  were  imputed  to  them  as  crimes,  by  a 
court  funk  in  every  abomination. 

The  crimes  alledged  againft  Thrafea,  were  his  not 
offering  facrifices  for  the  prefervation  of  the  emperour 
and  his  divine  voice  ;  blaming  his  appearing  on  the  ftage  ; 
quitting  the  .fenate  houfe  when  the  apology  for  Agrip¬ 
pina’s  murder  was  read;  and  abfenting  himfelf  when 
divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppsea,  who  was  rank' 
ed  among  the  goddeffes,  after  her  hufband,  in.  a  fit  of 
paflion,  had  given  her  a  kick  with  his  foot,  of  which  fhe 
died  ;  with  other  charges  of  the  fame  nature.  Thrafea, 


Tiridatcs 


offers  did  not  fail  to  reprefent  that  fed  as  pernicious  to 
the  ftate,  by  infpiring  its  tolio’wers  with  a  love  of  liberty. 
That  illuftrious  Roman,  being  condemned  by  the  fenate, 
was  indulged  in  the  choice  or  his  own  death  ;  a  favour 
which  was  often  readily  granted.  He  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  fate  with  calm  refignation,  and,  having  caufed 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  fprinkled  the  floor  with  his 
blood,  at  the  fame  time  faying — Let  us  offer  a  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  deliverer .  The  firmnefs  of  the  Stoic  had  not 
leffened  his  indulgence  for  human  frailty.  Pie  often 
repeated  this  maxim — He  who  hates  vices ,  hates  mankind. 
But  ought  we  not  rather  to  hate  vice,  and  do  good  to 
the  vicious  ? 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  feenes  of  horrour,  arrived  in 


pa^coum  Rome,  Tiridatcs,  brother  of  Vologefes,  king  of  Part hia, 
to  Nero*  who  had  lately  received  the  crown  of  Armenia  as  a  free 
dd plies  after  paying  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  feize  it  by 

force.  This  prince  met  with  a  moft  pompous  reception 
from  the  emperour,  and  the  more  he  humbled  himfelf, 
the  more  favours  were  bellowed  on  him  ;  but,  beins  a 


him 


witnefs  of  Nero’s  frivolous  and  unbecoming  amufements, 
he  at  laft  looked  with  contempt  on  the  man  before 
whom  he  had  fallen  proftrate.  Corbulo,  the  greateft 

fgndemn-  general  of  the  age,  had  till  that  time  curbed  the  Par- 
^  thians, 
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thians,  who  began  to  be  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  edbecaufe 
In  him  the  people  placed  their  hopes,  and  all  wiihed  to 
fee  him  on  the' throne.  Such  fuperiour  merit  was  an 
unpardonable  crime.  Corbulo  was  recalled,  and  on  the 
road  received  an  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

|  Vologefes,  being  preffed  by  Nero  to  imitate  his  bro-Voj^ef« 
ther  Tiridates,  and  pay  him  a  vifit  at  Rome,  wrote  hi  m  invitation 
for  anfwer — You  can  crofs  the  fea  more  eafily  than  I  can  ; 
come  into  AJia ,  and  we  will  agree  upon  an  interview .  1  he 

i  emperour,  being  provoked  at  this  refufal,  had -thoughts 
!  of  marching  againft  the  Parthians,  but  another  fpecies 
of  ambition  turned  his  views  to  a  different  objed'. 

He  refolved  to  take  a  journey  into  Greece,  in  order  67.  . 
to  gain  the  prize  in  the  theatrical  contefts,  and  fet  out 
with  a  whole  army  of  muficians  and  buffoons.  Fie  pre-  journey 
|  fented  himfelf  at  all  the  games,  gained  a  hundred  and  ^e°ece? 

eighteen  crowns,  and  imagined  he  had  echpfed  all  the 
|  heroes  of  the  republic.  To  fhew  his  gratitude  for  the 
admiration  in  which  the  Grecians  held  his  talents,  or 
]  rather  the  flattery  with  which  they  foothed  his  ridiculous 
!  vanity,  he  declared  that  country  free  ;  but  notwithftancl- 
ing  this  imaginary  enfranchifement,  it  fhll  continued  to 
groan  under  every- fpecies  of  oppreffion.  He  then  re“^abt]^y 
turned  in  triumph  to  Italy,  and  his  entry  into  Rome  bellowed 
j  formed  an  uncommon  fpedacle  to  that  city,  Which  was  ™ 

!  filled  with  trophies.  The  fenate,  the  knights,  and  the 
people,  followed  his  chariot,  making  the  air  refound  with 
difgraceful  acclamations  of  Long  live  the  vitlor  in  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games  ;  Nero  is  another  Hercules  ; 

|  Nero  is  a  new  Apollo.  He  alone  has  been  fuccefsful  in.  every 
fpecies  of  combat ,  in  every  fpecies  of  games ,  drr.  At  the 
|  Yame  time  that  the  terrours  of  defpotifm  forced  the  Ro~ 

|  mans  to  this  abjed  behaviour,  it  redoubled  their  hatred 
j  againft  the  defpot.  And  we  (hall  foon  fee  them  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  tyrant  by  an  aim  oft  univerfal  confpiracy. 

Vindex  gave  the  fignal  in  Gaul,  where  he  command-  65,  ^ 
I  cd.  He  was  a  native  of  that  province,  elefeended  of  an  Vindex  &• 
illuftri’ous  family,  and  a  warm  friend  to  his  country.  It  Caiba. 

was  no  difficult  matter  to  roufe  a  people  who  nad  not 

yet 
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yet  loft  their  high  fpirit,  though  loaded  with  opprefuon. 
Being  in  want  of  fuccours,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  Gal- 
ba,  governour  of  Spain,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  peaceful 
difpofition,  defended  frorp  an  ancient  family,  and  who 
had  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  only  by  his  unen- 
-terprifing  temper  and  the  obfcurity  of  his  life.  Galba, 
who  was  difcontented  with  the  government,  hefitated  on 
the  propofal,  and  confulted  his  friends ;  who  reprefented 
to  him,  that  by  deliberating  on  tucn  a  fubjedt,  he  had 
already  made  himfelf  criminal,  and  that  he  muft  imme¬ 
diately  either  march  againft  Vindex,  who  oifered  him 
the  empire,  or  take  arms  againft  the  emperour.  At  laft 
he  determined  upon  a  revolt,  but  refufed  the  title  of 
emperour,  with  which  his  troops  wanted  to  inveft  hims 
declaring  himfelf  only  the  lieutenant  of  the  ferrate  and 
people. 

On  this  news,  the  governours  of  the  provinces,  tranf- 
porteci  with  joy  at  finding  a  head,  eagerly  joined  his  par¬ 
ty.  Virginius  had  a  command  in  Germany,  and,  though 
fecretly  an  enemy  to  Nero,  marched  againft  Vindex  ; 
but  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  came  to  an 
agreement.  The  Gauls  were  to  enter  Befan^on  as  had 
been  ftipulated  ;  but  the  Roman  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  treaty,  and  believing  itfelf  attacked,  fell  upon 
the  troops  of  Vindex,  which  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
general  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  dcfpair.  Virginius 
might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  empire  ;  he  did 
not  efteem  Galba,  and  hated  Nero;  therefore,  without 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  he  waited  the  event, 
refojved  to  do  his  country  all  the  fervice  popible. 
This  man  feveral  times  refufed  the  fovereignty,  and  died 
in  the  office  of  conful  under  Nerva. 

Had  the  tyrant  been  pofteffed  of  the  leaft  degree  of 
courage,  perhaps  he  might  have  found  means  of  diffipa- 
'  ting  the  ftorm.  But,  far  from  taking  any  meafures,  or 
even  forming  a  vigorous  refplution,  he  only  fhewed  a 
ftupid  pufilianimity.  Nymphidius,  who  was  joint  com¬ 
mander  of  thepretorian  guards  with  Tigellinus,  corrupt¬ 
ed  thofe  troops,  by  promiiing  them  immenfe  fums  in 

G  alba’s 
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Galba’s  name ;  and  Nero,  abandoned  by  his  guards, 
fled  in  diffnay,  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  a  freed 
man.  The  feriate,  afTembling,  declared  him  an  enemy  He  is  con- 
to  the  (late,  and  as  fuch  condemned  him  to  be  puniih-  toXath. 
ed  according  to  the  ancient  mode,  and  proclaimed  Galba 
emperour.  This  dreadful  news  was  carried  to  Nero  by 
the  freed  man,  who  explained  to  him  what  wras  meant 
by  the  ancient  mode ,  that  the  criminal  fhould  be  tied  to 
abeam,  and  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  Unable  to  He  kills 
bear  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  punifhment,  Nero  with  trem-  vvhh disa¬ 
bling  hand  tried  the  points  of  two  daggers  :  but,  difarm-  cult^ 
ed  by  his  cowardice,  he  cried  out,  that  the  fatal  hour 
was  not  yet  come :  however,  a  party  of  foldiers  coming 
to  feize  him,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  lafl 
remedy,  and,  fummoning  up  his  courage,  prefented  the 
point  of  his  dagger,  at  the  fame  time  calling  for  the  af~ 
fiflance  of  his  fecretary,  by  whole  aid  he  plunged  it  into 
his  throat.  Thus  died  Nero  at  the  age  of  thirty,  leaving 
behind  him  a  name  which  leems  to  exprefs  the  utmofl 
depravity  of  human  nature. 

With  him  ended  the  family  of  Auguflus. — A  Tibe-  wlth 
rius,  a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  a  Nero  1 — Thefe  were  the  family  of 
men  for  whom  Auguflus  had  ufurped  the  empire  of  the  Auguflus. 
world,  for  whom  Rome  had  Fubdued  fo  many  nations. 

Thefe  were  the  mafters  whom  opulence,  corruption  of 
manners,  the  contempt  of  virtue,  and  prevalence  of  vice, 
had,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  been  preparing  for  the 
Jlomans. 


GALBA. — OTHO. — VITELLIUS. 

AFTER  the  defeat  ofVindex,  Galba,  imagining  6s. 

that  he  was  ruined,  withdrew  to  a  city  in  Spain,  £*labea,en 
and  was  even  thinking  of  laying  violent  hands  on  him-  perour, 
felf,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  revolution.  Anx-  g°™ts 
ious  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  change  in  affairs,  but  faults, 
being  old,  rigid,  and  fo  fevere  an  economifl  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  to  avarice ;  incapable  of  conforming  to  cir- 
eymftances,  too  feeble  at  the  age  of  feventy  three  to  fup- 
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port  the  weight  of  government,  it  was  to  him  inevitable 
deflruftion.  Let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of  his  faults, 
that  we  may  fee  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes. 

Nothing  could  be  fo  hazardous  as  to  provoke  the  ar¬ 
my,  fince  they  had  lately  bellowed  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  could  eafily  refume  the  gift ;  however,  Galba  was 
fcarcely  arrived  in  Italy,  when  he  caufed  a  legion  of  ma¬ 
rines  to  be  maffacred,  who  had  been  newly  raifed,  and 
had  applied  to  him  for  a  confirmation  of  their  eflablifh- 
ment.  The  pretorian  guards  expected  the  whole,  or  at 
leaft  a  part  of  the  money,  which  had  been  promifed  to 
them  but  he  dallied  their  hopes  by  faying — that  an  em- 
perour  choofes ,  does  not  pur  chafe ,  his  foldiers.  From  that 
moment  they  became  his  enemies :  Could  he  hope  to 
reign  without  them  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  whom  the  prefents  and 
entertainments  of  Nero  had  made  infenfible  of  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  murmured  at  the  avarice  of  a  prince  who  refufed 
them  the  fame  amufements.  A  number  of  citizens, 
who  were  ftripped  of  the  fortunes  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  laft  reign,  were  provoked  at  their  be¬ 
ing  ruined.  Thefe  proceedings  were  the  more  impru¬ 
dent,  as  a  number  of  adls  of  injuftice  had  obfcured  the 
few  inilances  in  which  the  proceeding  was  truly  equita¬ 
ble.  Nymphidius  having  formed  a  party  to  raife  iiim- 
felf  to  the  empire,  Galba  ordered  a  number  of  people  of 
rank,  who  were  accufed  without  evidence,  to  be  put  to 
military  execution.  He  fpared  the  infamous  Tigellinus,, 
while  he  exercifed  his  feverity  againfl  men  who  were 
much  lefs  hateful.  Terrified  at  the  fmalleft  expenfe,  he 
winked  at  the  extortions  of  three  of  his  agents,  who  fet 
every^  thing  to  fale,  and  greedily  feized  the  opportunity 
of  enriching  themfelves.  He  feemed  then  not  to  be  a 
mifer  or  economifl,  but  to  procure  the  means  for  his 
miniflers  to  make  themfelves  rich  by  their  rapacity. 

The  army  in  Germany  were  already  defirous  to  have 
another  emperour,  that  is  to  fay,  they  propofed  to  ele<5t 
one,  and  the  revolt  could  not  fail  to  prove  contagious. 
Galba,  feniible  of  his  own  weaknefs,  wanted  to  find  a 
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{lipport  in  Pifo,  who  was  lefs  diftinguilhed  by  Ins  illuim- 
ous  birth,  than  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  therefore  a- 
dopted  him.  His  advice  to  Pifo,  as  given  by  Tacitus 
is  worthy,  of  a  fage.  Exhorting  him  to  conduct  limited 
with  prudence  and  moderation—  This  is  not  the  country 
■where  one  family  governs  and  all  the  reft  are  Jlaves,  laid  he  ; 
you  are  to  reign  over  men  who  can  neither  endure _  total 
JubjeBion  nor  per  feci  liberty.  Pifo  had  no  opportunity  to 

put  his  advice  in  pradice.  ,  , 

There  was  a  feditious  perfon  fo  provoked  by  the  pre-  otho 

ference  which  Galba  had  given  to  Pifo,  that  he  con-»"“*« 
fpired  to  deftroy  them  both.  This  rival  was  Otho,  the  for  |mnS 
hulband  of  Popptea,  and  the  favourite  of  Nero,  before“ 
the  emperour  was  feduced  by  his  wife..  He  was  inta- 
mous  for  his  luxury  and  debauchery,  immerfed  in  cieofc 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  leuerces, 
and  reduced  to  a  fituation  from  whence  he  had  no  means 
to  extricate  himfelf  but  by  (hiking  a  defperate  Itroke. 

To  fall  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  he  laid,  was 
to  him  nearly  the  fame  thing  ;  and  his  friends  and  haves 
advifed  him  to  run  every  hazard.  He  was  hkewite  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  promifes  of  aftrologers.  “  A  Kina  ot 
“  men,”  fays  Tacitus,  “  who  impofe  upon  Pe0P]?  °‘ 

“  rank  by  feducing  promifes ;  who  are  always  difap- 
“  proved  of  in  our  country,  but  ftill  encouiaged. 

They  promifed  the  empire  to  Otho ;  and  there  was  no- 
thinw  he  was  more  willing  to  believe. 

Two  enterprifing  foldiers  undertook  to  manage  the  He  ispro- 
confpiracy,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  rebellion..  On  tne  ^  tlM, 
day  appointed,  Otho  was  carried  to  the  pretorian  camp,  pretorian 
where  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  fold fery,  and  the  offi- 
cers  were  hurried  away  by  the  torrent.  Pifo  anu  Gaiba  Death  of 
were  murdered,  in  attempting  to  put  a  hop  to  the  c  u-  Galba. 
turbance;  and  Otho  took  a  plealure  in  looking  atten¬ 
tively  at  their  heads,  befmcared  in  blood.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  Galba  made  ufe  of  the  following  expreflion,  which 
was  worthy  of  a  great  man,  to  a  foldier  who  was  boalt- 
ing  of  his  having  killed  Otho— Pray,  who  gave 
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defs  ?  The  profcrlptions,  and  the  Cruelty  which  had 
been  exercifed  by  thofe  emperours  who  fucceeded  to 
Auguftus,  had  fo  entirely  extinguifhed  the  ancient  fa¬ 
milies,  that  from  the  time  of  Galba  there  was  not  one 
emperour  who  was  defeended  from  them. 

proclaim-  •  At  the  t,imertfol(:  ?tho>  who  ha<l  found  no  difficulty 
ed  in  ^  getting  himicn  acknowledged  by  the  fenate,  was  re- 

Germany.  ceiving  the  ufual  homage  of  flattery,  the  fovereign  power 
was  feized  by  a  competitor.  Before  the  murder  of  .Gal- 
ha,  the  legions  in  Germany  had  proclaimed  their  com¬ 
mander,  Vitellius,  emperour ;  whofe  infamous  conduct 
duiing  his  youtn,  which  was  fpent  in  company  with 
Tioenus,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  rendered 
him  contemptible,  though  he  had  not  added  new  proofs 
vlces*  of  his  worthleflhefs,  gluttony,  drunkennefs,  meannefs, 
and  every  abject  vice.  Some  of  the  Gauls  had  declared 
in  his  favour  -3  and  his  want  of'  abilities  to  carry  on  the 
war  were  to  be  made  up  by  the  talents  of  his  generals, 
Kefources  ^a*ens  anc*  Cecina,  Otho,  who  had  the  citizens  of 
#f  Otho,  Rome,  the  pretorian  guards,  and  many  legions,  on  his 
fide,  and  whole  elevation  feemed  to  give  fcope  to  his 
genius,  that  appeared  hitherto  to  have  been  funk  in  ef-  ' 
feminacy,  prepared  to  oppofe  them. 

Zncnln  From  the.time  that  Auguftus  had  got  the  whole 
Rome,  povver  into  Ins  hands,  by  means  of  his  addrefs  and  vio- 

tfh«wSe. lenCe’  the  art  of  war.  was  f?rgot;en  in  Italy.  The  pre- 
unfkiifui  torian  guards  led  an  idle,  licentious  life,  and  their  de- 

Ss!ra'  baucheiT  was  increafed  by  the  fums  continually  lavifhcd 
upon  them  by  the  emperours,  as  the  only  means  of  at¬ 
taching  them  to  their  fervice.  The  fenators  and  knights 
were  fo  ignorant  of  difcipline,  that  their  preparations 
feemed  rather  fitted  for  fplendid  feflivals  than  the  feve- 
nties  of  a  campaign.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with 
terrour  ;  and  the  idea  of  war  was  only  pleating  to  thofe 
reftlefs  fpirits,  and  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  placed 
their  whole  hopes  in  the  public  calamities.  The  time 
was  now  over  when  Rome,  though  corrupted,  Bill  a- 
bounded  with  heroes. 


The 
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i  The  firft  hoftilities  were  unfavourable  to  Vitellius.  Battle  of 
!  Cicina  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Placentia,  and  cum  <Ie- 
I  received  a  very  important  check  before  he  was  joined  by  cifive  inf 
j  his  colleague  ;  and  when  they  met,  they  Get  pi  fed  and  vitellius, 

1  mutually  reviled  one  another.  Otho  was  adviied  to 
temporize,  which  was  certainly  the  beft  thing  he  comd 
!  do  in  his  prefent  circumftances ;  but,  tired  with  lufpenfe, 
i  and  perhaps  dreading  that  his  adherents  would  cool,  he 
1  was  refolved  to  venture  an  engagement  ;  but  what  was 
a  more  furpnfing  fault,  he  did  not  appear  there  in  pei- 
i  fon.  He  was  perfuaded  by  his  flatterers  to  withdraw 
while  the  army  fought  in  his  caufe.  Part  of  the 
rian  guards  attended  him,  but  the  reft  of  the  army  could 
neither  (hew  the  fame  ardour,  nor  preferve  the  fame 
difeipline  m  his  ablence  ;  and  though  commanded  by 
|  two  experienced  generals,  they  no  longer  continued 
!  in  fubje&ion.  At  laft  the  battle,  fought  at  Eedria- 
cum,  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Vitellius,  where  above  forty  thoufand  men 
fell  on  both  tides.  In  the  civil  wars  no  advantage  d*rringStehe 
was  to  be  gained  by  taking  prifoners,  becaufe  they  civil  wars, 
were  not  made  flaves,  which  occafioned  more  dread¬ 
ful  carnage,  The  news  of  the  defeat  was  brougnt 
by  a  foldier,  who,  finding  himfelf  accufed  of  impoftuie 
I  and  falfehood,  confirmed  the  intelligence  by  killing  him¬ 
felf  at  the  feet  of  Otho. 

The  emperour,  being  refolved  not  to  furvive  a  defeat,  otho  kills 
perfifted  in  his  defign,  notwithftanding  the  entreaties  ot  !;™rfelaf' 
his  friends  and  the  foldiers,  pleading  motives  of  genero-  reign  of 
fity,  to  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  credit.  Like  Cato,  months, . 

!  he  gave  his  laft  orders  with  the  greateft  compofure,  and 
|  employed  himfelf  in  providing  for  the  fafety  of  his  ad- 
I  herents,  after  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf  with  his  dagger, 

A  number  of  his  foldiers,  from  affection  to  his  perfon, 

|  put  themfelves  to  death.  He  reigned  only  three  months. 

The  mildjiefs  of  his  government  during  that  fhort  fpace 
I  does  not  prevent  our  fuppofing,  that  if  he  had  got  him- 
felf  once  firmly  eftabhthed  on  the  throne  he  would  have 

followed  the  example  of  Nero?  fince  he  was  guilty  of  the 

fame 


! 
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fame  vices.  When  men  are  anxious  to  fecure  dominion, 
they  make  a  good  beginning;  but,  when  they  have  no 
dangers  to  apprehend,  give  themfelves  up  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  wicked nefs. 

Viteilius  In  the  mean  time  Vitellius,  who  was  ffill  lefs  worthy 
himfeifo.  of  reigning,  received  information,  according  to  the  ufuai 

comemnd  form’  whde  *ie  Was  in  Gau]>  tliat  the  fenatc  confer- 
tibie!mp'  re^  uP°.n  fovereign  authority.  He  immediately 

palfed  into  Italy,  and,  without  deigning  to  fave  appear¬ 
ances,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  cruel  pleafure  of  vifiting 
the  field  of  battle,  which  was  (till  covered  with  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  dead.  Some  of  his  courtiers  naufeating  the 
flench  of  the  carcafes — A  dead  enemy  always  Jmells  well, 
laid  he,  but  more  cfpecially  a  citizen  ;  an  abominable  ex- 
prefiion,  which  conveys  every  idea  of  the  mofl  horrid 
barbarity.  Rome  was  now  governed  by  a  flupid,  brutal 
tyrant,  who  was  always  immerfed  either  in  wine  or  in 
blood;  whofe  gluttony  fwallowed  millions  ;  whofe  pa¬ 
lace  was  daily  filled  with  bacchanalian  riots ;  and  whofe 
foldiers,  following  the  example  of  their  mailer,  indulged 
in  every  fpecies  of  debauchery,  and  fpread  terrour  and 
confufion  all  round  them.  To  give  a  perfect  idea  of 
him  at  one  flroke,  let  us  add,  that  he  paid  extraordinary 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Nero. 

pIr!anVef‘  Such  a  re5§n  couid  not  laft  long>  at  a  time  when  the 
was,  and  empire  was  given  or  taken  away  at  the  pleafure  of  the 

ftep'fhl  army  5  and  ,vitellius  was  very  threatened  by  Vef- 
roie.  pafian.  This  general,  the  fon  of  a  petty  tax  gatherer, 
had  raifed  himfelf  imperceptibly,  under  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  by  mean  fervilities  ;  for  the  great  fortunes 
even  of  men  of  merit  have  fcarcely  ever  any  other  origin 
in  the  courts  of  bad  princes.  In  one  word,  he  rofe  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  Narciflus,  and  by  his  means  arrived 
at  the  confulfbip.  Though  not  fo  fawning  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  whofe  ridiculous  fancies  he  did  not  flat¬ 
ter,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  war 
again  It  the  Jews,  of  which  we  fhall  give  an  account  in 
the  fequel.  He  carried  on  this  war  with  equal  courage 
and  ability,  when  three  Cudden.  revolutions  fmoothed 

the, 
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the  way  for  an  enterprife,  which  he  could  not  have 
formed  but  with  anxious  apprehenfion,  or  rather  whic  1 
was  formed  by  other  people.  The  pretended  oracles  Grades  m 
which  promifed  him  the  empire,  and  the  facnlegious  ap- 
plication  cf  the  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour, 
which  was  made  to  him  by  Jofephus,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  either  political  ftratagems,  the  artifices  of  flat¬ 
tery,  or  the  dreams  of  fuperftitious  credulity. 

The  legions'  which  ferved  in  the  Eaft,  being  jealous  at  Wan 
feeing  every  thing  difpofed  of  by  the  others,  wanted  in  emperour 
theiAurn  to  choofe,  an  emperour  ;  and  Vefpafian  was^c 
perfuaded  by  Mucianus,  governour  of  Syria,  to  feize 
this  opportunity.  Being  proclaimed  by  his  foldiers  in 
Ecrypt,  Syria,  and  Judea,  he  was  acknowledged  all  o\et 
the  Eaft.  Mucianus  began  his  march,  and  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Antonius  Primus,  with  the  armies  of  Masfia, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Till  he  was  roufed  by  the 
noife  of  war,  Vitellius  did  not  wake  from  his  lethargy, 
when  he  immediately  ordered  his  generals  Cecina  and 
Yale  ns  to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  but  the  firft  of  them  was 
a  traitor,  and  the  other  a  debauchee,  whofe  retinue  was 
a  perfect  feraglio.  Primus  gained  a  battle  at  the  gates  Battle^ 
of  Cremona,  which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  the  Cremona. 
town,  when  he  delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered,  without 
mercy,  by  his  foldiers,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  allies. 

Vefpafian  every  where  met  with  the  readied  fubmif-  stupidity 
fion,  of  which  the  weak  Vitellius  either  was  ignorant  ®ellil£ 
himfelf,  or  wanted  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  He  m 
continued  to  live  as  if  the  country  had  been  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  without  abating  either  in  his  debaucheries 
or  luxury,  laviflily  granting  privileges  and  immunities 
for  money,  and  diftipating  his  wealth  in  piocunng  dif- 
graceful  and  pernicious  pleafures.  However,  as  the 
danger  became  preffing,  and  the  foldiers  caikd  loudiy 
for  the  emperour,  he  went  to  the  camp  ;  but  that  only 
ferved  to  make  him  more  contemptible;  and  he  very 
foon  quitted  it  in  a  panic,  which  deprived  him  of  all 
reflection.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  lather  affcCted 
at  fight  of  his  humiliation  than  from  attachment  to  his 

perfon, 
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perfon*  teftified  great  anxiety  to  ferve  him ;  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it. 

Primus  paffed  the  Appenines  in  the  month  of  Decern” 
her,  without  meetng  any  obftru&ion  but  what  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  nature.  The  emperour  being  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  neceffity  of  dying  or  refigning,  he  chofe  the 
part  befi;  fuited  to  his  imbecility,  and  accepted  fuch 
terms  as  were  didated  to  him  by  Flavius  Sabinus,  pre- 
feet  of  Rome,  and  eldeft  brother  of  Vefpafian  ;  obliging 
himfelf  to  refign  the  empire  for  a  confiderable  pertfion, 
with  the  liberty  of  ending  his  days  in  peace  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Campania.  Having  concluded  the  treaty,  he 
went  to  read  if  to  the- people;  and,  after  recommending 
all  his  family  to  them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  up 
his  fword,  and  wan  ted  to  drip  himfelf  of  every  badge  of 
authority.  This  melancholy  fpedacle  foftened  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  roufed  them  to  oppofe  it;  they 
prevented  him  from  executing  his  purpofe,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  return  to  his  palace.  Sabinus  was  attack¬ 
ed  ;  and,  having  loft  fome  of  his  fold iers,  retired  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  was  befieged  by  the  German  cohorts, 
who  f«t  fire  to  the  gates.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
confumed;  and  Sabinus,  being  taken  prifoner,  was 
dragged  to  the  feet  of  Vitcllius,  where  he  was  cut  in 
pieces,  notwuhftandmg  the  efforts  of  the  emperour  to 
ioften  the  enraged  foldiery. 

Ail  hopes  of  conciliatory  meaiures  were  then  at  an  end. 
Primus  arrived,  and,  carrying  all  before  him,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city,  while  they  were  celebrating  the  fool- 
ifii  licentious  feftival  of  the  Saturnalia.  Tacitus  tells  us, 
that  all  the  daughter  and  horrours  of  this  addon  did  not 
put  a  flop  to  the  amufements  of  the  people.  This  anec¬ 
dote  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Romans  in  their  dif- 
graceful  humiliation,  when  debafed  by  univerfal  corrup¬ 
tion.  Vitellius,  being  furprifed  in  the  cell  of  a  flave, 
where  he  had  concealed  himfelf,  became  the  fport  of 
thofe  very  people  who  had  (hewn  fuch  a  zealous  attach^ 
ment  to  him  a  little  before.  With  a#  rope  about  his 
neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  robe  difgrace- 

fully 
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fully  torn,  he  was  brought  into  the  forum  as  a  wicked 
criminal.  He  was  loaded  with  reproaches,  befpattered 
with  dirt,  and  put  to  death  by  a  thoufand  torments ; 
after  which*  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  lance,  and  his 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  What  a 
death  for  an  emperour  L  Thus  we  fee,  that  even  in  the 
mod  polilhed  nations,  when  licentioufnefs  has  thrown 
down  all  regard  for  laws  and  morals,  fpedacles  are  fome- 
times  prefented  to  our  view,  which  we  could  not  think 
poffible  in  ages  of  the  greateft  barbarity. 


VESPASIAN. 

Remarkable  Government  of  Fefpaftan . 

War  of  Judea ,  and  Taking  of  Jerufalem . 

VESPASIAN,  though  abfent,  was  acknowledg-  y  fe9^ 
ed  emperour ;  Mucianus,  who  flattered  himfelf  ack^ow_ 
that  it  was  by  his  means,  exercifed  the  whole  authority  leaged 
at  Rome,  and  for  feme  time  this  unfortunate  city  ex¬ 
perienced  all  the  cruelties  whicn  ulually  follow  conou^R. 

Primus,  to  whom  Vefpafian  was  really  indebted  for  his 
fuccefs,  was  an  objed  of  jealoufy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
haughty  Mucianus,  and  no  longer  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  for  in  courts  merit  without  interefl:  vaniflies  in  an 

inffant.  ...  .  c  c  . 

The  emperour  was  waiting  in  Alexandria  for  a  fair  Miracles 

wind  to  bring  him  to  Rome.  The  Alexandrians,  hav- 
ing  declared  in  his  favour  from  the  beginning,  expeded  Aiexan- 
confiderable  gratifications,  but  were  difgufted  by  his  e-  dm* 
conomy,  which  had  a  tindure  of  avarice  ;  however,  two 
pretended  miracles,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  living  witneffes,  put  a  flop  to  their  murmurs. 

Two  men,  the  one  blind  and  the  other  lame,  being  in- 
fpired  by  the  god  Serapis,  entreated  him  to  anoint  the^ 
eyes  of  the  one  with  his  fpittle,  and  to  prefs  the  hand  of 
the  other  with  his  foot.  After  fome  reludance,  he  con- 
fented,  and  the  patients  were  cured.  The 
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The  miracles  of  falfe  religion  are  commonly  afcribed 
to  the  interpofition  of  the  devil,  as  if  knavery,  falfehood, 
and  credulity,  could  not  furnifh  a  more  probable  expla¬ 
nation.  Vefpafian  either  buffered  himfeif  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed,  or  was  pleafed  to  deceive  others.  The  evidences 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  might  have  been  of  that  kind  of 
men  who  are  always  furrounded  by  wonders,  and  vouch 
for  them  as  if  they  had  been  eye  witneffes.  Hiftory 
affords  examples  of  them  in  abundance.  But  ought  not 
the  true  religion,  whofe  miracles  are  (lamped  with  the 
feal  of  divine  teflimony,  to  rejeCt  all  the  fables  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  impo'fture  ? 

A  prodigy  of  a  different  kind  was  to  fee  Rome,  after 
having  been,  under  the  tyranny  of  feven  monfters, 
drenched  in  blood,  at  lafl  under  the  authority  of  an 
emperour  who  was  worthy  of  that  name  ;  and  Vefpa¬ 
fian,  who  had  formerly  been  the  mean  flatterer  of  ty¬ 
rants,  make  himfeif  efleemed  and  refpe&ed  for  every 
princely  quality.  Modefl,  induflrious,  and.  conflantly 
attentive  to  the  cares  of  government,  lie  endeavoured 
to  reflore  that  order  in  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  which  had  been  fubverted  by  tyranny  and  dilcord. 
Without  flattering  their  paffions,  he  reflored  difcipline 
in  the  army  ;  recovered  the  ancient  luftre  of  the  fenate 
by  difcarding  unworthy  members,  and  giving  it  a  fliare 
in  the  adminiflration ;  put  an  end  to  very  great  evils, 
by  the  prudent  adminiflration  of  juflice  ;  by  example, 
which  has  greater  influence  than  the  laws,  checked 
the  luxury  which  prevailed  at  their  tables ;  and  cor¬ 
rected  licentious  manners  by  prudent  regulations. 
Without  either  pride  or  haughtinefs,  he  fhewed  his  fo- k 
vereignty  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  labouring  for  the 
good  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  by  fuch  conduct  that  a 
monarch  deferves  his  power. 

Yet  he  has  been  cenfured  for  a  paflion  which  even 
difgraces  private  life  ;  the  love  of  money.  He  has 
likewife  been  charged  with  felling  offices  and  pardons ; 
with  having  increafed  the  taxes,  and  employing  fevere, 
avaricious  men  in  collecting  the  revenues,  with  a  delign 
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!  of  fqueezing  them  like  fponges,  and  condemning  them 
when  they  had  amafled  confiderable  fortunes.  His  fon 
Titus  having  difapproved  of  a  tax  upon  urine,  the  em- 
perour  prefented  him  with  the  firfl  fum  which  was  col¬ 
lected  from  it,  and  afked  him,  if  the  money  had  a  bad 
!  fmell  ?  The  apologifls  for  his  conduct  vindicated  him  Theufes 
by  faying,  that  he  was  compelled  to  it  from  the  neceffi-  ^cehQhfe 
I  ty  of  the  times,  for  the  finances  were  entirely  exhaufled  ;  his  mo- ' 
and  alledged  the  excellent  ufes  to  which  he  dedicated  ney‘ 

|  his  revenues,  in  adorning  the  city,  mending  highways, 
relieving  the  neceffitous,  refloring  the  fortunes  of  de¬ 
cayed  fenators,  and  bellowing  fplendid  rewards  upon 
I-  men  of  learning  and  ingenious  artifls.  But  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  vindicate  odious  exactions,  which  rather  refera¬ 
ble  the  extortions  of  a  tax  gatherer  than  the  impofls  of 
a  prince.  It  was  not  neceffary  to  affign  a  penfion  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  feflerces*  to  the  profefTors  of  elo¬ 
quence,  nor  to  beftow  a  reward  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
feflerces>f  upon  a  poet,  as  was  done  by  Vefpafian.  No 
j  impofls  fhould  be  levied  upon  the  people  but  what  the 
neCeflities  of  the  flate  require. 

This  prince,  though  fo  liberal  to  poets  and  orators,  Hebamfh- 
banifhed  philofophers,  as  enemies  of  monarchy.  It  muft  Philo‘ 
be  owned,  that  under  the  maik  or  ltoicilm,  a  number  enemies 
!  run  into  blamable  excefTes.  Demetrius,  a  Cynic,  had 
the  infolence  to  continue  in  Rome,  and  even  to  come 
into  the  emperour’s  prefence,  without  fliewing  the  leafl 
token  of  refpedl.  Vefpafian  fent  him  the  following  mef- 
I  fage — You  do  what  you  can  to  provoke  me  to  put  you  to 
death ,  but  1  do  not  kill  every  dog  that  barks. 

However,  he  banifhed  Helvidius  Prifcus,  the  fon  in  BaniOi* 

\  law  and  imitator  of  the  virtues  of  Thrafea,  whofe  only  Sehridius 
;  crime  was  a  love  of  liberty  too  zealous  to  be  indulged  prifcus. 
under  a  monarch.  He  behaved  with  more  generality 
to  Metius  Pompotianus,  vdio  had  been  reprefented  to 
him  as  a  dangerous  rival ;  he  raifed  him  to  the  conful- 

fliip. 
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.(hip,  faying — If  he  becomes  emperour  he  will  remember 
my  kindnejfes. 

Rebellion  Two  important  wars  ended  happily.  The  Batavi* 
“a-  Irf  on  by  Civilis,  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  men  of 
Gauis,  that  country,  had  fhaken  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  . 
fuppreiT-  Qau]s>  excited  by  their  druids,  and  a  defoliation  of  fla- 

Gianieus  very,  likewife  revolted ;  and  their  leader,  Clafficus,  ha¬ 
ving  affumed  the  badges  of  authority,  preceded  by  lie- 
tors,  compelled  the  legions  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to' the  Gallic  empire.  Seven  legions  were  tent  to  fup- 
prefs  the  rebellion  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  too  great  a 
force  to  be  refilled  by  a  people  divided  among  them- 
felves,  and  therefore  the  greateft  pait  of  them  readily 
civilia.  fubmitted ;  but  Civilis  continued  fteady,  gaining  feve- 
ral  advantages,  and  faftaining  feme  Ioffes,  till  he  faw 
that  the  Batavi  were  tired  of  fuch  a  dangerous  war,  and  ’ 
then  fubmitted  to  Cerialis,  a  man  of  abilities,  fometimes 


negligent,  but  almofl  always  fortunate, 
state  of  The  war  againft  the  Jews,  the  mofl  famous  which  is 
tudea.  recorded  in  hiftory,  was  likcwile  ended  this  year.  That 
people,  who  hated  and  defpifed  every  other  nation  as 
much  as  they  were  univerfally  hated  and  defpifed,  were 
in  nothing  refpedable  but  their  being  the  depofitaries  of 
revelation,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
linking  into  the  groffeft  fupcrftition ;  and  were  too  weak 
and  contemptible  to  ad  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  politics. 
When  they  were  freed  from  a  tedious  captivity,  they  put 
them  felves  under  the  government  of  their  high  prkfts. 
Revoiu-  Pompey  had  fubjecled  them  to  Rome,  after  having  taken 
thatVoun-  Jerufalem,  and  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  between  the 
try*  two  brothers,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  who  contend¬ 
ed  for  the  principality.  The  cruel  Herod,  an  adherent 
of  Anthony,  and  afterwards  proteded  by  Auguftus,  for 
a  long  time  bore  the  title  of  king ;  but  the  tyranny  of 
his  fon  Archelaus  provoked  Auguftus,  who  banilhed 
him,  and  reduced  Judea  into  a  Roman  province, 
prejudices  Frequent  rebellions,  chiefly  occafioned  by  fanaticifm, 
thufiafm  brought  the  greateft  mifery  upon  the  Jews.  They  be- 

of  the  lieved  that  the  whole  world  was  to  be  fubjeded  to  them. 
Jews.  '  Not 
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Not  knowing  the  true  Mefliah*  who  had  been  foretold 
by  their  prophets,  and  whofe  myfteries  had  been  ao 
complidied,  they  daily  expected  in  his  dead  a  deliverer 
worthy  of  their  {tepid  prejudices  ;  fo  that  whoever 
pleafed  to  prefent  himfelf  as  luch,  could  eafily  kindle  a 
rebellion;  The  Pharifees,  retting  their  power  on  a  heap 
of  fu  perditions,  prefer ved  the  fire  of  enthufiafm,  and 
accufed  of  idolatry  all  who  did  not  concur  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  religious  ceremonies.  They  looked  with  hor- 
rour  upon  the  ftandards  of  the  legions  and  the  images 
of  the  emperours  ;  and  their  prejudices  and  national 
charatder  contributed  equally  to  light  up  a  flame  in  Ju¬ 
dea  upon  the  flighted  occafion. 

Nero  fent  Vefpafian  to  reduce  that  rebellious  people,  siege  of 
He  had  completed  the  conqued  of  the  whole  kingdom  Jeru^len2' 
except  the  capital,  when,  being  proclaimed  emperour, 
he  followed  where  fortune  led  the  way,  leaving  the  war 
to  be  continued,  and  Jerufalem  taken,  by  his  elded  fon 
Titus.  The  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  city  was  more 
owing  to  the  Jews  than  to  the  Romans.  The  Jews* 
divided  among  themfelves,  and  inflamed  with  inveterate 
hatred  againd  one  another,  became  their  own  execu- 
tioners;  The  mod  prudent  among  them  were  defirous 
to  fubmit ;  but  a  mad  faction,  who  took  the  name  of 
Zealots ,  obdinately  perfided,  and  tyranniled  over  their  Excefs 
own  people  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  provoking  the  zealots 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  The  city  was  filled  with 
an  innumerable  multitude,  and  rivers  of  blood  were  per-, 
petually  flowing  from  their  internal  diffenftons.  The 
Zealots  even  formed  different  parties  among  themfelves, 
and  fhewed  greater  inveteracy  againd  one  another  than 
againd  the  Romans :  to  complete  all  thefe  horrours, 
they  were  afdi<ded  by  a  dreadful  famine,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  ferved  for  food,  and  a  mother  was  known  to  kill 
her  own  fon  in  order  to  devour  him.  The  fanatics,  red¬ 
ing  their  faith  upon  falfe  prophets,  bid  defiance  to  every 
differing,  danger,  and  death.  Titus,  having  fruitlefsly 
employed  every  gentle  means  to  prevail  with  them  to 
furrender,  at  lad  took  the  place  by  dorm.  The  temple 
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was  given  up  to  the  flames,  and  Jcrufalem  buried  for~ 
ever  in  ruins. 

The  hiftorian  Jofephus,  who  had  forfaken  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  army,  reckons  eleven 
hundred  thoufand  Jews  to  have  perifhed  in  the  courfe 
of  this  fiege  ;  but  Suetonius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  lefFen 
the  number  almoft  one  half.  The  hiftory  of  Jofephus 
bears  fuch  evident  tokens  of  flattery,  credulity  and  ex- 
aggeration,  that  we  cannot  help  refufing  to  give  him 
credit  upon  many  occafions.  Does  the  man  who  al¬ 
ledges  that  he  prophefied  Vefpafian  would  be  emperour, 
fuppofing  that  he  was  the  perfon  meant  in  the  ancient 
oracles,  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
good  hiftorians  ?  f 

Vefpafian,  when  fifty  nine  years  of  age,  fjck,  and  at 
the  point  of  death,  fo  much  were  the  duties  of  fove- 
reignty  impreffed  on  his  mind,  attempted  to  get  up  in 
his  bed,  faying,  that  an  emperour  fhould  die  /landings  and 
immediately  expired.  He  was  fometimesfo  much  above 
being  afte&ed  with  vulgar  prejudices,  that  he  ufed  to 
laugh  at  fuch  as  would  have  frightened  other  people. 
At  fight  of  a  comet — If  this  far  threatens  any  one ,  faid 
he,  it  mnjl  he  the  king  of  Parthiay  who  has  long  hair ,  and 
not  1  who  am  bald.  Notwithftanding,  he  believed  in 
aftrology  and  divination. 

The  laft  time  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  numbered 
was  under  his  reign.  It  is  faid  that  there  were  eighty 
one  people  above  a  hundred  years  old,  living  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  river  Po,  of  whom  eight  were  a- 
bove  a  hundred  and  thirty,  and  three  of  a  hundred  and 
forty.  Thefe  fadts  are  greatly  to  be  doubted  ;  they  were 
much  more  difficult  to  be  afeertained  at  that  time  than 
at  prefent. 

*  _ _ _ _  .■■■in  u.mmmxsamiauKjeMwmm  ■■■  ■■■  1 

TITUS. 

59-  A  T  the  name  of  Titus  we  find  a  fecret  fatisfaftion 

Sftehis  J\.  fifing  in  our  breaft,  becaufe  the  idea  of  a  good 

pieaturea  prince  is  accompanied  with  that  of  public  felicity.  The 
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f0le  purpofe  of  his  reign  was  to  diffufe  happinefs ;  and, 
far  from  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  intoxicated  by  power, 
which  generally  gives  a  loole  to  the  paffioos,  he  facnficeu. 
his  own  inclinations  the  moment  he  found  himfelf  lefpon- 
lible  for  the  welfare  ot  the  people.  He  difmiffed  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he 
was  dillrafledly  in  love  ;  and  dilmiffed  hei  only  that  he 
might* not  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  Romans  by  mat- 
rying  a  foreigner.  The  pleafures  of  his  youth  were  a- 
bandoned  for  the  duties  of  government ;  and  the  defire 
of  doing  good  became  the  emperour’s  ruling  paffion. 

My  f  riends ,  I  have  loft  a  day ,  faid  he,  upon  recolle&ing  .  * 

that  he  had  not  marked  it  with  any  aft  of  oeneficence. 

The  favours  bellowed  upon  the  courtiers  might  have  Generous 
proved  a  burden  to  the  people  :  the  generality  of  Titus  econom>'* 
therefore  would  have  been  lefs  admirable,  had  it  not 
been  joined  with  economy ;  and  if,  while  he  gave  to  a 
few,  he  had  not  been  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  all.  His 
maxim,  that  no  fubjeft  ought  to  quit  the  prefence  of 
his  fovereign  in  difcontent,  is  only  good  in  the  mouth 
of  a  judicious  prince,  who  knows  when  it  is  proper  to 
grant,  and  when  to  refufe,  and  can  give  a  denial  without 
provoking  refentment.  He  is  commended  for  having 
confirmed  without  exception  all  the  donations  made  by 
his  predeceflbrs ;  a  proceeding,  for  which  he  might  per¬ 
haps  with  reafon  be  cenfured. 

It  was  doubtlefs  neceffary  to  entertain  the  people  with  Hegave 
public  diverfions ;  and  the  {lately  amphitheatre  built  by  ^ews, 
Titus,  with  the  (hews  there  exhibited,  were  fuited  to 
the  tafte  of  the  Romans,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  em-  people, 
pire.  But  the  liberalities  he  bellowed  in  the  times  of 
public  calamity,  after  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  and  a  dreadful  fire  in  Rome,  principally  de- 
ferved  to  conciliate  the  affeftion  of  the  people. 

Titus,  when  he  affumed  the  office  of  pontiff,  declar-  «e  p* 
ed,  that  in  that  quality  he  thought  himfelf  under  an  man  citi- 
obligation  to  abftain  from  ftaining  his  hands  with  Ro- 
man  blood  ;  and  accordingly  he  never  flied  a  drop.  He 

either  pardoned  criminals,  or  inflicted  only  gentle  pu- 

nilh  meats. 
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nifhments.  The  favage  Domitian,  his  brother  and  his 


enemy,  lliared  his  favours.  He  made  two  patricians 
eat  at  his  table,  who  had  been  convidted  of  a  confpiracy 
againfl  him,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  fenate, 
Informers  were  the  only  obje&s  of  his  fe verity,  and  he 


purged  fociety  of  that  nuifance. 


This  great  prince,  who  was  fly  led  the  delight  of  man- 
'  kind ,  and  whole  virtues  have  made  his  exploits  be  for¬ 
gotten,  died*  at  the  age  of  forty,  after  a  reign  of  two 


o  r 
ol* 
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years ;  and  left  the  empire  to  a  mender,  under  whole 
opprefTion  it  was  dedined  long  to  groan.  Such  is  the 
deplorable  fate  of  nations. 

Dreadful  The  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  the  fird  eruption 
orvefu-  of  Mount  Vefuvius ;  in  which  two  whole  cities,  Hercu- 
vius.  laneum  and  Pompeii,  were  buried  under  mountains  of 
afbes,  which  were  afterwards  hardened  into  a  folid  mafs 
Pliny,  the  by  the  melted  matter  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Pli- 
naturaiifi.  ^he  naturalid,  who  then  commanded  the  fleet  at 

Mifenum,  was  defirous  of  obferving  this  dreadful  pheno¬ 
menon  nearer;  and  his  curiofjty  coft  him  his  life.  No 
man  ever  lhewed  a  greater  paffion  for  dudy  than  he ;  at 
table,  in  the  bath,  on  a  journey,  and  even  in  the  dreets 
of  Rome,  it  era  cloved  his  attention.  Not  to  mention 
his  original  works,  he  left  behind  him  a  hundred  and 
fixty  port  folios,  filled  with  extracts  from  various  au¬ 
thors  which  he  had  perufed.  Being  perfuaded  that 
fome  utility  may  be  drawn  from  the  word  books,  there 
were  none  which  he  did  not  read,  or  caufe  to  be  read  to 
him.  Accordingly,  in  the  immenfity  of  "matter  con¬ 
tained  in  his  natural  hidory,  the  critics  have  found  am¬ 
ple  fubject  for  exercifing  their  talents.  Human  life 


would  not  be  fudicient  for  the  examination  of  filch  a 
variety. 


DOMITIAN. 


°f  foiiy  &  were  his  charadteridics.  In  his  chamber  he  amufed 


N  Domitian,  brother  of  Titus,  the  bad  qualities  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  were  united.  Cruelty  and  folly 


cruelty. 


himfelf 
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himfelf'with  killing  'flics  ;  and  .to  him  it  was  equally  a 
matter  of  diverfion  to  kill  men.  He  afiumed  the  ti lie 
'Q  {God,  while  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  ntoft  infa- 
|mous  vices ;  and  affefted  all  the  military  honours, 
though  he  only  gave  marks  of  the  mold  fhameful  cow- 
|  ardice.  He  promulgated  tome  good  laws  ;  among 
others,  one  prohibiting  the  making  or  eunuchs  ;  and 
|  fometimes  did  juft  and  generous  addons;  but  a  few  in- 
fiances  of  diftembled  virtue  ferved  only  to  make  his 
vices  appear  more  horrid. 

We  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  the  barbarous  pleasure  induce 
he  once  took  of  affembling  the  principal  fenators  and  °fcih0lussma* 
knights  in  a  hall  hung  with  black,  obliging  them  to  diipoii- 
dine  am  id  ft  all  the  honours  of  death,  and  diftniffiag11011, 
them  in  dreadful  expectation  of  becoming  the  victims 
!  of  his  cruelty.  After  having  fufhciently  diverted  him¬ 
feif  with  their  fears,  he  confolcd  them  with  prefen ts. 

I  An  infurreCtion  in  Germany,  which  was  loon  quelled,  Heencou. 

furnifhed  the  tyrant  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  full  ragwan4 
i  vent  to  his  cruelty.  Then,  if  we  may  believe  Tacitus,  jnformers. 

!  birth,  riches,  honours,  and  above  all,  virtues,  were  con¬ 
verted  into  crimes.  The  rewards  bellowed  upon  in¬ 
formers  appeared  in  as  odious  a  light  even  as  their  mar 
lice  ;  conlulfhips,  priefthoods,  and  the  moll  lucrative 
|  governments,  were  lavilned  upon  thole  execiaole  mon- 
fters.  Slaves  were  bribed  to  give  evidence  againft  their 
mafters;  and,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  friends  fupplied  the 
place  of  enemies.  Men  of  the  great  eft  worth  were  exe¬ 
cuted  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  the  fenate  was  their 
!  judge,  that  is,  the  involuntary  inftrument  of  tyranny. 

That  no  trace  of  virtue  might  be  left,  all  the  philo-  H?ba-  ^ 
fophers  were  banifhed.  The  two  moft  celebrated  among 
i  them,  Dion  Chryfoftom  and  Epi&etus,  quitted  the  city  phers,  &c. 
without  having  wherewith  to  lubfift.  The  emperour 
did  not  even  fpare  the  fine  arts  and  eloquence,  which 
were  lefs  calculated  for  giving  him  umbrage.  In  a  word,  univerfai 
continues  Tacitus,  a  horrid  inquifition  fhut  all  ears  and  t^n.erna~ 
mouths ;  and  people  would  have  loft  their  memory  with 
their  fpeech,  had  it  been  as  jnych  in  their  power  to  for¬ 
get 
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get  as  it  was  to  be  filent.  The  Chriftians  fuffered  a  per¬ 
fection,  but  upon  what  motives  it  was  raifed  is  not 
known,  profane  hiftorians  confounding  them  with  the 
Jews. 

9g.  Dread,  the  conftant  attendant  of  guilt,  ceafed  not  to 
affaffina"  ^aunt  Domitian,  till  he  underwent  the  common  fate  of 
ed.  tyrants.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  even 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  and  the  emprefs  dire&ed 
the  plot,  which  fucceeded.  The  tyrant  was  aflaflinated  $  J 
the  fenate  ordered  his  flatues  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
the  army  wanted  to  deify  him,  becaufe  he  had  loaded 
them  with  favours. 

Agricola  Agricola,  father  in  law  of  the  hiftorian  Tacitus, 
gushed  one  ^ie  greateft  men  °f  age,  reflected  honour  upon 
under  this  this  reign,  by  his  condudt  and  exploits  in  Great  Britain, 
re,sn*  0f  which  he  had  been  made  governour  by  Vefpafian. 
By  a  fteady  adherence  to  the  rules  of  found  policy  and 
virtue,  an  intrepid  courage,  and  admirable  prudence,  he 
fecured  fuccefs  in  all  his  enterprifes.  He  ftrengthened 
the  Roman  dominion  over  that  part  of  the  Hand  which 
was  already  conquered,  by  governing  with  humanity  and 
juftice,  and  foftening  the  favage  manners  of  the  people, 
by  the  introduction  of  arts  and  the  conveniences  of  life. 
He  puflied  on  his  conquefls  during  feven  fucceftive  cam^ 
paigns ;  and,  having  defeated  the  Caledonians,  a  people 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  would  have  fubdued  the  whole 
Hand,  had  he  not  been  recalled  by  Domitian,  who  was  . 


mod  eft,  circumfpedt,  and  referved,  found  means  to  eft 
cape  the  misfortunes  to  which  virtue  and  fuperiour  merit 
were  then  expofed.  He  died  in  peace,  and,  from  mo¬ 
rn?  will,  tives  of  policy,  made  the  emperour  joint  heir  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Domitian’s  vanity  was  flattered  by 


this  bequeft,  which  he  took  for  a  mark  of  efteem.  He 
was  Jo  corrupted  and  blinded  by  flattery,  fays  Tacitus,  as 
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nlaved  adiftineuifted  part  under  the  preceding  empe- 
rours,  and  whom  the  enemies  of  Chriftiamty  have 
audacioufly  compared  to  Jefus  Chrift,  taking  tor  truth 
the  fables  related  in  his  honour  by  Philoftratus,  from 
the  papers  of  one  Damis,  a  weak  man,  who  was  a 
difciple  of  that  philofopher.  In  fad,  he  was  only 
an  enthufiaft,  bold,  zealous,  auftere,  vain,  and  capable 
of  impofing  on  the  Ample  by  pretended  prophefies 
and  miracles.  After  having  vifited  India  and  Arabia, 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to  fee,  as 
he  expreffed  himfelf,  what  kind  of  beaji  a  tyrant  was. 

At  Alexandria  he  had  feveral  interviews  with  Vefpa-  His  ad- 
flan,  to  whom  he  gave  fome  excellent  advices,  particu-  Vefpa- 
larly  the  following- — Do  not  enrich  yourfef  by  burdening  can. 
the  people  with  taxes  :  gold  purchased  by  the  tears  of  you) 
fubjeBs  would  be  fatal  and  pernicious.  The  heft  ufe  you 
can  make  of  riches  is  to  relieve  the  miferable,  and  pre/erve 
to  the  wealthy  their  lawful  poffejjions.  Make  the  law  j your 
rule,  and  you  will  efablifh  good  regulations  if  you  be  the  hr,. 

to  fubmit  to  them.  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  being  accufed  by  the  phi-  Accufrf 

lofopher  Euphrates  of  magic  and  rebellion,  he  hod  the 
courage  to  come  to  Rome,  and  it  is  pretended  fpoke  to 
the  tyrant  with  the  greateft  freedom,  without  being 
punilhed  for  it.  The  writer  of  his  life  affures  us,  that 
he  informed  the  people  at  Ephefus  of  the  death  of  Do- 

rnitian  the  day  that  he  wras  aflaffinated. 

To  complete  his  impoflures,  Apollonius  refolved  to  dcatk 

conceal  his  death  from  mankind  ,  he  difappeared  on  a 
fudden  ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  afcended 
into  heaven.  The  hiftory  of  his  life  is  the  fhongeft  re-  Abfurd;ty 
futation  of  his  pretentions  :  we  there  find  abiurdities  othishif- 
which  clearly  demonflrate  the  impofture  :  but  credulous 
and  prejudiced  minds  are  not  flartled  at  abfurdities  , 
and  while  paganiftn  fubfifted,  Apollonius  had  the  lepu- 
tation  of  a  man  peculiarly  favoured  by  heaven.  He 
>vas  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chriflian  era. 


NERVA. 


THE  HISTO  R  y 
N  E  R  V  A. 

E  R  V  A,  whom  the  confpirators  made  choice  of 
to  fucceed  Domitian,  was  a  venerable  old  man, 
but  weak  of  confummate  virtue,  but  timid  and  weak,  either  from 
emperour.  ehara&er,  or  the  effects  of  old  age.  Though  lie  gov¬ 
erned  with  gentlenefs,  juftice,  and  even  punifhed  the  in¬ 
formers  of  the  preceding  reign,  yet  in  all  thefe  he  fliewed 
himfelf  too  (ulceptible  of  imprefiions  from  other  people, 
la  his  conduct  he  always  gave  more  marks  of  pliancy 
than  firrnnets,  which  made  a  man  of  confular  rank 
fay — It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  ruled  bv  a  prince  under  zvhom 
nothing  is  permitted  to  any  ,  it  is  likewife  a  misfortune , 
when  all  things  are  permitted  to  all.  However,  Tacitus 
commends  N erva  for  having  found  means  of  reconciling 
two  things,  before  deemed  incompatible,  fovereignty 
and  liberty.  A  good  prince,  though  he  may  have  fome 
blemiihes,  is  always  entitled  to  the  homage  of  good 
(ubjefts. 

Thepre--  The  pretorian  guards,  who  could  with  difficulty  be 
guS  in-  reftrained  by  fevere  difcipline,  foon  inlulted  the  weakneis 
luit  his  of  the  government.  They  mutinied,  and  demanded 
atui  heCfb>  that  the  murderers  of  Domitian  fhould  be  delivered  up 
adopts  to  them,  nor  could  they  be  appeafed  by  the  entreaties 
rjjan‘  or  remonflrances  of  the  emperour  ;  they  beheld  him, 
without  emotion,  prefent  his  throat  to  their  fwords, 
and  forced  him  to  comply  with  their  pleafure.  After 
this,  Nerva,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame 
time  provide  a  fupport  for  the  empire,  adopted  Trajan, 
of  all  men  the  moil  worthy  of  being  the  fovereign  of 
the  world.  He  was  then  carrying  on  a  war  in  Panno- 
rla,  without  the  moft  diftant  thoughts  of  his  elevation 
to  io  high  a  rank.  Trajan  governed  fome  months  in 
the  emperour’s  name  ;  and  had  he  not  been  chofen 
lucceffor,  the  death  of  Nerva  would  have  been  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  empire. 


TRAJAN! 
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T  R  A  J 


N. 


R  A  T  A  N,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  fon  of  a  perfon  98. 

1  of  confular  dignity,  was  matter  of  every  accom-  gorvirns 
pii&ment  except  learning,  the  want  of  which  he  made  wi.h  «* 
ud  for  by  his  efteem  for  learned  men.  A  Angle  ante-  tiopi  of 
dote  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  his  principles.  On  pre-  tto  w* 
fentine  a  new  captain  of  the  pretonan  guards  with  a  public. 
fwordf  as  the  badge  of  inveftitur e — Ufe  this  for  me,  laid 
the  emperour,  if  1  govern  well ;  if  not,  employ  it  agamjl 
me.  Looking  on  hirnfelf  as  the  head,  not  the  maftei, 
of  the  ftate,  he  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws  :  the 
only  mark  of  diftin&ion  between  him  and  the  Senators, 

was  his  fuperiour  affiduity  and  application  to  bull  nets ; 
and  he  lived  among  his  fubjefts  like  a  father  ,  whofe 
only  aim  is  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  children. 

Such  as  I  wifhed  the  emperours  would  be  to  me  when  I  was  An«*P 
a  private  perfon ,  fuck  do  I  wijh  to  he  to  private  perfons  im< 
now  I  am  emperour.  This  was  his  maxim  ,  y.  it  ic 
regulated  his  condud  ;  and  his  reign  was  the  reign  ot 

iuftice  and  beneficence,  .  .  r 

J  He  entirely  cleared  Rome  of  thofe  execrable  inform-  informers 

ers  who  converted  every  innocent  ad  ion  into  a  crime. 

As  accufations  were  authorized  by  law,  there  being  no 
public  officer  appointed  for  the  profecution  of  criminals, 
he  increafed  the  feverity  of  the  punilhments  inflicted  on 
calumniators.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was  to  pre-  Economy 
vent  the  extortions  of  which  the  colleftors  of  the  leve- 
nue  were  guilty  under  pretence  of  zeal  _  for  the  empe-  of 
rour’s  intereft.  The  Exchequer ,  fays  Pliny,  whofe  caufe  ^  * 
is  never  bad  but  under  a  good  prince,  was  often  nonfmted. 

A  prudent  economy  and  inexhauftible  treafure  enabled 
the  emperour  to  leflen  the  taxes  without  lmpoverilhing 
the  revenue. 

So  well  calculated  was  his  example  for  the  reforma-  po¬ 
tion  of  diforders,  that  the  people  of  their  own  accoid  drivm 
demanded  the  expulf.on  of  the  pantomimes,  whom  they  & 
had  conftrained  Nerva  to  recall ;  fuch-  influence  nas  a  recalle(1. 
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wife  prince,  who  is  the  object  of  love  and  veneration  to 
his  fubjeds,  over  the  manners  of  the  public,  which  often 
refufe  to  bend  to  the  laws.  However,  he  afterwards 
reflored  the  pantomimes,  as  the  people  could  not  long 
bear  the  want  of  that  entertainment. 

Domitian  had  afTumed  the  title  of  God :  the  Romans 
conferred  upon  Trajan  that  of  Optimus  [moft  excellent] 
which  he  deferved  the  more,  by  fubjoining  to  the 
prayers  annually  offered  up  for  his  profperity,  this  ex- 
prefs  condition — If  he  governs  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
promote  public  and  private  happinejs . 

Nor  was  he  infenfible  to  military  glory  ,  equally  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  the  career  of  heroes.  The 
Daci,  under  their  king  Decebalus,  had  made  themfelves 
formidable  to  Domitian  ;  who,  after  marching  againft 
them  from  a  motive  of  oflentation,  fubmitted  to  be¬ 
come  their  tributary.  Trajan  was  ddirous  of  wiping 
out  this  flain  on  the  Roman  name  ;  and  the  Dacian 
monarch  foon  furnifhed  him  with  reafons  for  renewing 
the  war;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  refufed  the  tri¬ 
bute,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  defeated  the 
Daci,  and  forced  them  to  fubmit  to  humiliating  terms 
of  peace.  The  faithlefs  condud  of  Decebalus  obliged 
him  to  undertake  another  expedition;  and,  being  re- 
lolved  to  make  an  entire  conquefl  of  the  country,  which 
bordered  on  Thrace  and  Mafia,  he  built  the  famous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  however  was  much  infe- 
riour  to  the  idea  given  of  it  by  Dion  Caffius  (as  has 
been  proved  by  count  Marfigli).  Decebalus  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf ;  and  Dacia 
became  a  Roman  province,  comprehending  part  of 
Hungary,  Tranfilvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia.  Tra¬ 
jan’s  pillar,  which  is  fhll  {landing,  is  a  glorious  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  triumph  over  thofe  enemies  of  the  empire. 

Trajan  would  be  more  an  objed  of  admiration,  had 
he  not  buffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  a  danger¬ 
ous  pafiion  for  conquefl.  Having  paffed  into  Afia  upon 
fome  fubjed  of  complaint  given  him  by  Chofroes,  king  of 

Parthia, 
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Parthia,  lie  fpent  feveral  years  in  a  war,  of  which  fcaice 
any  interefting  particulars  have  come  to  our  knowledge  ; 
conquered  Armenia,  Mefopotamia  and  Affyna  ;  eroded 
the  Perfian  gulf,  and  advanced  to  the  ocean  ;  where  he 
cried  out,  with  the  ardour  of  an  Alexander,  If  I  'were 
iouwer,  I  would  carry  the  war  into  India.  But  being 
Yeized  by  a  diftemper,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  road  to 
Rome,  leaving  the  command  to  Adrian,  who  could  not 
keep  any  of  his  acquifitions.  Permanent  conquefts  are 
fometimes  hurtful,  becaufe  they  coft  too  dear,  or  ftir  up 
too  many  enemies :  What  then  muft  thofe  be  which 

cannot  be  preferved  ?  _  . 

Trajan  ended  his  life  in  Cilicia,  alter  a  reign  of  nine-  „7 

teen  years.  He  is  accufed  of  having  been  fond  o 
wine  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  forbid  any  orders  to  be  executed 
which  he  fhould  give  after  being  long  at  table.  He  is 
likewife  charged  with  being  addicted  to  unnatural  plea- 
fures.  It  is  an  amazing  prodigy,  that  the  weakneiies  ot 
the  man  did  not  injure  the  duties  of  the  monarch. 

Is  it  pofiible  that  fuch  a  prince,  whofe  clemency  de-  whether 
{erves  lo  high  encomiums,  can  De  looked  upon  as  a  pel  -  perfecuted 
fecutor  of  the  Chriftians  ?  It  is  true  feveral  martyrs  th^chrif- 
are  reckoned  up  who  fuffered  in  his  reign.  But  popu¬ 
lar  commotions,  the  prejudices  of  the  magiftrates,  the 
^hatred  entertained  againft  the  Jews,  who  were  always 
ready  to  rebel,  the  idea  of  Judaifm  affixed  to  the  new 
religion,  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  which' prohibited  the 
introduction  of  foreign  rites,  the  affemolies  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  taxed  with  facrilegious  rebellion;  alUhefe  concur¬ 
ring  caufes  occafioned  blood  to  be  fpilt  in  feveral  pro- 
•  vinces,  though  no  general  ediCt  had  been  pubufhed  a- 
gainfh  them.  The  letter  of  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithy-  Mg* 
nia,  and  Trajan’s  anfwer,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  theirfa- 
which  they  were  to  be  treated,  are  univerfally  known,  vour. 
Pliny,  charging  them  only  with  foolifh  fuperftitions, 
and  attefting  the  goodnefs  of  their  morals,  confults  the 
emperour,  and  lays  before  him  the  gentle  me  mods .  he 
had  followed,  alluring  him  that  numbers  of  Chriftians 

miaht  be  brought  back  to  the  eftablifhcd  religion,  if  a 
&  door 
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door  was  opened  for  repentance*  Trajan  approves  bis 
condud ;  adding,  that  he  is  not  to  fearch  after  the 
Chriflians,  but  that  if  any  of  them  are  brought  before 
bis  tribunal,  and  convided,  they  are  to  be  punifhed  :  a 
decifion  which  has  been  feverely  cenfured.  The  fad  is* 
that  Trajan  and  Pliny,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  was  gaining 
ground  every  day,  were  defirous  of  flopping  its  progrefs, 
but  with  as  little  effufion  of  blood  as  poffible. 

^liny,  Pliny  the  younger,  adopted  fon  and  nephew  of  the 
Juvenal’ &  n&turaiifl,  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  excellent 
Plutarch,  reign,  as  well  as  his  friend  Tacitus,  both  lefs  diftin* 
guilhed  by  the  honours  of  the  confulihip  than  by  their 
probity,  their  talents,  and  their  works.  Happy  times ; 
fays  Tacitus,  when  men  might  think  what  they  would ,  and 
J pak  what  they  thought.  To  this  liberty,  which,  when 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  is  fo  favourable  to  genius, 
we  owe  the  mafler  pieces  of  the  hiftorian,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  fentiments  which  animate  the  works  of  the  ora¬ 
tor.  At  that  time,  too,  Juvenal  wrote  his  fatires,  in 
which  vice  is  attacked  with  great  vehemence;  but 
they  are  deflitute  of  the  affeding  graces  of  virtue. 
Trajan  entertained  a  friendfhip  for  the  philofophic  Plu¬ 
tarch,  whom  he  made  conlul.  That  author  has  con- 
verted  hiflory  into  a  fchool  of  morality  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  deferves  the  higbeft  encomiums. 


ADRIAN. 


1 17. 
Adrian 
proclaim- 


HE  foie  claim  which  Adrian  had  to  the  empire 
—  was  a  deed  of  adoption,  probablv  forged,  fince  it 
armbyy.thc  was  %ned  0d17  bY  Plotina»  the  wife  of  Trajan,  who, 
though  he  was  his  near  relation,  did  not  Jove  him. 
Having  got  himfelf  proclaimed  by  his  foldiers,  at  An- 
tioch,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  make  an  apology  for 
having  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  army,  and  preventing 
them  from  the  exercife  of  their  power.  Such  a  political 
flratagem  fhewed  that  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  more 

anxious 
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anxious  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  fovereignty,  than  to  gain 
a  fair  reputation.  The  fine  expreffions  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  repeated — l  Jhctll  govern  the  republic  as  the  pio 
■p'rt’t  of  the  people,  'not  mv  own,  only  prove  that  he  knew  His  equi. 
how  to  borrow  the  language  of  virtue.  Though  Adn-  vocal  con- 
an  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  abilities  and  knowledge, 
his  conduit  was  equivocal,  where  the  bad,  mixeu  with 
the  good,  occalioned  the  motives  of  his  aihons  to  be 
doubted.  Though  we  may  miftake  them,  his  govern¬ 
ment,  in  many  refpeits,  is  no  lets  deferving  of  praife. 

After  the  examples  of  Trajan,  Nerva,  andlitus,  ne  H«jban-^ 
at  firft  promifed  that  no  fenator  flrould  be  put  to  death  *  jan's  con- 
HoweVer,  four  perfons  of  confular  dignity  were  executed  quefts,  & 
on  account  of  a  confpiracy.  He  declared  that  it  was  living  iri 
asainft  his  inclination,  but  he  was  not  believed.  The  peace, 
conquefts  of  Trajan  being  abandoned,  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube  deftroyed,  on  pretence  of  preventing  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  purchafing  a  peace 
with  the  Samaritans  and  Roxalani  (inhabitants  of  Po¬ 
land)  by  paying  them  fubfidies,  may  appear  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  reign  as  proofs  of  cowardice  ;  but,  however, 
public  tranquillity  was  a  great  happinefs.  for  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Adrian  relieved  the  people  by  giving  them  a  fu  1 
difeharge  of  all  their  debts  to  the  exchequer,  which  qualities, 
were  (aid  to  amount  to  no  lels  a  fum  than  nine  hundred 
millions  of  fefterces*  ;  and  likewife  diftributed  fums  of 
money  to  every  citizen.  He  effaced  every  unfavourable 
imprefiion  which  had  been  conceived  agamft  him,  ov 
the  condefcending  attention  he  (hewed  to  the  fenate, 
and  by  appearing  modeft,  affable,  and  defimus  Oi  gain¬ 
ing  the  good  will  of  the  people.  He  even  forgave  inju¬ 
ries  ;  and  when  he  had  got  a  perfon  in  his  power  who 
had  reafon  to  dread  his  refentment,  kid  to  him — Notv 

you  are  fafe. 

This  clemency  proceeded  probably  either  from  policy 
or  vanity,  fince  it  was  not  confident  with  his  actions  on 
many  occafions.  The  emperour,  being  jealous  of  merit, 

fufpicious  and  diftruftful,  became  unjuft  to  his  be.t 

r  mends.  -  - 

*  - 

*  About  7,856,250/.  Englilh. 
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Simiiis  friends.  Similis,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  being 
retires.  warned  by  the  fate  of  others,  prevented  his  difgrace,  by 
procuring  leave  to  retire  while  he  was  in  favour.  After 
feven  years  peaceable  retreat  in  the  country,  he  ended 
his  life ;  and  on  his  death  bed  compofed  the  following 
very  philofophical  epitaph,  which  he  gave  orders  to  be 
inferibed  upon  his  monument — Here  lies  Similis ,  who 
pnjjed  j evenly  fix  years  in  the  worlds  and  lived  only  feven. 
For  a  common  courtier,  thefe  would  have  been  feven 
years  of  death. 

Adrian  Some  excellent  edids,  which  were  pafled  by  Adrian, 
ibmkegood  enbd£d  him  to  the  honourable  appellation  of  legillator. 
laws.  He  deprived  mailers  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  flaves ;  he  affixed  fome  important  limitations  to 
that  inhuman  law  which  put  to  death  all  the  flaves  of  a 
mailer  who  had  been  aflaffinated ;  in  a  word,  he  begun 
to  re-eftablifh  the  inellimable  rights  of  nature. 

o 

His  per-  He  made  a  colledion  of  the  bell  decilions  from  all 
edia!1  ^ie  annual  edids  of  the  ancient  pretors,  in  which  the 
interpretations  of  the  laws  had  been  too  variable ;  and 
compofed  a  perpetual  edid  to  ferve  as  a  permanent  law. 
He  caufes  He  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  faithful  adminillration 
beftfahh?  Ju^ce>  and  the  behaviour  of  governours  and  magi- 
fuiiy  ad-  Urates  in  the  provinces ;  objeds  of  the  greateft  impor- 
mimfter-  f-ance  jn  Fuch  extended  dominions,  where,  by  their  re¬ 
mote  fituation,  injuftice  conceals  itfelf  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  fovereign,  notwithllanding  the  utmofl 
vigilance. 


He  tup-  The  fame  attention  was  paid  to  preferve  difeipline  in 

litary  ’dir  ^1C  army5  by  the  Prince  himfelf  fetting  the  example  :  he 
cipiiL.1 *  ni arched  on  foot,  like  Trajan,  clothed  in  heavy  armour. 
Exad  without  paying  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  trifles, 
Arid  without  feverity,  and  generous  without  profulion, 
he  was  adored  by  the  army,  while  he  required  the  moft 
perfed  fubordination.  Peace  and  fafety  were  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  attention. 


He  makes 
the  tour 
of  the 
empire. 


Some  long  journies  which  he  took  from  motives  of 
curiofity  and  political  zeal,  far  from  injuring  his  autho¬ 
rity,  procured  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  Hate  of 

the 
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the  provinces  with  his  own  eyes,  and  reforming  abufes 
on  the  fpot.  With  this  view  he  made  an  excurfion 
over  the  whole  extent  of  his  vaft  empire.  He  built  a 
wall  in  Great  Britain,  which  reached  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tyne,  acrofs  the  country,  to  Solway  Firth, 
to  prated  the  fouthern  part  of  the  bland  from  incur- 
fions  ;  and  his  prefence  was  every  where  ufeful. 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  in  Alexandria  His  utter 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  wretched  {late  in  which  Egypt  ™£cte™- 
was  at  that  time.  He  fays,  that  nothing  was  to  be  EgyP- 
found  there  but  levity,  caprice,  and  ingratitude.  Ac-  ^ss;aa 
cording  to  his  account,  the  Jews  and  Chriflians  in  that  ehrif- 
city  worfhipped  no  other  God  but  their  intereft. ,  The  tians‘ 
morals  of  many  Chriftians  had  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
depraved  by  commerce,  and  the  riches  of  Alexandria* 

The  true  difciples  of  the  gofpel  were  but  little  known. 

As  to  the  Jews,  they  continued  as  fanatical,  feditious  •  i34. 
and  rebellious  as  ever  ;  the  evils  which  they  had  expe-  ^jeU! 
rienced  making  them  only  more  intractable.  A  tem¬ 
ple,  which  was  erected  to  Jupiter  in  Jerufalem,  revived 
their  hatred  againft  the  Romans,  with  which  they  were 
tranfported  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  There  was  a  worth- 
lefs  robber  of  the  name  of  Barcochebas,  who  called  him- 
felf  the  Meffiah,  and  perfuaded  numbers  to  follow  him. 

They  ranged  themfelves  under  his  ftandard,  and  the  re¬ 
bellion  rofe  to  fuch  a  head,  that  Adrian  recalled  Julius 
Severus,  an  excellent  general,  from  Great  Britain,  to 
fend  him  into  Judea.  The  punifhment  of  the  rebels  They  are 
kept  pace  with  their  favage  fanaticifm  ;  and  five  hun-  ^difperr- 
dred  and  eighty  thoufand  Jews  were  luppofed  to  have  ed. 
perifhed  in  three  campaigns ;  the  reft  were  fold  and 
tranfported  to  other  countries.  They  were  forbidden 
to  fet  foot  again  in  Jerufalem*  which  the  emperour  re¬ 
built  under  the  name  of  JE lia  Capitolina.  Their  de¬ 
fendants,  who  have  been  fcattered  over  the  whole  world, 
have  unceafingly  detefted  all  other  nations,  to  whom 
they  have  always  been  an  objeCt  of  contempt  and  infult. 

A  languishing  diforder,  with  which  Adrian  was  Seized,  Adrian, 
foured  his  temper,  and  made  him  guilty  of  fome  acts  of  dop"?’ 

VOL.  II.  N  cruelty  toninus. 
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cruelty  in  which  he  put  to  death  a  number  of  iliuftrious 
perfonages.  Having  no  children*  he  adopted  Verus, 
whofe  vicious  life  had  made  him  contemptible;  but  hap¬ 
pily  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  when  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus  wiped  away  the  disgrace  of  the 
flrft  choice.  No  man  was  more  worthy  of  the  throne  ; 
and  he  hetitated  feme  time  before  he  would  content  to 
accept  it.  Adrian  wanted  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf,  and  demanded  weapons  or  poifen  for  that 
purpofe;  but  Antoninus  prevented  his  attendants  from 
obeying  him.  After  the  death  of  the  emperour,  Anto¬ 
ninus  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  fenate,  who 
were  irritated  againfl  him,  not  to  annul  his  edidts,  and 
according  to  cuftom  to  rank  him  among  the  gods. 

If  Adrian’s  virtues  were  only  affedted,  he  deierved 
however  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  great 
princes,  fot  he  was  the  occalion  of  great  happinefs  to  the* 
people.  To  deep  flcill  in  politics,  he  added  a  tafte  fog 
learning  and  the  arts ;  but  men  of  abilities,  whom  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  intimacy,  found  themfelves  expofed  to  his 
jealoufy,  and  the  confequences  were  hazardous.  Favo- 
rinus  the  philofepher,  though  apt  to  declare  his  fenti- 
ments  with  freedom,  one  day  gave  up  a  difpute  about  a 
pjoint  in  grammar,  in  which  the  emperour  was  miftaken. 
The  friends  of  Favorinus  blaming  him  for  his  Condefcen- 
fion — You  are  wrong,  faid  he;  can  the  man  who  has- thirty 
legions  under  his  command  he  miftaken  ?  His  paffion  for 
the  infamous  Antinous,  to  whom  he  dedicated  temples, 
fufficiently  proclaims  the  morals  of  Adrian^ 

Fionas,  Suetonius,  and  Arrian,  the  difciple  of  Epidte- 
tus,  a  man  of  rank,  and  a  hiftorian  greatly  feperiour  to 
the  other  two,  ffeurifhcd  during  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
From  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftory  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  mafs  of  ill  digefted  fadls,  The  moral  phi- 
lofephy  of  Epidfetus  is  more  valuable,  whofe  dodh'ine 
was  reduced  to  thefe  two  points — Suffer  with  patience, 
and  enjoy  with  moderation .  He  pradlifed  what  he  taught, 
and  his  virtue  was  tried  by  misfortunes. 


ANTONINUS. 
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if"  E  T  us  figure  to  ourfelves  the  throne  filled  by  a  i ^ 
true  philofopher,  adorned  with  every  virtue,  and  of 

free  from  everv  vice  ;  dedicating  his  whole  life  to  the  nus. 
public  good  ;  affeding  no  marks  of  fuperiority  ;  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country,  not  by  a  bare  title,  which  has  often 
been  profiituted  to  the  worft  of  emperours,  but  by 
adions  more  honourable  than  all  titles,  and  we  fhali 
have  a  proper  idea  of  Antoninus,  who  was  a  native  of 
Nifmes,  and  defended  from  an  ancient  family,  though 
it  had  but  lately  rifen  to  eminence.  Had  his  hifiory 
been  written  by  a  Tacitus,  his  reign,  which  lafied  twenty 
two  years*  would  furnifh  the  molt  excellent  lefTons  of 
Virtue  and  humanity  :  but  we  find  only  fcattered  aneC’- 
dotes,  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  a  few. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Antoninus  gave  a  rc-  Some 
markable  proof  of  his  clemency  by  flopping  all  inquiry 
into  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  him. — -How  unfortunate  ^ 

for  me ,  cried  he,  jhould  it  be  found  that  1  am  hated  by  a  Mis  fenti- 
?reat  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  !  He  was  not  only  fru-  ments* 
"gal  of  the  revenue,  but  looked  upon  his  own  pofieffions 
as  the  property  of  the  ftate.  His  wife,  Fauflit^a,  re-  His  for- 

•  1  *  #  «  t tine  j 

proaching  him  with  lavifhing  his  patrimony,  in  order  to  pcnded 
fave  the  public  money,  he  replied — Since  vie  attained  to  tor  the 
the  empire ,  zve  have  no  longer  any  thing  that  we  cart  calHfffff* 
mr  own.  Thefe  generous  fentiments  did  not  prevent  ftate- 
him  from  retrenching  feveral  penfions  which  had  been  Peilfions 
granted  on  the  treafury,  without  any  fufficient  rea-  fupprefl'ed 
fon. — For ,  faid  he,  it  is  fhameful  and  cruel  to  Juffer  the  re¬ 
public  to  he  devoured  by  uf clefs  vermin.  So  rational  a  fyf- 
tem  of  economy  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  the  ex- 
ceffive  liberality  of  Titus. 

Authors  mention  two  wife  regulations  made  by  this  Remark*- 
prince  ;  the  fil'd  prohibiting  any  perfon  who  had  been  ble  iaws* 
once  acquitted,  from  being  again  tried  for  the  fame 
crime  ;  the  fecond  aboli flung  the  cuflom  of  conveying 
to  the  exchequer,  or  to  other  families,  the  fuccefiion  of 

N  2,  a 
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a  father  who  was  made  free  of  the  city  of  Rome,  while 
his  children  remained  denizens  of  their  native  country. 
Saint  Auguftine  commends  a  third  regulation  by  which 
a  hufband,  who  profecuted  his  wife  for  adultery,  was 
lubjected  to  the  penalty  in  thefe  cafes  inflicted  upon 
women,  provided  he  was  convicted  of  the  fame  crime. 
But  though  the  guilt  be  in  itfelf  equal  on  both  tides, 
the  confequences  to  fociety  are  not  fo,  and  this  diftinc- 
tion  merits  the  attention  of  the  legittator. 
l6l#  Antoninus  died  univerfally  regretted  at  the  age  of 
Death  of  feventy  three.  During  the  life  of  his  predecelfor,  he 
perour.*  had  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus ;  but,  being  a 
good  judge  of  merit,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  former,  who  deferved  his  whole  confidence,  while 
Verus,  being  entirely  addicted  to  pleafure,  was  denied 
any  fhare  in  the  adminittration  ;  which  was  in  fact 
naming  his  fuccefTor.  He  made  the  name  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  fo  refpedtable,  that  for  near  a  century,  the  empe- 
rours  aflumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  like  that  of  Au- 
guftus ;  but  few  were  capable  of  fupporting  it  in  its  na¬ 
tive  luftre. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS. 
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FROM  the  time  that  Nerva  and  Trajan  had  re-* 
ftored  the  fenate  to  fome  fhare  of  its  dignity,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  terrours  of  defpotifm,  the  armies 
ceafed  to  be  matters  of  the  empire,  and  the  fenate 
elected,  or  feemed  to  elect,  the  emperour  as  a  fjrttma- 
giftratc.  We  have  feen  Adrian  acknowledge  this  right, 
which  was  but  a  feeble  remain  of  the  ancient  liberty. 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  proclaimed  by  the  fenators  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Verus,  his  brother  by  adoption,  whom  he 
generoufly  made  his  colleague.  After  which  they  both 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  pretorian  guards,  and 
promifed  them  twenty  thoufand  fefterces  per  man  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  withhold  that  gra¬ 
tuity,  which  was  unhappily  become  an  eftablilhed  cuf- 
tom.  Thus 
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Thus  two  princes  (hared  the  power,  in  order  to  exer-  Thefirft^ 
cife  it  in  common ;  and  the  generofity  of  Marcus  Aure-  rous  tf) 
lius  cannot  be  too  greatly  admired,  if  we  confider  him  the  other, 
only  as  facrificing  his  own  advantage  in  fo  important  a 
point.  But  the  public  good  was  in  fome  degree  made 
the  vi&im  of  his  private  difintefedednefs.  Was  it  pot- 
fible  that  fuch  a  man  as  Verus,  a  (lave  to  debauchery, 
deditute  of  virtue,  and  void  of  courage,  fhould  be  railed 
to  the  empire  by  the  mod  virtuous  ot  princes .  Bene¬ 
ficence  carried  to  excefs  is  a  fault,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
with  which  Marcus  Aurelius  can  be  charged. 

Hoping  that  war  might  difentangle  his  colleague  from 
the  fnares  of  pleafure,  he  committed  to  him  the  care  ot  of  Veras' 
humbling  the  Parthians,  who  had  lately  invaded  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  defeated  a  Roman  army.  Verus  fet  out,  but 
(lopped  wherever  he  could  find  amufement,  and  at  lait 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Antioch  ;  where,  during  the  four 
years  that  the  war  laded,  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
lowed  and  mod  difgraceful  pleafures,  while  his  generals 
were  gaining  vi&ories  for  him.  He  returned  decorated 
with  pompous  titles,  but  degraded  by  brutal  vices,  def- 
pifing  his  brother’s  advice,  and  ready  to  ruin  the  date 
in  order  to  gratify  his  inclinations.  It  is  faid  that  he 
{pent  fix  millions  of  federces*  in  one  entertainment, 
though  there  were  only  twelve  gueds ;  the  piefents 
which  he  made  them  in  (laves,  plate,  and  carnages, 

fwelled  the  expenfe  to  this  enormous  fum.  # 

On  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius  verified  I  lato  s  Admira- 
faying — The  people  will  be  happy  when  philofophers  are  dueaC0Qf 
their  kings,  or  their  kings  philofophers.  In  the  fenate  hew., 
never  domineered,  but  confulted  and  followed  its  ad¬ 
vices  No  fenator  was  more  exa£t  in  attending  the 
meetings;  a  ftrift  economift  of  the  public  money,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  foldiers  ought  to  be  rewarded  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  people.  After  a  vidory,  he  faid  to 
them,  Whatever  fhould  he  given  you  above  what  is  your 
due,  would  he  drawn  from  the  blood  of  your  parents  and 

relations.  On  a  prefling  occafion,  when  an  augmenta¬ 
tion 
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tiori  of  the  taxes  appeared  abfolutely  neceffary,  he  fold 
the  mod;  valuable  furniture  of  the  palace,  declaring  that 
he  would  repur chafe  thofe  effctfts  from  Rich  as  fhould 
be  willing  to  part  with  them,  rather  than  opprefs  tli'e 
provinces. 

He  did  Though  a  model  of  every  virtue,  and  zealous  for  the 
hisphdo-  interefts  °f  morality,  he  never  run  into  extremes,  be- 
fophy  to  caufe  he  was  acquainted  with  the  weakneffes  of  human 
extremes.  nature- — Since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  men  fuck  as 
we  could  wijh  them ,  faid  he,  wifely,  we  muft  bear  with 
them  fuck  as  they  are ,  and  draw  front  theny  all  pofible  ad¬ 
vantage .  An  excellent  maxim,  which  ought  to  teach 
enthufiafts  the  vanity  of  their  fyftems  of  perfection.  It 
was  from  this  principle  that  Marcus  Aurelius  conformed 
to  the  tafte,  or  rather  madnefs,  of  the  Romans  for  pub¬ 
lic  diversions ;  and  even  the  pantomimes,  of  which  he 
gave  fome  magnificent  exhibitions,  and  honoured  them 
with  his  prefence,  though,  during  the  reprefentation, 
his  attention  was  employed  on  the  affairs  of  flate. 

Jrle  march-  Mean  time  ieveral  German  nations,  bordering  on 
Ven^a.  PannQn*a  and  the  Danube,  the  Quadi,  Jazygse,  and 
gainft  the  above  all  the  Marcomanni,  threatening  the  frontiers  of 
Germans.  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius  marched  againft  them  ac¬ 
companied  by  Verus ;  for  experience  had  taught  him, 
that  this  prince  was  neither  capable  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  government  or  a  war,  without  oppreffing  the 
flate,  or  expofing  it  to  misfortune.  But  his  uneafinefs 
Death  of  for  the  vices  of  Verus  was  loon  ended  by  the  hidden 
death  of  that  prince.  Aurelius,  unqueflionably,  felt  no 
great  grief  upon  the  occafion ,  but  to  fufpecl,  as  has  been 
done  by  fome,  that  he  fhortened  his  colleague’s  days,  is 
the  height  of  abfurdity  as  wjell  as  malice.  The  only 
thing  that  could  juflly  be  objected  againft  him  is  the 
apotheofis  of  Rich  a  man  ;  but  cuftom  had  made  this 
ridiculous  ceremony  facred. 

War  in  The  emperoqr  remained  in  Pannonia  five  years,  and 
f^nnonia.  during  that  time  underwent  prodigious  fatigues,  which 
he  could  fcarce  bring  his  troops  to  endure  by  his  own 
example*  He  gained  a  celebrated  vi&ory  over  the  bar¬ 
barian  Sj, 
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barUns,  which  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
in ftance  of  the  irnmediateprotedion  of  heaven.  The 
Romans  were  ready  to  perifh  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
ilorm  rofe  on  a  hidden,  which  furnilhed  them  with  rain, 
while  it  deflroyed  the  enemies  with  hail  and  thunder; 
According  to  fome  ecclefiafhcal  authors,  the  prayers  of 
■  the  thundering  legion,  which  they  fay  was  entirely  con*-  thunder- 
pofed  of  Chriflians,  wrought  this  miracle  ;  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Teitul-  ful  mira- 
lian.  But  as  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  doth  not  depend  dc. 

!  Upon  fuch  traditions,  we  fhaii  not  fcruple  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  with  thofe  excellent  critics  Pagi  and  Tillemont, 

& c.  the  uncertainty  of  a  fad:  unfupported  by  any  folid 
proofs.  On  the  Antonme  column  we  fee  a  Jupitei 
Pluvius  giving  rain  to  the  foldiers ;  but  would  Marcus 
Aurelius  have  confounded  the  God  of  the  Chriflians 
!  with  Jupiter  ?  Befides  it  is  certain  that  the  thundering 
i  legion  bore  that  name  under  Trajan,  and  therefore  did 
I  not  owe  it  to  the  gratitude  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  To 
conclude,  his  letter  is  no  longer  extant,  and  that  which 
!  is  aferibed  to  him  is  evidently  a  forgery.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  which  the  Chriflians  foon  aftei  fuffeied,  may  fer\c 
as  an  additional  proof.  (Fid,  Mem .  de  r Acad,  des 

Infer,  t,  i8j  . 

However  formidable  the  Germans  might  be,  they  Peaee 
£Ould  not  refill  the  efforts  of  a  numerous,  well  difciplined  granted  u 
army,  invincible  under  toe  command  of  lo  gieat  an  cm- 
perour.  They  therefore  foliated  a  peace,  which  they 
obtained,  and  were  even  permitted  to  eftabliih  colonies 
|  in  the  provinces  into  which  they  had  attempted  to  enter 
I.  by  force.  That  refllefs  and  infatiable  people  only  wait- 
l  ed  an  opportunity  of  leizing  upon  the  whole  empire. 

|  A  more  dangerous  enemy  rofe  againfl  Marcus  Aure-  175* 
j  Jius :  this  was  Avidius  Caffius,  a  great  captain,  who  af-  Caffius. 

fecled  the  feverity  of  the  ancient  manners,  was  a  find 
difciplinarian,  and,  after  having  commanded  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  war  againfl  the  Parthians,  was  employed  to  re¬ 
vive  difeipline  among  the  Syrian  legions.  Under  the 
fxgzfk  of  republican  zeal  he  concealed  the  tnofl  infatiable 

ambition  j 
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ambition ;  and,  fpreading  a  falfc  report  of  the  emperour’s 
death,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by 
his  foldiers.  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  then  in  Panno- 
nia,  upon  receiving  this  news,  only  complained  of  his 
ingratitude,  and  fhewed  himfelf  defirous  of  victory  only 
to  pardon  him.  But  he  was  not  put  to  the  neceffity  of 
coming  to  a  battle  :  the  rebel  was  affaffinated  by  two  of 
his  officers,  three  months  after  his  revolt.  His  family 
and  accomplices  experienced  the  emperour’s  clemency, 
as  he  doubtlefs  would  have  done  himfelf. 

This  good  prince,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
fometimes  committed  faults  from  a  too  great  mildnefs 
of  difpofition,  which  bordered  upon  want  of  fpirit.  His 
wife  Fauftina  was  a  fecond  Meftalina,  but  inftead  of  di¬ 
vorcing  or  obliging  her  to  reform  her  condud,  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  accomplices  of  her  debaucheries ;  beftowed 
pn  her  a  title,  which  had  never  been  known  before,  ftyl- 
ing  her  the  mother  of  the  camp  and  the  armies ;  caufed  di¬ 
vine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  after  her  deceafe,  and  e- 
reded  monuments  to  her  memory.  His  paternal  in¬ 
dulgence  was  carried  to  the  fame  faulty  excefs ;  though 
his  fon  Commodus  was  a  monfter,  yet,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  him  in  the  fucceffion,  he  conferred  on  him  the  tri- 
bunitial  power,  and  caufed  him,  by  an  unheard  of  inno¬ 
vation,  to  be  declared  Auguftus.  He  afterwards  drove 
from  the  palace  thofe  abandoned  mifereants  by  whom 
the  young  prince  was  befet ;  but  recalled  them  upon  his 
falling,  or  pretending  to  fail,  into  a  diftemper  ;  and 
Commodus  from  that  time  gave  the  rein  to  his  paf- 
fions.  The  emperour  had  ^  fon  in  law  capable  of  go¬ 
verning,  whom  he  might  have  adopted  ;  his  fucceffor 
was  not  fixed  by  the  form  of  government,  and  his  pa¬ 
ternal  aftedion  ought  to  have  given  way  to  the  good  of 
the  ftate.  No  excufe  can  be  found  for  his  condud  in 
this  refped,  unlefs  we  fuppofp  that  his  tendernefs  threw 
a  veil  over  his  fon’s  faults. 

This  emperour  died  in  Pannonia,  to  which  he  had  a- 
gain  marched  to  oppofe  the  Marcomanni.  His  reign 
was  that  of  true  philofophy,  which  forms  men  to  the 
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pr? trice  of  virtue,  not  to  difputation.  “  The  feft  of  Stoicifm 
h  t'ue  Stoics,”  fays  Montefquieu,  “  extended  ltfelf,  and  flounfhes. 

«  gained  credit  in  the  empire.  It  would  feem  that  hu- 
'«  man  nature  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  produce 
“  this  admirable  fed,  which  refembled  thofe  vigorous 
“  plants  that  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly  in  places  whici 

“  heaven  never  illuminated.  .  .  .  . .  vv  e  lew* 

“  fecret  pleafure  in  fpeaking  of  that  emperour  We 
“  cannot  read  his  life  without  being  interefted  ;  and  we 
“  rife  from  it  with  a  better  opinion  of  ourfelves,  becaulc 
«  it  gives  us  a  better  opinion  of  mankind.  The  ioul  Themax- 
is  elevated  by  the  perufal  of  the  maxims  written  by  Marcu5 
Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  by  the  picture  of  his  lie.  Aurelius. 
We  there  behold  a  royal  philotopher,  impreffed  With  the 
deeueft  fenfe  of  his  duties,  breathing  only  the  feint  of 
iuftice  and  humanity;  defpifmg  all  vain  parade deftitute 
of  virtue,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  merit. 

Under  fuch  a  prince,  moral  philofophy  could  not  fail  under  the 
f o  flourifli,  But  as  every  thing  is  abufed,  many  perions  cloak  of 
i„„ce3  their  paffion.  untie"  the  m.lt  of  philofophy, 
and  by  their  hypocrify  infinuated  themfelves.  into  tne 
confidence  of  a  real  fage.  The  ingenious  Lucian  turned 
into  ridicule  the  falfe  philofophers,  as  well  as  the  talie 
gods.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  us  acquaint,  ’ 

ed  with  two  celebrated  impoftors,  Peregrmus  ana  Alex-  Alexandef 
ander.  The  firft,  after  a  feries  of  crimes  turned  Chrn- 
tian,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  impriloned  at  ILnte, 
where  he  was  revered  by  the  profeffors  of  that  religion 
as  a  confeffor  and  martyr.  Being  fet  at  liberty,  and^at- 
terwards  excommunicated,  he  played  the  part  ot  a  Cy¬ 
nic  ;  infulted  every  body  j  made  himfelf  an  object  ot 
univerfal  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  at  laft  burnt  him¬ 
felf  with  great  folemnity  at  the  Olympic  games,  from  an 
imagination  that  he  Ihould  make  his  name  as  great  as 
that  of  Hercules.  Alexander  pretended  to  be  a  pro¬ 
phet  :  for  twenty  years  he  deceived  the  credulous  mul¬ 
titude,  and  fometimes  even  people  of  rank.  He  in¬ 
veighed  with  great  acrimony  againfi:  the  Chriltians  and 
Epicureans,  whom  he  represented  as  atheifts  becaule  they 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  into  diicrsuit.  -  !C 
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Ceifus,  The  principal  philofophers  of  this  reign  are  Celling 
cEaTApu-the  mortal  enemy  of  Chriftianity,.  whofe  works  have  been 
lems,  Ga-  refuted  by  Origen ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  who,  by  exagge¬ 
rating  the  weaknefs  of  reafon,  funk  into  Pyrrhonifm  ; 
A  pule  i  us,  an  African,  who  was  chaiged  with  being  a 
magician,  and  by  the  Pagans  has  been  compared  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  as  was  Apollonius  d  yanasus  j  to  thefe  we  may 
add  Galen,  the  reftorer  of  the  phyfical  art,  who  by  his 
merit  gained  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  Marcus^Au- 
relius. 

The  "We  cannot  attribute  to  this  prince  the  violent  perfe- 

Snfper.  cutiojl  fuffered  by  the  Chriftians  in  Gaul,  as  he  publifh- 
lecuted  in  ed  no  edict  againfl  them  ;  and  it  is  even  afferted,  that 
Caul.  he  forbid  their  being  molefted  on  account  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  But  we  will  fee  that  it  was  impofiible  to  prevent 
thole  floras,  if  we  confider  on  one  fide  the  fanatic  zeal 
of  the  people  and  magiftrates,  and  on  the  other  the  open 
infults  offered  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  to  which,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  added,  the  mutual  averfion  fubfifling  be-* 
tween  the  Chriftians  and  philofophers.  Chriftianity  was 
emerging  from  obfcurity,  becaufe  among  its  profefibra 
were  writers  zealous  againfl  pagan ifm,  miffionaries  inde^ 
fatigable  in  their  labours,  and  martyrs,  whofe  conftancy 
filled  the  public  with  admiration. 


C  O  M  M  O  D  U  S. 

ig©.  A  h  PER  home  reigns  that  do  honour  to  our  nature, 

diwren"  -T  ^uch  1S  too  common  propenfity  of  human  af- 
derVhim-  ^airs  t0  fink  into  degener  ac  y,  that  we  fall  back  into  ail 
“°u*  the  horrours  of  tyranny.  A  fucceftion  of  two  or  three 
wicked-  vutuous  princes  is  a  prodigy,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  leem 
tytlnny.  to  exercife  the  patience  of  their  fubjeds.  Far 

from  following  the  example  of  his  father,  Commodus 
had  the  tafte,  and  trod  in  the  footfteps,  of  Nero.  He 
terminated  the  war  in  Germany,  by  purchasing  a  peace 
from  the.  barbarians,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome  witn  one  of  Ins  minions  in  the  chariot.  Govern - 
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cd  by  worthlefs  flatterers,  and  immerfed  in  fliameful  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  fported  with  the  lives  of  his  fubjects,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  made  himfelf  fo  deteftable,  that  his  own 
After,  Lucilla,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  Tlie  Co„fp,ra- 
day  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  aflaffinated,  Qun.ti-  lifter, 
anus,  a  young  fenator,  who  was  to  have  ftrack  the  hrlt 
blow,  drew  forth  his  dagger,  exclaiming  The  jeiiate 
fends  you  this  ;  but  he  was  fo  flow  in  the  execution,  tnat 
lie  gave  time  for  the  guard  to  feize  him,  and  the  conlpi- 
racy  fell  to  the  ground.  Lucilla,  with  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  diftinftion,  was  put  to  death.  The  emperour, 
ftruck  with  the  expreftion  made  ufe  of  by  Qumtianus, 

.conceived  an  averfion  againft  the  fenate ;  and  that  lilut- 
trious  body  of  men,  who  had  been  lately  freed  from  sla¬ 
very  by  the  worthy  princes  that  reigned  immediately  be¬ 
fore  Commodus,  was  opprefled  more  than  ever.  . 

Perennis,  the  captain  of  the  pretonan  guards,  by  lub-  cy  of  Pe 
mitting  to  the  moft  iervile  meanneffes,  and  fupplanting rennisdin. 
the  minifters  appointed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  for  Ins  fon,  a  cyn-?> 
gained  the  confidence  of  Commodus,  and  governed  the 
ftate  like  a  tyrant :  but  ftill  his  ambition  had  a  higher 
obied  in  view,  and  he  hoped  to  reach  the  throne  by  the 
deilrudion  of  his  mafter.  A  Cynic  philofopher,  mount¬ 
ing  on  the  ftage  before  a  full  affembly,  and  in  preience 
of  tne  emperour,  who  aftifted  at  the  games,  boldly  re¬ 
vealed  the  confpiracy  of  Perennis,  The  favourite  in- 
flantly  caufed  the  philofopher  to  be  hanged,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  prince  from  being  intimidated  ;  and 
his  fufpicions  were  ftrengthened  by  the  enemies  ot  tie 
minifter :  proofs  were  found  againft  him  ;  he  was  declar¬ 
ed  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  being  given  up  to  the 
foldiers,  was  put  to  death.  Oleander,  a  worthlefs  treed  a  freed 
man,  next  gained  the  ear  of  the  prince  to  repeat  the  o  -  worthlefs 
fences  of  his  predeceffor,  and  a  violent  fedition  was  the  »£«£« 
confequence.  Commodus,  who  was  equally  timorous 
and  cruel,  caufed  his  head  to  be  cut  off  in  his  own  pre- 
fence,  as  the  only  means  ot  appealing  tne  multitude.  debauche- 
Thc  emperour,  from  that  time  perpetually  torment e  ry.and^ 

with  fear  and  diftruft,  detefting  men  o.  men.,  near.ten-  ofthe  em_ 

ing  perpur. 
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ing  only  to  calumny,  and  committing  continual  murders, 
efpecially  on  thofe  who  had  wealth  to  whet  his  avarice, 
caufed  his  brother  inlaw,  his  nephew,  his  coufin  german, 
and  fix  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  to  be  all  executed  at 
once.  At  the  fame  time  he  ufed  his  fillers  in  the  mofl 
infamous  manner ;  he  plunged  into  every  imagina¬ 
ble  excefs,  while  his  greateft  ambition  was  to  drive  a 
chariot,  and  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  among  the  gladiators. 
The  glory  of  having  defeated  a  thoufand  in  the  courfe  of 
his  reign  fo  far  intoxicated  his  pride,  that  he  affumed 
the  title  of  the  Roman  Hercules. 

T92*  This  monfter,  who  was  equally  defpifed  and  detefled, 
rant  all'af-  never  once  thought  of  taking  the  precaution  of  other 

hinsacouby  t7rants?  and  gainirig  the  favour  of  the  people  by  dona- 
pubinc.  fives ;  but  employed  all  his  ikill  in  corrupting  the  foh 
diers  by  permitting  abominable  licentioufnefs.  As  he 
fpared  no  body,  every  one  of  his  domefiics  was  an  enemy. 
He  had  written  a  lift  of  thofe  of  his  family  whom  he 
intended  for  his  next  facrifice,  which  was  difeovered  by 
accident  almoft  in  the  moment  of  execution.  His  con¬ 
cubine,  Marcia,  being  among  the  number  of  the  pro- 
feribed,  made  hafte  to  anticipate  his  purpofe ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  foimed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  caufed  the  tyrant 
to  be  poifoned,  and  afterwards  ftrangled  by  a  gladiator. 
The  fenate  and  people  gave  vent  to  their  deteflation  of 
his  memory.  At  thirty  one  years  of  age,  he  had  ex- 
haufled  every  fpecies  of  villainy. 

Degenera-  The  Romans  mufl  have  been  ftrangely  corrupted, 

KomVns!  when  the  reigns  of  fcveral  worthy  emperours  could  not 
proted  them  from  fuch  deteftable  tyranny.  Is  it  pofH- 
ble  to  conceive,  that  a  prince  could  be  capable  of  giving 
himfelf  up  to  fuch  excelies,  as  the  hiflory  of  barbarous 
nations  cannot  furnifh  an  example  of,  unlefs  the  extreme 
degeneracy  of  a  fervile  people  had  deprived  them  of 
principles,  morals,  and  fentiment  ?  It  is  always  their 
fault  when  the  intoxication  of  abfolute  power  overleaps 
every  boundary  :  if  there  be  any  thing  generous  and 
mafeuline  in  the  public  opinion,  it  is  frequently  fufficient 
to  make  the  laws  refpefted.  If  virtue  and  courage  bo 
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the  general  charaderiftics,  they  ftill  preferve  their  in- 
fluence.  _ 

PERTINAX. - JULIUS  DIDIANUS. 

PERT  IN  AX  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  defeended 

from  an  obfeure  farpily,  but  had  railed  lnmfelf  un-  raifed  to 
tier  Marcus  Aurelius  by  'his  military  talents  and  the  «* 
virtues  of  his  life.  Juftice,  integrity,  temperance,  mo-  tl^e  fol. 
defty,  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  difeipline  and  good  diers. 
order,  form  his  charaftcr  ;  the  only  blemifhes  in  which 
were,  a  love  of  money,  and  too  great  a  liberality  in  his 
promifes.  Having  efcaped  the  tyranny  or  Commodus, 
who  perhaps  defpifed  him  on  account  of  his  low  birth, 
of  which  he  had  not  the  weaknefs  to  be  afhamed,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Lsetus,  captain  or 
the  pretorian  guards,  and  head  of  the  confpiracy  againft 
the  late  emperour  ;  who  brought  him  to  the  camp,  and 
obliged  the  foldiers  to  proclaim  him,  aimoft  againft  their 
wills,  on  a  promife  of  paying  them  twelve  thouland  fef- 
terces  per  man.  The  fenate  and  people,  with  tianfports 
of  joy,  recognized  a  prince  whole  character  was  really 
refpedable.  In  order  to  difeharge  the  promifed  dona¬ 
tives,  which  were  unhappily  become  neceffary,  he  fold 
all  the  rich  furniture  collected  by  the  foolifh  luxury  of 

Commodus.  .  . 

*  In  a  fhort  time  the  government  of  the  Antonim  was  His  wife 

revived.  In  three  months  the  laws  lefumed  their  \i- 
gour,  the  debts  were  difeharged,  the  revenue  again  put 
on  a  good  footing,  and  even  funds  in  relerve  for  public 
works.  So  abundant  are  the  refources  of  economy, 
when  the  expenfes  attendant  on  vain  parade  are  re¬ 
trenched.  Pertinax  found  means  to  increafe  the  reve¬ 
nue  without  laying  new  impofts.  He  divided  the  wafte 
lands  among  whoever  pleafed  to  cultivate  them  ;  and 
encouraged  the  improvers  by  an  exemption  from  all 
taxes  for  ten  years.  He  was  convinced,  and  with  rea- 
fon,  that  agriculture  is  an  inexhauflible  mine,  where 
the  profperity  of  individuals  always  conduces  to  that  of 

the  ftate. 


i9°  the  history 

Affafimat-  But  the  pretorian  foldiers  had  contracted  too  great  d 
pfetorian  rdi(h  for.the  P^afures  of  licentioufnefs  to  fubmit  to  dif- 
guards,  cipline  with  patience.  An  emperour  who  attempted  a 
reformation  was  in  their  eyes  a  tyrant ;  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  revolt  even  by  Lsetus  himfeif,  who  had 
made  choice  of  Pertinar  only  with  a  view  to  gratify  his 
own  ambition.  They  therefore  hadened  to  the  palace, 
and  aff&dinated  that  great  man  ;  who.  without  making 
the  1  eaft  refiftanee,  wrapped  himfeif  up  in  his  robe,  and 
expired,  invoking  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  His  reign, 
which  lafbed  only  three  months,  deferves  to  be  immor¬ 
talized.  His  death  is  one  of  thofe  events  which  origi¬ 
nate  from  a  principle  productive  of  a  long  feries  of  una¬ 
voidable  calamities. 

the  em-  The  world  then  faw  an  in  dance  of  the  lengths  to 
byauc-d  w^dl  an  unbridled  loldiery,  dead  to  every  fenfe  of  lhame, 
fion.  can  proceed.  They  had  often  bedowed  the  empire  for 
money;  they  now  fet  it  up  to  auClion.  Two  bidders 
flood  forth,  Sulpicianus,  the  father  in  law  of  Pertinax, 
and  Didius  Julianus,  a  man  of  a  diflinguifhed  family. 
The  lad  carried  it  at  the  price  of  twenty  five  thoufand 
federces  per  man  ;  and  fear  obliged  the  fenate  to  confirm 
this  infamous  bargain. 

three  The  moment  that  Didius  mounted  the  throne,  which 
a?} the°UrS  was  Hius  difgraced,  the  people,  filled  with  indignation, 
fame  caft  their  eyes  on  Niger,  governour  of  Syria,  a  ge- 

dh!s,’ n a  nerd  Sreat  reputation,  and  invited  him  to  avenge 
ger,  and  and  govern  the  ff(ate  ;  upon  which  he  was  proclaim- 
s  ever  us. 11 S  ec^  emperour  by  his  troops,  and  acknowledged  by 
'  -all  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  Had  he  uftd  dilN 
gence,  his  fuccels  would  have  been  infallible  and  eafy  ; 
but  while  he  trifled  away  the  time  in  too  great  fe- 
curity'  a  dangerous  rival  darted  up,  who  made  the  bed 
life  of  the  critical  opportunity.  The  legions  of  Illyria 
were  commanded  by  Sept  hums  Severus,  a  man  who  to 
ambition  joined  a  fuperiour  genius,  activity,  and  addrefs. 
By  bewailing  the  murder  of  Pert-max,  and  affecting  a 
defire  to  revenge  it,  he  procured  -himfeif  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperour,  without  feeming  to  defire  it.  Thus  we  fee 
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three  emperours  at  a  time,  all  •whole  titles  were  founded 
on  the  nomination  of  the  foldiers. 

Severus  marched  towards  Rome,  without  meeting  Severus 
with  any  refiftance  ;  for  Italy  was  now  unacquainted  ™aRome, 
with  war,  the  armies  guarding  the  frontiers  of  theerm  and  rids 
pire,  and  the  pretorian  hands  being  rather  latellitcs  than  Vidius.0 
foldiers.  Didius,  if  ruck  with  conller  nation,  offered  to 
ihare  the  fovereignty  ;  and  the  fenate  actually  made  his 
enemy  his  colleague ;  but  Severus  rejected  the  offer  of 
divided  authority.  Didius,  being  abandoned  by  the 
pretorians,  who  had  been  gained  by  his  rival,  was  foon 
after  condemned  by  the  fenate,  and  executed,  exclaim-  e“"cu  c  *■ 
ing,  What  crime  have  1  committed  f  This  dotard,  after 
having  bargained  for  and  purchafed  the  empire,  ima¬ 
gined  himfelf  without  reproach,  becaufe  in  the  fixty  hx 
days  of  which  his  reign  confifled  he  had  committed  no 
adfc  of  barbarity.  It  muff  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
cuftom  often  fpreads  fo  ftrong  an  illufion,  as  to  obfcure 
even  the  cleared:  truths  of  morality.  By  feeing  the  do¬ 
natives,  which  from  motives  of  intereft  were  lavifhed  by 
every  new  emperour  on  the  foldiers,  men  acquired  the 
habit  of  looking  even  upon  the  imperial  dignity  as  ve¬ 
nal.  And  of  what  could  they  be  afhamed,  when  every 
right  appeared  to  be  bellowed  by  money  ?  If  fuch  ex¬ 
amples  be  capable  of  corrupting  entire  nations,  how 
dreadful  rmift  their  infection  be  on  the  minds  of  opu¬ 
lent  individuals  1  \ 

- -  mf*  I.  . . . 

SEFTIM1US  SEVERUS. 

SEVERUS  was  dreaded  at  Rome,  and  not  without  ,X9J# 
reafon.  The  fenate  having  lent  him  a  deputation  septimius 
from  their  body,  he  caufed  them  to  be  ignominioufly  ^veTtL 
fearched  before  they  were  admitted  to  his  prefence.  £ea”atr^ a 
He  received  them  furrounded  by  his  guards,  but  they  tion,  and 
were  difmiffed  with  marks  of  his  liberality.  All  the 
pretorian  foldiers  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mar-  guards, 
tier  of  Pertinax  were  put  to  death,  and  the  reft  broke 

and 
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and  ban  idled  from  Rome  for  life  ;  after  which  Severn^ 
picked  out  the  flower  of  his  legions,  and  formed  from 
thern  a  new  body  of  guards.  This  was  a  prudent  Hep, 
efpecially  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  eradicate  the 
depravity  of  the  old  troops.  In  the  modern  hiflory,  we 
fliall  fee  more  than  one  prince  fecure  his  throne  by  the 
fame  fpirited  exertion  of  authority. 

He  binds  The  emperour,  having  made  his  entry  at  the  head  of 
an^oath ^  about  fi xty  thoufand  men,  proceeded  to  the  fenate,  laid 
not  to  put  before  them  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  promifed  a 
tor  to£na"  anc^  equitable  government,  and  took  an  oath  to 

death,  but  obferve  the  laws.  He  even  propofed,  that  a  decree 
breaks  it.  pafled  prohibiting  him  from  putting  any  per- 

fon  to  death  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate,  under 
pain  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy.  But  though 
the  principles  of  arbitrary  government  or  defpotifm  had 
not  yet  taken  root,  the  power  of  the  fword  eafily  made 
the  mailer  of  the  legions  mailer  of  the  Hate.  During 
the  courfe  of  his  reign,  Severus  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  fenators.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  is  there  between  the  promifes  of  a  Titus  and  thole 
of  a  prince  who  regulates  his  conduct  folely  by  his  own 
interell  ! 

I94.  Having  thus  in  a  Ihort  time  fettled  affairs  at  Rome, 

Sedan"  cr0^'ec^  *nt0  -Alia,  where  Niger  had  a  conliderable 

liainin  party.  Three  battles  gained  by  his  generals,  one  at  Cy~ 
Afia*  zicus,  another  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  the  third  near 

Nilfa  in  Cicilia,  fecured  to  him  the  polfeflion  of  the 
empire.  Niger  commanded  in  perfon  at  the  two 
laft,  and  at  that  of  Nilfa  was  ilain  in  the  flight, 
after  lofing  twenty  thoufand  men.  Severus  was  not 
prefent  at  any  of  thofe  engagements.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Afiatic  troops,  like  the  natives  of  that 
country,  being  enervated  by  the  poifon  of  luxury,  com¬ 
monly  made  but  a  weak  refillance  againll  the  European 
legions,  which  were  better  difeiplined,  and  inured  to 
fatigue.  Byzantium  furrendered  at  diferetion,  after  a 
flege  of  three  years,  and  the  vidor  marked  his  progrefs 
with  ads  of  cruelty,  as  but  too  often  happens  in  civil 
wars.  His 
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His  ambition  required  another  victim  in  the  perfon  Severus 
of  Albinus,  governour  of  Britain,  who  might  have  been 
a  dangerous  rival,  and  whofe  attempts  he  had  prevented,  Albinus, 
by  pretending  to  give  him  a  fhare  in  the  empire,  having  ^dTreat 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Caefar  before  his  departure  cd  c*far. 
from  Rome.  But  having  now  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  he  thought  only  how  to  get  rid  of  Albinus ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  for  cradling  him,  pro¬ 
voked  his  refentment,  by  depriving  him  of  the  dignity 
of  Csefar ;  when  that  general,  feeing  his  ruin  determined, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperour,  and  march¬ 
ed  for  Italy,  but  was  met  by  Severus,  and,  being  defeat¬ 
ed  in  a  decifive  battle  between  Lyons  and  Trevoux,  Death  of 
laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  The  emperour,  after  in-  Albinus* 
fulting  his  body,  fent  his  head  to  the  fenate  with  a  me¬ 
nacing  letter,  in  which  he  reproached  them  with  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  a  rival  whom  he  had  made  his  colleague. 

Terrour  then  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  that  refpeCt 
which  equity  infpires  ! 

This  fuccefs  was  followed  by  dreadful  executions.  Seven*» 
Far  from  imitating  the  conduCt  of  other  victorious  gene-  himreif 
rals,  and  burning  the  papers  of  Albinus,  he  examined  , 

them  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  order  to  find  the  names  while  he 
of  the  difaffeCted.  Twenty  nine,  or  according  to  Spar-  f^popu- 
tian  forty  one,  fenators,  were  facrificed  to  his  fufpicions  lace  and 
and  revenge  ;  and  perhaps  the  divine  honours  which  hetbW°u 
caufed  to  be  paid  to  Commodus  were  a  ftill  greater  out¬ 
rage  againft  that  body.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  fo 
firmly  fecured  the  affeCtions  of  the  populace  and  the  fol- 
diery  by  fhews,  profufe  donatives,  and  the  unbounded 
licentioufnefs  in  which  he  indulged  them,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  return  into  Afia  to  oppofe  the  Parthians, 
who  had  put  themfelves  in  motion,  and  paffed  feverai 
years  in  that  country,  where  be  met  with  fome  fruitlefs 
fuccefles.  The  Arabians  obliged  him  twice  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Atra,  a  city  which  had  baffled  the  arms  of  Tra¬ 
jan  ;  but  none  of  thefe  expeditions  furnifh  us  with  any 
interefting  particulars. 
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Y  H  E  H  I  S  T  O  R  Y 

With  a  charter  fimilar .to  that  of  Tiber! its,  fufpH 
cious,  deceitful,  'and  cruel,  Severus  fell,  like  him,  into 
the  fna'res  of  flattery,  and  had  another  Sejanus.  Plau- 
tian,  who,  as  well  as  the  ernperour,  was  a  native  of  Afri¬ 
ca, 


gained'  cm  entire  afcendancy  over  him,  and  info- 
lently  abided  jhis  power.  Mote  friafter  of  the  fete  than 
iais  fovereign,  he  -ptft  to  feat h  whom  he  pleafed,  enrich¬ 
ed  himfelf  by  raping,  and  difplayecl  all  the  haughtinefs, 
"fell  the  alfogaftc^;  Of  fen  unprincipled  favourite.  An  of- 
beer  of  jufficO,  rbetog  ordered  by  the  ernperour  to  bring 
an  afla’i r  'before'  the  boferd ,  replied — I  cannot,  without  an 
order  front  Tlautfan.  This  minifler,  being  railed  to  the 
bigheft  honours,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  ahd 
conlul,  mferried  his  daughter  to  Caracalla,  eldeft  fon  of 
Severus,  'fend  who  already  bore  the  title  of  Auguflus. 
According  to  Dforl  Caffius,  an  eye  witnefs,  but  a  credu¬ 
lous  hiftorian,  fend  of  little  judgment,  though  a  fenator, 
the  prefen ts  Which  he  made  to  his  daughter  would  have 
been  fufficient  for  fifty  queens. 

Th  is  honourable  match  was  the  catife  of  his  ruin  ;  fo 
near  are  the  grandeurs  of  ambition  to  the  precipice. 
Carac’alla  mortally  hated  the  nlinifter,  and  no  lefs  detec¬ 
ted  a  wife  who  had  been  forced  upon  him ;  he  therefore 
forged  an  acclifati'on  -again ft  Plautian,  and  found  means 
to  make  him  appear  guilty  ;  'upon  which  the  ernperour 
fent  for  his  favourite,  fend  gave  him  a  gentle  repri¬ 
mand,  '  The  other  attempted  to  juftify  hitnfelf,  when 
the  young  prince  attacked  him  in  a  fury,  and,  having 
difarmed  him,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  foldier 
in  the  prefence  of  Severus. 

By  this  action  we  may  judge  of  the  impetuous  and 
favage  uifpofition  of  Ca'racalla,  between  whom  and  his 
brother  Geta  an  irreconcilable  hatred  had  fubfifted  from 
their  tendered:  years.  Both  of  thefe  princes,  naturally  ad¬ 
dicted  to  every  vice,  and  abandoned  to  all  the  cxceifes  of 
debauchery,  were  Hill  more  corrupted  by  the  domeftics 
of  the  court,  the  gladiators  and  players,  who  were  their 
only  companions.  Severus,  finding  his  remonfitrances 
fruitlefs,  and  being  even  unable  to  gain  upon  them  by  pur 

mi  thing 
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tiilhing  their  corruptors,  which,  however,  was  a  flep  he 
took  too  late,  conceived  hopes  of  reforming  them  by 
the  avocations  of  war.  The  northern  Britons  having  Hecate 
invaded  the  Roman  province,  where  they  committed  hh^nto 
great  ravages,  he  embraced  that  opportunity  with  the  Great^ 
greater  ardour,  as  old  age  and  difeafe  had  not  weakened  V7here  he 
his  love  of  glory,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  northern  ™ehtsUttl9 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  through  a  thoufand  difficulties,  fUCGefs. - 
continually  haraffed  by  the  barbarians,  whom  he  never 
could  bring  to  a  general  engagement.  In  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  which,  though  it  coft  fifty  thoufand  men,  gained 
him  only  a  patch  of  land,  he  a  little  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  province,  and  built  a  new  wall  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  but  the  young  Auguf- 
tufes  (for  Geta  had  likewise  obtained  that  title)  were 
neither  lefs  vicious  nor  lefs  enemies  to  each  other  than 
before. 

While  the  emperour  was  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  He  pgr^ 
Britons,  Caracalla  advanced  in  fight  of  the  two  armies a* 
to  commit  a  parricide,  but  was  flopped  by  loud  cries  ;whoat’- 
and  Severus,  having  without  any  emotion  finifhed  the 
affair  be  was  about,  afterwards  lent  for  his  unnatural  nate  him. 
fon  to  his  tent,  and,  prefenting  him  with  a  fword  in  the 
prefence  of  Papinian,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
addreffed  him  in  the  following  words — If  you  are  refolved 
to  be  your  father s  murderer ,  execute  your  defigrt  here  ;  or  if 
you  dare  not  fhed  my  blood  with  your  own  hands ,  order  Pa- 
pinian  to  do  it.  You  are  his  emperour ,  and  he  will  obey . 
-However,  this  pathetic  remonflrance  had  little  effedf  ; 
next  year  the  unfeeling  monfter  formed  another  com 
fpiracy  to  dethrone  his  father,  who  puniihed  his  accom¬ 
plices,  and  again  fpared  his  fon. 

Severus,  who  at  that  time  laboured  under  a  fit  of  ixu 
ficknefs,  could  not  bear  up  under  fuch  a  weight  of  af- 
fli6lions.  Finding  his  death  approach,  he  exclaimed, 

I  have  been  all ,  and  all  is  nothing .  Having  called  for  the 
urn  deflined  to  receive  his  afhes,  he  laid,  at  fight  of  it, 

Thou /halt  inclofe  the  man  whom  the  world  could  not  con¬ 
tain.  It  is  added,  that  having  made  his  children  read 
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the  dying  words  of  Micipfa  to  his  Tons  and  Jugurtha, 
he  applied  to  himfelf  thefe  words — I  leave  my  fons  an 
empire,  powerful  if  they  he  virtuous ,  weak  if  they  be  vicious . 
Yet  Dion  makes  him  give  the  two  princes  a  maxim, 
breathing  the  moft  violent  fpirit  of  tyranny — Enrich  the 
foldiers  ;  do  not  trouble  your [elves  about  the  reft.  This  em- 
perour,  who  died  at  York  in  the  fixty  fixtli  year  of  his 
age,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  his  character  was  a 
ftrange  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices.  He  loved  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  in  Latin. 

Under  this  reign  Tertullian  compofed  his  apology  for 
the  Chriflians,  againft  whom  the  ancient  laws  were  put 
in  force.  We  fill  your  cities,  your  towns,  your  fenate ,  your 
armies,  fays  he,  we  leave  you  only  your  temples  and  theatres 
A  paftage  which  puts  the  progrels  of  Chriftianity  out  of 
all  doubt.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Philoftratus,  Solon,  and 
other  authors  of  the  fame  time,  as  well  as  Athenseus, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Commodus,  fhew  by  their 
writings  the  general  decay  of  good  tafte.  The  period 
was  arrived  when  genius,  deftitute  of  emulation  and 
culture,  negle&ed  the  good  models,  and  fell  into  a  tor¬ 
por  not  far  removed  from  barbarifm. 


CARACALLA  and  GET  A. — M  A- 

C  R  I  N  U  S. 


an. 

Caracalla 
and  Geta 
reign  to¬ 
gether, 
but  deteft 
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ther. 


EVER  US,  being  defirous  to  admit  his  eldefl  fon 
to  a  fhare  of  the  empire,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Baffianus,  made  him  change  it  to  that  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  too  refpedtable  to  be 
aflociated  with  the  idea  of  a  tyrant,  and  therefore  the 
nickname  of  Caracalla  is  preferved  in  hiftory.  Geta  at 
firft  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  feeming  reconciliation,  their  mutual  hatred  daily 
increafed  ;  and  they  were  conftantly  laying  fnares  for 
each  other,  till  at  laft  a  fcheme  was  formed  of  dividing 
the  empire,  which  project  we  fhall'  fee  take  place  in  a 
future  period.  The  elder  was  to  have  reigned  in  the 

Weft, 
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Weft,  and  the  younger  in  the  Eaft ;  but  their  mother, 

Julia,  difluaded  them  from  an  unpopular  innovation, 
which  yet  was  the  only  means  that  could  have  pi  evented 

fratricide.  ,  . 

Caracalla  caufed  his  brother  to  be  aflaflinated  even  »«*. 

in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia;  and,  flying  to  the  pre-  a 
torian  camp,  pleaded  his  caufe  with  the  army,  perfuad-  nates  h* 
ing  them  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  from  'motives 
of  felf  prefervation.  He  beftowed  upon  them  an  im- 
menfe  donative,  and  was  proclaimed  foie  emperour. 
Surrounded  with  guards,  he  went  to  the  fenate,  where 
he  vindicated  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  and  confented 
to  his  brother’s  apotheofis,  faying,  (as  we  are  told  by 
Spartian)  That  fince  he  was  dead  he  had  no  objection  to  his 
being  made  a  god.  Xo  gain  a  charadtei  of  clemency,  he 
caufed  all  the  exiles,  guilty  or  innocent,  to  be  recalled, 
as  if  it  had  been  poffible  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
fo  many  inftances  of  heinous  wickednefs  which  he  had 
committed,  and  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  clemency 
after  giving  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  unfeeling  ciuelty. 

The  public  was  foon  enabled  by  fads  to  judge  of  the  He  com-^ 
reality  of  this  clemency  ;  for  all  the  friends  of  Geta  were  rid  cruei> 
maflacred ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Dion,  twenty  thoufand  ties, 
people  were  involved  in  the  carnage.  Many  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  fenators  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  Murderof 
and  among  the  reft  Papinian,  who  had  been  made  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  pretorian  guards  by  Severus.  Papinian  was 
fo  refpedted  as  a  civilian,  that  by  a  law  of  Valentiman 
III.  his  opinion  was  to  be  followed  in  cafe  the  judges 
were  divided.  The  emperour  had  required  of  him  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  murder  of  Geta,  to  which  Pa¬ 
pinian,  infpired  with  virtue  and  courage,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply — It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  parricide  as  to 
commit  it ;  and  it  is  a  fecond  parricide  to  defame  an  innocent 
perfon  after  depriving  him  of  life .  A  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  his  grandfon  Pompeianus,  the  fon  of  Pertinax, 
and  a  coufin  german  of  Caracalla,  were  reckoned  among 
the  victims  of  this  cruel  tyrant. 
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After  this  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  any  excefs 
committed  by  Caracalla.  The  debating  of  the  coin, 
rapines,  and  extortions  of  call  kinds,  were  but  venial 
trefpaffes,  when  compared  with  the  horrid  enormities  of 
this  reign.  The  property  of  the  people  was  devoted  to 
the  foidiers,  for  they  were  the  tyrant’s  only  fupport. 
His  mother  reprefenting  to  him  one  day  that  he  had 
exhausted  every  means  of  getting  money — While  I  have 
this ,  replied  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  fword,  I  (hall  not 
want  money .  He  granted  the  privileges  of  the  city  to 
all  the  fubjedts  of  the  empire,  becaufe  the  citizens  paid 
taxes  to  which  the  others  were  not  fubjedt ;  and  by  this 
means  the  Roman  people  were  confounded  with  all  the 
worthlefs,  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  fordid  intereft  of  the  emperour. 

The  military  expeditions  of  Caracalla  only  ferve  as 
proofs  of  his  madnefs,  He  had  fuch  an  enthufiaflic 
regard  for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  that  he  wanted  to 
have  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  perfecuted  the  peripa¬ 
tetics  out  of  hatred  to  Ariftotle,  whom  he  ridiculouily 
fuppofed  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  death  of  that  hero. 
He  fancied  that  by  running  over  a  number  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  foldier,  or  rather  by 
affedting  a  military  life,  he  was  treading  the  fteps  of 
Alexander.  He  was  dreaded  and  defpifed  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  the  people  of  Aha  and  Africa,  who 
were  witnefies  of  his  cruelty  and  cowardice.  He  pur- 
chafed  a  peace  with  the  Germans,  and  learnt  from  the 
Gauls  to  wear  a  habit  called  Caracalla ,  from  whence  his 
name  was  derived.  He  affirmed  the  furname  of  Far- 
thicus,  without  having  conquered  or  even  feen  the  Par- 
thians.  He  treacheroufly  maffacred  the  people  of  A- 
lexandria  in  revenge  for  a  piece  of  raillery.  The  new 
Alexander  was  in  every  thing  Caracalla. 

He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus,  captain  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  who  by  af- 
liduity  and  application  had  raifed  himfelf  from  obfeuri- 
ty.  Macrinus  faw  his  danger,  and  prevented  it  by  af- 
falfmating  the  emperour.  Concealing  his  guilt,  he  cauf. 

ed 
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ed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  army,  and  was  very 
foon  acknowledged- by  the.  fenate.  Cqrac*lla  was  equal¬ 
ly  abhorred  by  the  citizens,  and  beloved  by  the  foldiers, 
upon  whom  he,  lavifhed  alL  his  treasures.  To  feften. 
their  regret  for  the  lots,  Macrinus  qaufed  him  to  be* 
ranked  among  the  gods..  Deifying  monfters  was  pa 

longer  a  novelty !  ; 

The  u  fur  per  did  not  long  contimie  to  enjoy  his  good  The  ufur* 

fortune.  On  the  one  hand,  lie  ma^,hj,mfeif-conternp-  ^OTptibic 
tible  by  beftowiqg  immenfe  fums  upon  Artabanes  king  &  odious, 
of  Parthia,  and  giving  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  Antioch  :  on  the  other,  lie  rendered  himfelf  o- 
dious,  from  affecting  to  conceal  the  meannefs  of  liis  ori¬ 
gin  by  pride  and  infplence.  In  a  word,  he  could  not 
fatisfy  the  foldiers  who  ha,d  been  accpfto.med  to  receive, 
immenfe  fums  of  money  as  gifts  from  th,e  emperour,  and;  \ 
who  obeyed  him  only  upon  that  condition.  It  was  be¬ 
come  an  irremediable  evil,  for  they  had  been  long  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  the  fword  they  could  do  every  thing, 
but  nothing  without  it. 

Ms  fa,  an  ambitious  woman,  After  of  the  \yjfe  of  Seve- 
Yus,  occafioned  the  revolution.  She  introduced  her .  genres 
grandfon,  the  young  Heliogabalus,  prfeft  of  the  Sun,  her  grand- 
and  a  relation  of  Garacalla.  one  was  not  aOiamed  to  Yiog;abaius 
report  that  Heliogabalus  was  the  fruit  of  her  daughter’s  to  ^ pro. 
adultery  with  that  emperour  j  and  by  her  liberalities  eni^rouv. 
gained  over  one  of  the  legions  that  was  encamped  near 
Emefa  in  Phoenicia,  the  place  of  his  birth.  .  Heliogaba¬ 
lus  was  received  and  proclaimed  by  this  legion  ;  and  the 
troops  fent  by  Macrinus  to  oppofe  the  rebels  joined 
them,  Macrinus  himfelf  was  defeated,  after  having  de¬ 
clared  his  rival  the  enemy  of  the  public.  He  ,efcaped 
from  Antioch,  and  afterwards  flying  acrofs  Afia  Minor 
was  taken  and  put  tQ  death.  A  fcheme  of  reforming 
jth§  £rmy  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers. 
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THE  HISTORY 
HELIOGABALUS. 


CALIGULA,  Nero  and  Domitian  Teem  to  have 
revived  in  a  youth  of  fourteen  ;  or  rather  Helio¬ 
gabalus  afcended  the  throne  to  exceed  them  all.  In  his 
letter  to  the  fenate,  he  aflumed  all  the  titles  of  fovereign 
authority,  which  till  then  had  never  been  done  even  by 
the  tyrants,  without  a  decree  of  that 'body.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  himfelf  the  imitator  of  Auguffus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  while  his  head  was  filled  only  with  follies,  and 
his  heart  was  a  mixture  of  infamous  wickednefs  and 
meannefs. 

Before  he  quitted  Afia,  not  fatisfied  with  putting  to 
death  the  moft  illuftrious  adherents  of  Macrinus,  he 
killed  with  his  own  hand  his  governour  Gannys,  to 
whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  fuccefs ;  and 
placed  all  his  confidence  in  Eutychien,  a  worthlefs  buf¬ 
foon,  upon  whofe  head  he  heaped  the  firft;  honours  of 
the  flate.  Looking  with  contempt  upon  the  Roman 
garb,  he  fubftituted  filk  and  embroidery  in  its  flead, 
and  whatever  effeminate  luxury  could  conceive  that  was 
magnificent  and  voluptuous.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome 
he  introduced  his  grandmother  Msefa  into  the  fenate, 
where  fhe  voted  as  a  member ;  a  Angular  example  in 
this  hiftory.  He  inftituted  a  female  fenate  to  judge  of 
fafhions,  carriages,  and  fuch  trifles.  Every  year  he 
changed  his. wife  :  he  perfonated  a  woman,  and  was 
married  to  a  Have,  to  whom  he  refigned  his  authority, 
and  publicly  plunged  into  fuch  horrid  debauchery  as  is 
too  Blocking  to  mention.  If  hiftorians  have  greatly 
exaggerated,  fuch  exaggerations  could  only  have  been 
made  of  a  monffer. 

A  mad  fuperftition  completed  the  meafure  of  his  abo¬ 
minable  excefies ;  and  the  profane  Heliogabalus  fiript 
all  the  temples  in  favour  of  the  Syrian  god,  to  whom  he 
was  high  prieft,  with  an  intention  to  introduce  the  wor¬ 
th  ip  of  that  deity  inftead  of  Jupiter  himfelf.  He  caufed 
the  ftatue  of  a  goddefs  to  be  brought  from  Carthage  to 
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tnarrv  her  to  his  god  ;  and  the  nuptials  coll  him  an  mi- 
3  tan  It  if  laid  that  he  facrificed  children  to  h« 
favourite  divinity  ;  that  in  honour  of  him  he  Submitted 
to  circumcifion,  and  thought  the  office  of  high  pneft  to 
him  the  greateft  poflible  dignity  ;  in  one  word,  from  his 
fantaftical  fuperftition,  he  was  looked  upon  by  fome 
people  as  ridiculous,  by  others  as  facrilegious. 

P  As  it  was  forefeen  that  his  reign  could  not  be  of  long  ^  ^  ^ 
duration,  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  his  coufin  Alex- 
ianus,  known  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
new  Ctefar  was  very  foon  the  objeft  of  his  furious  ma 
lice,  and  he  made  feveral  attempts  to  affaffinate  him  , 
but  the  pretorian  guards  revolted  in  favour  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  put  to  death  Heliogabalus,  at  the  age  of  eig  i- 
teen,  together  with  his  mother  Soemis.  He  was  the 
thirteenth  emperour  that  died  a  violent  death,  and  moft 
of  his  fucceffors  ended  their  days  in  the  fame  mannei  ; 
but,  however,  ambition  ftill  continued  to  afpire  to  the 
fame  honours,  and  tyranny  to  provoke  human  vengeance. 

We  fee  defpotifm  prevail  in  Turkey  in  thefe  days,  bu 
we  fee  no  inftances  of  fuch  dreadful  reigns.  The  1  urks 
pav  a  regard  to  morals,  but  the  generality  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  that  time  paid  none.  We  cannot  too  much 
infill  upon  this  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  of  nations.  Whoever  has  a  regard  foi 
his  children  or  his  country,  mull  be  fenfible- that  virtue 
ought  to  be  the  principal  objedt  of  his  attention.  May 
governments  learn  from  hiftory  that  to  have  fubjefts 
worthy  of  ferving  their  king  and  country,  men  mult  be 
made  virtuous ! 


222. 
Alexander 


ALEXANDER  SEVERUS. 

ALEXANDER,  Who  was  onlyUiirteen ,  years  of  ^ 

a o-e  from  his  youth  and  the  poileffion  ot  the  lm-  begins 

perial  throne,  was  more  than  commonly  expofed  to  fe-  "0.- 

dudtion  ;  but  an  excellent  difpofition,  carefully  improv-  ing  his 

cd  can  profit  even  by  vicious  examples,  and  become  s  ™ 
v  *  1  more 
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rnore  zealoufly  attached  to  a  life  of  virtue.  His  grand* 
mother  Mas  fa,  and  Mamea,  his  mother,  preferved  him 
from  the  fnares  or  flattery,  by  keeping  improper  fociety, 
at  a  diftance.  1  hey  formed  a  council  for  him,  confid¬ 
ing  or  fixteen  refpeftable  fenators,  among  whom  were 
tiie  famous  civilians  Ulpianus  and  Paulus,  The  laws 
were  at  lad  to  refume  their  authority,  or  rather  only  to] 
have  that  appearance,  for  they  do  not  really  govern  but 
when  they  have  poffedion  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
*5?gvir‘  Jufllce  and  mercy,  moderation  and  fleadinefs,  libera¬ 
lity  and  economy,  zeal  and  prudence,  with  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  good  princes,  were  to  be  found  in  Alexander’s 
govern  menu  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  he  had  that 
maxim  continually  before  his  eyes  which  the  Chridian 
religion  has  rendered  facred —Do  unto  ethers  that  which 
thou  wouldejl  they  Jhould  do  unto  thee. 

The  cap-  His  giving  the  captains  of  the  pretorian  guards  a.  place 
preiorian  ^  tbe  £en?d:e  was  certainly  impolitic  *  for  by  that  means 

t rufted in”  yeirofYCe’  whlch  had  alread)r  t0°  great  influence,  added 
with  too  civd  to  the  military  power,  and  they  became  judges 

Sr.  1Q  the  m°ft  imPortant  caufes,  either  in  the  name  of  the 
pit  nee,  or  conjointly  with  him.  This  change  was  ma¬ 
teriel  ed  to  pi  event  fenators  from  being  judged  by 
knights  5  ana  the  great  merit  of  Ulpianus,  who  was  at 
tnat  time  captain,  made  the  emperour  lofe  light  of  what 
niignt  be  apprehended  from  the  fame  power  devolving 
upon  his  fucceflbrs. 


xicen-  ^  ^  A  habit  of  unbridled  licentioufnefs  had  put  an  end  to 

ad  Subordination  in  the  pretorian  guards,  and  every  at- 
pretonan  tempt  to  reftore  difeipline  occafioned  a  mutiny.  Ul- 
*  pianus,  the  friend  and  minifler  of  Alexander,  was  killed 
in  one  of  thefe  feditions.  Dion  the  hiftorian,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  from  his  zeal  to  efled  a  re¬ 
formation,  became  the  next  obje<fl  of  their  hatred  ;  and 
they  had  the  infolence  to  demand  his  head  :  but  this 
infult  only  ferved  to  prqcure  him  new  honours.  The 
emperour  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  confulfhip,  but 
at  the  fame  time  advifed  him  to  withdraw,  upon  which 
he  retired  to  ms  native  country  Bithynia.  So  much  was 
government  fettered  by  military  licentioufnefs.  A 
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A  very  important  revolution,  in  which  Rome  was 
deeply  interefted,  took  place  about  this  time,  and  greatly 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  Eaft.  The  Parthian 
empire,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Arfaces  in  t 
year  of  Rome  502,  notwithftandmg  the  violent  fhocks 
which  it  had  fuftained  from  the  conquerors  01  tne  world, 
ftill  nreferved  its  independence,  and  the  Parthians  might 
boaft  their  being  invincible  ;  but  they  fuddenly  di  ap¬ 
peared,  as  if  they  had  been  fwallowed  up  by  another 
power.  Artaxerxes,  a  Perfian  hero,  animated  with  he 
ancient  glory  of  his  country,  and  ambitious  to  reftore  the 
throne  of  Cyrus  to  its  former  fplendour,  revolted  agairut 
Artabanes,  the  laft  king  of  Parthia,  gained  three  vido- 
ries,  and  at  laft  killed  him.  He  made  himfelf  matter 
of  the  empire  of  Arfaces,  which  had  fubfifted  for  mere 
than  four  hundred  and  feventy  five  years,  and  contained 
at  that  time  eighteen  kingdoms  or  large  provinces  : 
the  Perfian  name  once  more  emerged  from  that  obicu- 
rity  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  vic.fiitude 
of  human  affairs,  after  having  (hone  confpicuous  .or 
ages.  Is  not  this  eafily  accounted  for,  by  faying  that 
the  Perlians  were  only  the  fame  people  with  the  Par¬ 
thians,  that  their  courage  had  been  whetted  by  then- 
wars  with  Rome,  and  at  the  utmoft  it  was  icarce  any 

thing  but  a  change  of  name  ?  ,  , 

Artaxerxes,  elated  with  power  and  fuccefs,  undertook 
to  make  war  againft  the  Romans.  He  claimed  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor  to  the  Egean  .ea,  as  the 
conquefts  of  Cyrus  and  appendages  of  the  1  erfian  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  titles  which  had  been  or- 
o-otten  for  ages  revived  upon  fuch  pretentions  ;  but 
every  title  is  fufficient  in  the  eyes  of  ambitious  conque¬ 
rors  Though  they  are  ingenious  in  finding  pretences, 
is  not  their  real  right  refted  upon  force  ?  The  Romans 
fcarcely  knew  a  better  founded  title  ;  and  at  laft  the 
fame  fcourge  which  they  had  employed  againft  fo  many 

nations,  was  turned  againft  themfelves. 

Alexander  marched  againft  the  Perfians  ;  and  one  ot 
his  legions  having  mutinied,  he  had  the  courage^o 
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«Zesnd  ureak  them  for  an  examP,e  t0  the  reft.— Citizens,  cried 
diicipimc.  he>  lay  down  your  arms  and  retire.  The  mutineers  obey¬ 
ed,  but  in  a  fliort  time  the  legion  was  reftored.  Atten¬ 
tive  to  preierve  difcipline,  he  always  mixed  clemency 
and  mildnefs  with  its  neceflary  feverities.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  univerfal  degeneracy  which  prevailed  at 
that  time,  his  conduit  could  not  have  failed  of  fuccefs. 

Sao'rT  According  to  Herodian,  and  all  the  Eaftern  writers, 
accounts  Alexander  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Perfians ;  while 
rent  Mr"  Lamptidius  fays,  that  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
torians.  This  writer  mentions  a  fpeech  of  the  emperour  to  the 
lenate,  in  which  he  tells  them,  that  the  enemy  had  feven 
hundred  elephants,  eighteen  hundred  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  be¬ 
tides  other  troops,  and  that  the  whole  were  cut  in  pieces. 
He  declares  that  he  extracted  this  fpeech  from  the  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  fenate.  Notwithftanding  the  contrary  evi¬ 
dences,  he  is  generally  believed  upon  his  word.  But 
Lampridius,  Herodian,  Capitolinus,  Eutropius,  and  in 
general  all  the  writers  of  the  auguft  hiftory,  are  fo  full  of 
blunders,  condradidions,  and  falfehoods,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rely  upon  any  of  them  ;  and  the  prefent  is  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty  into  which  we 
are  frequently  thrown  by  bad  hiflorians. 

Germany.  r  ^ie  ^ermans  having  begun  to  lay  wafte  the  country 
of  Gaul,  the  emperour  returned  to  Rome ;  and,  after 
*  triumphing  over  the  Perfians,  fet  out  for  Germany. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  he 
experienced  what  a  /lender  influence  virtue  has  over  the 
minds  of  foldiers  who  are  averfe  from  difcipline  and  ac- 
cuflomed  to  feditious  cabals. 

2K-.  One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  was  Maxi- 
of“'X  min>  born  in  Thrace,  of  Gothic  defcent.  He  had  been 
forms  *  a  fliePberd  m  youth,  but  turned  foldier  in  the  reign 
ddign  to  Severus,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  tribune 
hY  Heliogabalus.  Alexander  employed  him  to  divi¬ 
der,  and  Pbne  the  new  troops  that  joined  him  from  Pannonia. 

himetSobe  His  §iSanbcflze’  prodigious  ftrength,  courage,  affiduity, 
aflatfi-  and  attention  to  military  duties,  all  together  contribut- 

natecj.  ®  , 
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ed  to  his  rife.  This  barbarian  (he  ftill  deferves  the  ap¬ 
pellation)  even  dared  to  afpire  to  the  throne  ;  fomented 
that  fpirit  of  revolt  with  which  the  foldiers  were  always 
animated ;  reprefented  Alexander  as  a  prince  void  of 
fpirit,  under  female  dominion,  for  his  mother  never  left 
him  5  incited  their  third  for  thofe  donatives  which  al¬ 
ways  attended  the  acceffion  of  a  new  emperour ;  and  at 
lad  by  their  means  committed  an  execrable  parricide. 

The  virtuous  Alexander  was  murdered  when  he  was  on¬ 
ly  twenty  fix  years  of  age.  r 

That  veneration  which  Alexander  {hewed  for  great 
men  of  every  kind  (a  certain  proof  of  merit)  was  tuch,  Alexander 
that  there  was  a  fort  of  adoration  paid  to  them  in  his  r^to 
palace.  Jefus  (Thrift  was  honoured  there  among  the  men. 
Pages,  but  he  likewife  adociated  with  him  Apollonius 
Tyanams.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was,  never  to  be-  proves  oi: 
flow  honours  upon  any  but  fuch  as  he  efteemed  deferv-  feUing 
ing  ;  and  to  fell  them  he  thought  deteftable.— Whoever 
purdafes,  faid  he,  muft  likewife  fell ;  and  we  cannot  punijh 
any  one  for  felling ,  after  having  given  him  leave  to  pur  chafe. 
Notwithdanding  his  clemency,  he  did  not  fpare  robbers 
of  the  public,  extortioners,  nor  that  kind  of  court 
thieves  who  were  called  fellers  of  fmoke.  Thefe  lad  car-  Sellers  <>f 
ried  on  a  traffic  of  their  real  or  pretended  credit,  and  mo 
extorted  money  fometimes  by  the  hope  of  favours  and 

fometimes  by  a  dread  of  ill  offices.  . 

We  now  approach  that  unhappy  period  when  the  hu-  They  fink 
man  mind,  without  cultivation,  without  judgment,  inl¬ 
and  deprived  of  the  light  of  fcience,  will  feem  to  be  like¬ 
wife  deprived  of  reafon.  The  laws  ready  to  fink  into  a 
chaos  every  thing  decided  by  the  fword,  and  baibarity 
increafed  by  the  fuccefs  of  barbarians.  The  great  civi-  Laft  civir 
lians  difappeared.  After  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paulus,  and'S’caf- 
Modeftinus  the  difciple  of  Ulpian,  jurifprudence,  with  ^ 
philofophy  and  all  relilh  for  learning,  was  echpied.  Dion 
Caffius  is  the  laft  tolerable  hiftorian  of  that  time,  if  we 
may  give  the  title  of  hiftorian  to  a  man  of  a  credulous, 
fuperftitious  temper,  who  mixes  abfurd  fidtions  with 
fads,  which  he  corrupts.  A  great  part  of  his  hiftory  is 
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loft,  which  has  been  fupplied  by  his  epitomifer  Xiphili* 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  ftill  more  ig¬ 
norant  than  Dion.  We  fhall  give  a  hafty  tketch  of 
whatever  can  be  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times 
of  ignorance  and  confution. 


Succejfors  of  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  to  the  Accef 

fan  of  AURELIAN. 

Ureadtui  T  N  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  following  the  death  of 
empire  for  A  Alexander,  there,  are  reckoned  more  than  fifty  Qe- 
fifty years,  fars,  who  with  that  title,  either  lawful  or  ufurped,  made 
their  appearance  to  contend  for  the  imperial  throne. 
Proclaimed,  and  then  murdered  by  their  foldiers,  they 
were  the  fport  of  fortune  and  of  cruelty.  What  was 
called  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  was  a  kind  of  irregular  republic ,  almoft  fuch  as 
the  ariflocracy  of  Algiers ,  where ,  the  fupreme  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  military ,  they  • make  or  unmake  at  their 
pleafure  a  chief  magiflrate,  whom  they  call  the  Dey ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  ride ,  that  in  fome 
ref pe his  military  governments  are  rather  republican  than  mo¬ 
narchical.  The  government  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus, 
being  founded  foieiy  on  military  power,  could  not  fail 
to  degenerate  in  like  manner,  when  the  army,  being 
corrupted,  had  learnt  that  they  were  mafters  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Let  ns  always  endeavour  to  trace  great  revolu¬ 
tions  from  their  fource. 

& “beiixons  Max’min>  be^ng  proclaimed  by  the  army  and  ac- 
occafloned  knowledged  bythefenate,  who  could,  do  nothing  to 

ram^or  °PP°fe  him>  carried  to*the  throne  all  the  natural  bar- 
Maximin.  barity  of  his  temper,  ftill  more  irritated  by  feeing  that 
the  people  remembered  the  lownefs  of  his  origin ;  and 
his  cruelties  were  immediately  followed  by  conspiracies. 
x5art  of  tne  army  named  another  emperour,  who  was  af-  • 
faftinated  in  a  few  days  after.  After  fome  victories 
gained  over  the  Germans,  the  IDaci  and  Sarmatians,  his 
tyranny  became  more  violent ;  the  nobles  were  rnafla- 
cred,  and  the  people  opprefied  without  mercy.  At 
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At  kft  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Africa.  Gordian,  the  two' 
proCOnfui  of  that  province,  a  man  of  ilhiftrious  birth, 
rich,  and  univerfally  beloved, '  was  there  proclaimed 
joint  etnperour  with  his  fon..  The  election  was  con¬ 
firmed  at  Rome,  and  Maximin  declared  a  public  ene- 
|  my  by  the  fenate  ;  but  the  govern aur  of  Numidia,  who 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Gordians,  attacked  and  deftro^ed 

them.  ’ 

Maximus  and  Balbimis  were  appointed  to  lucceed 
them  'by  the  fenate,  and  the  young  Gordian  was  added, 
as  Csefar,  by  the  people.  Maximin,  breathing  revenge, 
drew  near  Italy  ;  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  fiege 
Of  Aquileia,  he  and  his  Ton  were  murdered  by  the  preto- 
rian  guards.  Pie  was  commonly  called  a  Biifiris,  or  a 
Cyclop  ;  but  thefe  odious  names  did  not  fufficiently  ex- 
|  prefs  the  hatred  infpired  by  his  tyranny. 

An  equitable  government  began  to  iefien  the  public  Maximus 
i  calamities,  but  the  pretdrian  guards  very  foon  blafted 
thefe  hopes.  Provoked  at  feeing  emperours  who  were 
not  of  their  creation,  and  dreading  the  punifhment  they 
!  tfeferved,  they  rufhed  into  the  palace,  while  the  people 
Wqyq  at  the  games,  and,' feizing  Maximus  and  Balbinus, 
digged  them  through  the  ft  reels,  while  they  loaded 
them  with  blo  ws  and  inful  ts,  and  at  laft  put  them  to 
death  -with  kfte  greateft  barbarity.  The  cmperouTs 
guards,  or  rather  the  mafters  of  !the  empire,  no  longer 
performed  any  Other  exploits. 

To  -preferve  themfelves  from  being  punilhed,  they  Myfitheus 
carried  off  to  their  camp  young  Gordian  III.  then  ahir- 
teen  years  of  age,  an  amiable  prince,  who  was  readily  underGor- 
1  acknowledged  both  by  fenate  and  people.  Eunuchs*™111; 

and  Tel  f  iiiterefted  courtiers,  who  at  firft  governed  in  his 
|  name,  would  have  brought  upon  him  the  popular  hat- 
red  by  their  adh  of  injuftice,  if  he  had  not  chofen  an  able, 
virtuous  minifter,  in  the  perfon  of  Miyfiihcus,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  preionan  guards,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 

;  In  the  mean  time,  Sapor,  the  fucceftor  of  Artaxerxes,  Sapor  re- 
who  inherited  his  power,  and  refolved  to  profecute  his  paired. 

great  de ha; ns,  kindled  the  war  in  the  Eaft,  and  feizcd 
5  Mefopotamia, 
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The  death  Mefopotamia.  Gordian  fet  out  to  attack  him  ;  andr 
tiioulU'  having  repulfed  him,  took  Nifibis,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  but,  haviug  loft  My- 
fitheus,  the  author  of  his  fuccefs,  he  chofe  in  his  room, 
Philip,  a  treacherous,  ambitious  Arab,  of  the  loweft 
extraction,  who,  like  Maximin,  did  not  helitate  to  raife 
himfelf  by  a  moft  atrocious  crime. 

*44*  The  new  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards  was  not 
eaptam  of  afliamed  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  his  benefadtor,  and 
the  preto-  withheld  the  provilions  of  the  army  on  purpofe  to  ftir 
guards,  up  a  mutiny.  By  infinuating  that  it  was  the  emperour’s 
feizes  the  fault,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  governing,  he  wrought 
empire.  ^  far  Upan  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  obliged 
Gordian  to  receive  him  as  a  colleague  and  tutor,  after 
which  he  completed  his  treachery  by  caufing  Gordian 
to  be  fecretly  murdered,  and  then  pretended  to  refpedt 
his  memory. 

i>edus  One  crime  always  leads  to  another.  Philip  was 
Ph5ip°ur*  fcarcely  got  back  to  Rome,  after  having  concluded  a 
kiiiid..  peace  with  Sapor,  and  thought  himfelf  firmly  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  armies  in  Syria  and  M^fia  chofe 
two  emperours,  Jotapian  and  Marinus,  both  of  whotn 
very  foon  became  the  vidtims  of  their  ambition.  The 
legions  in  Pannonia  and  M^fia  next  proclaimed  Decius, 
who  immediately  fet  out  to  attack  his  rival,  when  Phi¬ 
lip  and  his  fon  were  bqth  killed  in  an  action  near  Verona. 

~  Ecclefiaflical  writers  alledge  that  he  was  a  Chriftjan  ; 
but  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  religion  whether  it  re¬ 
main  in  doubt  or  be  proved.  It  is  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  morals  to  obferve,  that  Philip  punifhed  with 
feverity  whoever  were  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes.  They 
were  fo  public  and  fo  frequent  in  Rome,  that  Alexan¬ 
der  durft  not  prohibit  them.  A  tax  was  paid  into  the 
treafury  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  fuch  lhameful 
proftitutions. 

Decius  was  remarkable  for  the  perfecution  of  the 
TheGoths  church  during  his  reign.  The  Chriftians  have  repre- 
©anubc  ^ente(^  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  Pagans  as  a  prince  de¬ 
fer  ving  the  higheft  encomiums.  An  irruption  of  the 

Goths, 
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Goths,  a  people  whom  we  fhali  have  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  mentioning*,  obliged  him  to  arm.  Prifcus, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  emperour’s  brother,  joined 
thefe  barbarians,  and  loft  his  life  in  attempting  to  ufurp 
the  empire.  Gallus,  with  fimilar  views  of  ambition, 
led  Decius  into  an  ambufcade,  where  he  was  killed  by 
the  Goths  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  . 

Gallus  in  his  turn  was  killed  by  his  foldiers,  fighting 
apainft’Emilianus,  who  contended  with  him  for  the  em¬ 
pire.  Emilianus  fell  in  the  fame  manner,  marching 
again  ft  his  competitor  Valerian,  who  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  a  worthy  man,  and  a  good  magiftrate,  but 
became  a  very  weak  emperour.  The  barbarians  on  all 
tides  poured  upon  the  provinces,  which  were  too  much 
expofed  to  their  attempts  from  what  they  had  buffered 
by  civil  wars,  the  marching  of  armies,  and  the  confufion 
which  naturally  followed  fuch  frequent  changes  of  fove- 
reigns.  Valerian’s  generals  gained  feveral  vi&ories  over 
them  in  Gaul  and  Illyria;  but  fwarms  of  Scythians  laid 
wafts  Afia  Minor,  and  took  Trebizond,  Chalcedon, 
Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Sapor  at  the  dime  time  gained 
feme  conquefts,  and  even  pillaged  Antioch.  The  em¬ 
perour  marched  into  that  country,  and  having  loft  a 
battle,  fued  for  a  peace.  He  went  to  negotiate  in  per¬ 
son  with  Sapor  without  having  taken  any  precaution, 
and  being  made  prifoner,  was  treated  as  a  11a ve  till  his 
death,  after  a  captivity  of  at  leaft  three  years. 

The  noblenefs  of  his  fentiments  fhines  forth  in  one 
inftance,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  the  rather 
that  for  a  long  time  we  fcarcely  fee  any  veftige  of  virtue. 
He  had  nominated  the  famous  general  Aurelian  to  be 
conful,  who  being  poor,  and  not  in  circumftances  to 
treat  the  people  with  games  and  to  defray  the  cuftomary 
expenfes  of  that  office,  V alerian  commanded  that  they 
fhould  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treafure,  and  wrote  the 

order 

*  I  (hall  give  an  account  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  conquerors, 
when  their  incurfions  have  more  important  confequencesj  and  when  they  ar« 
upon  the  point  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  the  empire. 

vol.  ir.  p 
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order  in  the  following  terms — JVe  have  named  Aurelian 
conJuL  By  his  poverty  he  is  great ,  greater  than  any  other  ; 
hut  as  he  is  not  in  a  Jit  a  at  ion  to  fupport  the  expenfe ,  you 
Jhall  give  him ,  &c.  Admirable  expreffions,  but  of  no 
efFedt  in  a  corrupt  age  ! 

Nothing  Gallienus,  the  fon  of  Valerian,  being  chofen  empe- 
ryan^re-  r0lir5  far  from  being  defirous  of  the  honour  of  revenging 
beiiions  the  ill  treatment  of  his  father,  and  freeing  him  from  pri- 
the  reign  fon,  ran  into  every  excefs  of  debauchery,  while  plague, 

Gamenus"  wars’  farn,ne>  rebellions,  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  other 
tnJS'  dreadful  calamities,  fet  the  empire  in  combuftion.  The 
tranfadfions  of  this  reign  form  a  di final  chaos,  upon 
which  it  would  be  fruitlefs  to  attempt  to  throw  any 
lights  :  it  was  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  ravages  by 
the  barbarians,  and  infurredtions  of  the  army. 

j 

Empe-  A  crowd  of  rebels  affumed  the  title  of  emperours. 
daTmed0'  Trebeliius  reckons  no  lefs  than  thirty,  but  Crevier  re¬ 
ingreat  duces  them  to  eighteen.  Pofhhumus,  who  reigned  fe- 
Pofthu-’  ven  years  ‘m  Gaul,  with  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
mus.  prince,  deferves  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  ;  he 
repulfed  the  Germans,  and  according  to  cuftorn  was 
murdered  by  his  fokliers. 

Odenatus  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  or  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
nobif6’  Saracens,  was  ft  ill  more  famous.  That  hero,  attached 
to  the  emperour  and  defpifed  by  Sapor,  continued  with¬ 
out  remiffion  to  fight  againft  the  Perfians,  and  carried 
the  terrour  of  his  arms  even  to  their  capital  Ctefiphon 
in  Aftyria.  Gallienus  created  him  Auguftus,  a  title  of 
which  he  fhared  the  honours  with  his  wife  the  famous 
Zenobia  :  but  he  unhappily  fell  a  facrifke  to  domeftic 
treachery,  in  which  Zenobia  was  fufpedled  of  having 
adted  a  part.  She  governed  as  Queen  of  the  Eaft ,  in  the 
name  of  her  children,  aftuming  all  the  badges  of  impe¬ 
rial  dignity,  and  exercifing  the  authority,  but  without 
being  recognized  by  Gallienus. 

*58.  Gallienus  was  at  that  time  in  Illyria  oppofing  the  bar- 
affaffinat-  Marians,  when  Aureolus,  a  Dacian,  a  worthlefs  infolent 
cd-  man,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperour  in  Italy, 
and  obliged  him  to  return.  Marcian  and  Claudius, 

two 
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two  brave  officers  with  whom  he  left  the  command  of 
the  army,  repulfed  the  Goths  or  Scythians  ;  for  they 
are  equally  well  known  by  either  name;  and  having  re¬ 
joined  Gaiiienus,  they  confpired  againft  him,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  affaffinated.  He  rendered  himlelf  fo  execra¬ 
ble  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery,  that  he  was  loaded 
with  curfes  by  the  people,  though  at  the  fame  time  his 
murderers  thought  proper,  to  procure  him'the  apotheofis, 
Intoxicated  with  infamous  pleafures  and  totally  infenfi- 
ble  to  every  thing  elfe,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Egyptians  had  revolted,  he  coldly  replied— Very  well, 
cannot  we  live  without  the  linen  of  Egypt  ?  and  being  told 
that  Gaul  was  likewife  loft — Is  the  republic  loft  becauje 
we  can  have  no  more  fluffs  of  Arras  t 

The  fenators  in  particular  were  offended  with  him  for  He  re- 
having  prohibited  them  from  all  military  authority  :  an  fel^rshe 
unexampled  innovation.  However,  they  were  accuf-  to  the  du. 
tomed  to  prefer  the  peaceful  duties  of  the  magiftracy  to 
the  dangers  infeparabie  from  a  military  life:  and  herecy. 
begins  the  diftinction  between  the  robe  and  the  ftvord, 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  A  dread  of  the  fe¬ 
nators  having  too  great  an  influence  in  the  army  occa- 
fioned  this  change  ;  but  adventurers,  robbers  and  bar¬ 
barians  daily  made  themfelves  emperours. 

Claudius  by  the  ufe  he  made  of  power  fnewed  that  he  Glorious 
was  worthy  of  the  fovereigntv,  and  if  his  reign  had  not  cifucUuL 
been  too  fhort  he  might  be  compared  with  Trajan. 
Aureolus,  who  maintained  his  power  in  Milan,  offered 
terms  of  peace,  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  ven¬ 
tured  an  engagement,  and  was  killed.  Tetricus  had 
pofieffion  cf  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain  ;  and  the  empe- 
rour  was  prevented  from  turning  his  arms  againft  him 
by  a  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Goths. —  The  war  againft 
Tetricus ,  faid  he  nobly,  only  concerns  we ,  and  the  other  is  Goths  ia- 
the  war  of  the  ft  ate.  Above  three  hundred  thoufand  of t0  Eu- 
thefe  barbarians,  having  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fettle  rof~ 
in  Afia,  had  crofted  the  Hellefpont  and  laid  liege  to 
Theffalonica.  According  to  Zonaras,  a  body  of  their 
troops  took  pofteftion  of  Athens,  and  intended  to  burn 
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all  the  books  in  that  place,  but  were  diffuaded  by  one 
of  their  number,  from  a  reflection  which  is  more  folid 
than  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  though  in  fome  refpedts 
falfe  :  he  alledged  that  the  Greeks,  by  dedicating  their 
time  to  reading,  neglected  the  art  of  war,  and  therefore 
were  more  eafy  to  be  conquered.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Claudius,  the  Goths  withdrew  from  Theftalonica,  when 
hopurfued  them  to  the  Danube,  where  he  came  up  with 
them  and  cut  their  Tirmy  in  pieces.  Few  more  memo¬ 
rable  victories  have  been  known.  Claudius  died  of  ail 
infectious  diflemper  at  Sirmium  after  a  reign  of  three 
years,  by  which  misfortune  the  empire  loft  an  excellent 
prince,  who  perhaps  would  have  fhared  the  fate  of  the 
tyrants.  _ _ 


AURELIAN. 

/'-"I  L  AUDIUS  was  fucceeded  by  Aurelian,  a  man 
already  diftinguifhed,  and  capable  of  fupplying 
the  late  emperours  place,  at  leaft  in  the  department  of 
war.  He  was  foon  freed  from  Quintillus,  the  brother 
of  Claudius  (who  had  been  proclaimed  by  fome  troops) 
but  was  beaten  near  Placentia  by  the  barbarians,  who 
were  much  more  formidable  enemies,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  defeats,  had  poured  like  a  deluge  into  Italy. 
However,  he  foon  revenged  his  Ioffes  by  three  victories, 
which  were  followed  by  a  peace.  Rome  having  been 
filled  with  confternation,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  its 
walls,  and  make  it  a  place  of  ftrength.  He  increafed 
its  circuit  to  fifty  miles,  and  his  plan  was  completed  by 
Probus.  The  war  againft  Zenobia  now  called  him  in¬ 
to  the  Eaft.  This  ambitious  heroine,  politic,  chafte, 
and  learned,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Longinus,  had 
feized  upon  Egypt,  and  made'  herfelf  miftrefs  not  only 
of  Cappadocia  but  Bithynia,  from  which  there  was  an 
eafy  palfage  into  Europe.  Her  views  extended  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  her  courage 
equalled  her  vafi  ideas.  But  the  luperiority  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  to  the  Afiatic  troops  was  one  day  to  prove  her  ru¬ 
in. 
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in.  Aurelian,  having  driven  her  from  Antioch,  and  de¬ 
feated  her  -army  at  Emefa,  purfued  and  befieged  her  in 
Palmyra,  a  city  equally  ftrong  and  magnificent,  and  fur- 
ni fhed  with  large  magazines  of  provifions.  Having  writ  • 
ten  to  Zenobia  in  an  imperious  Ryle,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  very  haughty  anfwer;  however,  after  a  long  fiege, 
the  city  beginning  to  feel  all  the  horrouisof  lammc,  thac 
princefs  fled  to  folicit  fuccours  from  the  Periians,  but 
was  taken  prifoner  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
brought  to  Aurelian,  who  in  a  rage  repioaching  hei  for 
the  infolence  with  which  file  had  treated  the  Roman 
emperours — I  acknowledge  you,  foi/  emperow ,  faio  file,  L 
caufe  you  knozv  how  to  conquer ;  Gallienu s>  and  thofe  zvno 
refembled  him ,  I  did  not  think  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  victor  ipared  her  life,  but  he  put  Longinus  to  Death  of 
death,' as  author  of  the  letter  which  fhe  had  addreffea  to 
him.  It  is  a  Rain  on  the  glory  of  this  emperour  to  have 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  man  of  letters,  who 
is  (till  admired  for  his  treatiie  on  the  Sublime.  I  almyra 
having  again  revolted  after  Aurelian  had  palled  tire  Bos¬ 
phorus,  he  returned  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage. 

Tetricus  Rill  reigned  in  Gaul,  but,  har ailed  with  per-  Thewhoie 
petual  feci  it  ions,  he  fighed  for  a  private  flat  ion,  and  in  a  fub^e(ded 
manner  threw  himfelfinto  the  arms  of  Aureuan,  luomit- 
ting  at  diferetion  immediately  after  the  beginning  or  an 
engagement  at  Chalons  fur  Marne,  by  which  the  empire 
was  reunited.  Aurelian’s  triumph  (deferibed  by  Vopii-  Histri- 
cus)  was  uncommonly  magnificent.  Zenooia  and  Tc-  1  1 
tricus  Rone  among  the  prisoners,  and  botn  were  artei - 
wards  treated  with  clemency.  Zenooia  lived  at  Lome 
as  a  private  lady  of  quality,  and  Tetricus  had  a  com¬ 
mand  in  Italy  .—-It  is  more  glorious,  faid  Aurelian  to  him, 
to  be  governonr  of  a  fmall  diflridt  in  Italy ,  than  to  reign  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps f  Things  have  much  changed  hnce,  and 

in  confequence  men’s  opinions. 

After  lo  many  fuccefTes  equally  brilliant  and^raoid,  He  -s 
he  feemed  to  forget  his  former  mod  eft  y.  He  had  refuf-  elated  by 
ed  his  wife  a  robe  of  filk,  faying  that  it  was  ihameful 

to  purchafe-  a  piece  of  fluff  for  its  weight  in  gold.  But 

he 
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be  himfeff  began  to  wear  embroidered  garments  adorned:- 
with  precious  (tones;  he  alfoaffumcd  the  diadem,  which 
no  emperour  had  ventured  to  do  before  him,  and  on 
his  medals  we  fee  the  titles  of  Lord  and  God. 

Donativis  Though  naturally  prone  to  feverity,  he  endeavoured 
to^gam  {.q  gajn  tps  affe^jons  of  the  people  by  donatives,  and 
pie.  changed  the  ordinary  diflributions  of  corn  into  prefents 
of  bread  and  clothes ;  to  which  he  would  have  added 
wine,  had  not  fome  perfon  fhrewdly  remarked,  that  then 
nothing  would  be  wanting  but  to  furnifli  the  people 
with  poultry.  Tbefe  dangerous  donatives  had  been 
efFeds.111  ^on§  eftabl ifhed  from  motives  of  interefh  and  ambition, 
and  their  effects  were  to  make  the  people  craving,  lazy 
and  infolent.  A  good  government  will  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  poor,  not  fuffer  them  to  languifli  in  idle- 
nefs.  It  was  a  faying  of  Aurelian — Nothing  Jo  good 
humoured  as  the  people  after  a  hearty  meal.  But  that  very 
people  grew  furious  when  their  caprices  were  not  fatisfi- 
ed,  and  they  infilled  on  being  fupported  at  the  public 
expenfe,  without  doing  any  thing  ufeful  to  the  (late, 
which  was  an  inexbauftible  fource  of  diforders. 

Good  go-  While  Aurelian  thus  courted  the  populace,  he  did 
inoiher*  not  ucgle <ft  the  affairs  of  government.  Order  and  juf- 
refpeds.  tice  were  maintained,  and  crimes  feverely  punifned  ;  he 
did  not  fpare  thole  unfeeling  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  .  for  the  increafe  of  the  revenue,  oppreffed  the 
people  ;  he  caufed  his  own  Slaves  to  be  tried  before  the 
ordinary  courts,  and  made  wife  regulations  again  ft  abu- 
fes.  He  is  cenfured  as  being  too  Severe ;  but  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  his  condudt,  and  reflect  on  the  moderation  with 
which  he  treated  his  enemies,  we  final!  find  that  this  re¬ 
proach  is  lefs  owing  to  real  cruelty  than  the  iicentiouf- 
nefs  of  his  age. 

'Orleans  After  a  fccond  vifit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt  thean- 
bufit^y011  cient  town  of  Genabum,  which  from  his  own  name  he 
Aurelian.  called  Aurelianum  (Orleans)  and  founded  Dijon,  from 
motives  of  prudence  he  abandoned  Dacia,  a  conqueft 
of  Trajan  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  trans¬ 
porting  the  inhabitants  into  Maffia,  and  made  that  river 

the 
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the  boundary  of  the  empire.  Having  refolved  to  re¬ 
venue  on  the  Perfians  the  injuries  received  from  Sapor, 
he  had  marched  into  Thrace,  and  was  ready  to  pafs  the 
Bofphorus  when  he  was  affaffinated,  in  confequence  of  a  *75. 

confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  one  of  his  Secretaries, 

M  Deft  he  us,  who  having  fallen  under  the  empcrour’s  fuf- 
picion,  was  afraid  of  being  pumfhsd.  The  death  of  tins 
hero  excited  the  wrath  of  the  foldiers  againft  the  mur¬ 
derers  j  and  a  temple  was  eredled  to  him  upon  tne  fpot 
where  lie  fell. 


TACIXU  S.- - P  Pv  O  B  U  S,  &c.  to  D  I  Q- 

CLESIAN. 

WHETHER  the  vidories  and  firmnefs  of  Aure-  ^fenTtc 
ban  had  imprefted  a  dread  upon  ambitious  refer  to 
minds,  or  the  army  had  learned  in  his  reign  to  keep  ^fe^h*r 
•within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  ;  or  rather  none  of  the  ticnofan 
competitors  could  gain  their  fuffrages,  and  the  principal  emperwm 
officers  had  engaged  in  an  odious  confpiracy ;  they  by  a 
kind  of  prodigy  referred  the  eledion  of  an  emperour  to 
the  fenate,  which  unqueftionably  from  timidity  referred 
back  the  choice  to  the  army.  More  than  fix  months 
elapfed,  while  three  mefiages  of  the  fame  kind  pafted  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  no  ufurper  ftavted  up.  At  laft  the  fe- 
nate  pitched  upon  Tacitus,  one  of  their  own  body,  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  eminent  tor  his  virtues, 
who  with  reludance  accepted  fo  dangerous  a  ftation. 

The  firft  care  of  this  prince  was  to  reftore  the  fenate  virtuous 
to  its  ancient  dignity.  He  gave  it  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving  ambaftadours,  of  making  laws,  of  naming  pro- 
confuls,  of  judging  without  appeal,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war.  This  body  hoped  that 
the  change  would  be  lading,  fo  prone  are  foe ie ties  as 
well  as  individuals  to  feed  themfelves  with  delufivc 
hopes.  Tacitus  having  folicited  the  confulfhip  for  his 
brother,  and  meeting,  with  a  repulfe  from  the  fenators, 
inftead  of  complaining,  faid  with  an  air  of  latisfaftion— 

Jfoy  know  what  prince  they  have  mack  choice  of  i  He 
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His  re-  He  ordered  all  the  libraries  to  be  provided  with  the 
Taatif  works  °f  the  great  hiftorian  whofe  name  he  bore,  and 
the  hifto-  whofe  kindred  he  thought  an  honour.  This  was  not 
Jhegbo^  vanity ,  but  the  zeal  of  a  good  prince,  becaufe  nothing 
empe-  can  be  better  calculated  than  fuch  works  to  infpire  a  i 
horrour  for  vice  and  tyranny.  He  erected  a  temple  to 
the  Deified  Emperours ,  in  which  honours  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  princes  really  eftimable ;  upon 
which  occafion  it  was  wittily  and  juftly  obferved,  that 
all  their  names  might  be  engraved  on  the  ftone  of  a 
ring. 

2,76.  During  the  interregnum  the  Goths  or  Scythians  had 
Saiaated.  overrun  Alia;  but  the  emperour  marched  in  perfonand 
difperfed  them.  Unluckilv  he  had  committed  the  ad- 
minilrration  to  one  of  his  relations,  unworthy  of  that 
truft,  who  was  murdered  for  his  ahts  of  violence ;  and 
the  murderers,  thinking  that  they  could  not  efcape  pu- 
nifhment  but  by  the  commiflion  of  a  blacker  crime,  cle- 
ftroyed  Tacitus  himfelf,  notwithftanding  his  virtues, 
is  fuc-  The  troops  toon  Ihewed  that  their  deference  to  the 
Prefbus,b7  ^enate  a^ter  death  of  Aurelian  was  the  effedt  of  cir- 
who  dc-  cumftances,  not  real  moderation.  Two  armies  chofe 
empire! he  tw0  emperours,  Florianus,  brother  of  Tacitus,  and  Pro¬ 
bus,  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  defended  of  an  ob- 
feure  family  in  Pannonia,  but  worthy  of  fucceeding  the 
Trajans.  Re  fie  51  maturely ,  laid  he  to  the  foldiers,  you 
will  be  dij ’contented  with  your  choice  ;  I  cannot  flatter  you  ; 
but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  re monii ranees ;  and  foon 
alter  the  army  of  Fiorianus  repenting  that  they  had  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  lo  great  a  man,  murdered  him,  and  eager¬ 
ly  fubmitted  to  Probus. 

The  fe-  Probus  then  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  refpedtful  terms, 
fpededl"  laying  before  them  the  Hate  of  affairs,  and  added,  It  is 
your  bufinefs  to  judge  whether  I  be  worthy  of  the  empire  ;  / 
requefl  you  to  regulate  that  matter  as  you  fit  all  think  moji  pro - 
per.  Being  without  difficulty  acknowledged  by  the  fe- 
fate,  he  followed  the  example  of  Tacitus,  and  left  them 
the  abfolute  direction  in  civil  matters,  contenting  him¬ 
felf  with  little  more  than  the  command  of  the  army. 

.  •  '  Aftes 
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After  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a  deluge  of  barbarians  t>*c» 
HT iin«  from  Germany,  Francs,  Burgundians  and  V  an-  dti 

dL,  “filled  Gaul  wL.1.  blood  and  S* 

driven  out  by  this  emperour,  who  impofed  on  tl  „ 
ry  hard  conditions,  obliged  them  to  give  hoftages,  mo- 
ie&ed  them  to  a  tribute,  carried  off  their  cattle,  an 
aoart  fixteen  thoufand  of  their  young  men,  whom  In. 
distributed  among  the  different  armies  and  F^mces. 

It  was  a  rule  of  his  policy  to  draw  iuccours  from  tm, 
barbarians,  provided  they  may  be  felt,  no „  feed  ,  but  . 
thefe  nations  were  taught  the  military  art. 

Let  us  remark  by  the  bye  an  abiurdny  in  Zofimu  , .  Abtata 
Greek  hiftorian,  cotemporary  witn  fheodofius.  w  /mui. 
cording  to  him,  the  Romans  being  in  want  of  proves, 
there  fell  a  (bower  of  wheat,  mixed  with  wale.,  w.i •  ■ 
furnillied  them  with  a  fufficient  iupply  of  Head.  1  c 
farther  we  remove  from  the  learned  ages,  the  more  is 

hiftory  disfigured  by  fables.  m. 

'  Probus  was  inceflkntly  employed,  fometimes  in  Europe,  ^ 
fometimeS  in  Afia,  in  repulfing  the  barbarians,  or  tx- „,„r,,ereJ 
tin°ruifhinpr  revolts ;  and  three  or  four  ufurpers  naving 
fallen  in  their  attempts,  peace  was  every  where  redored  ; 
during  which,  the  foldiers  were  employed  m  ufe.ul 
works  ;  but  their  mutinous  Spirit  was  not  quelled.  1 
emperour  obliging  them  to  dig  a  canal,  and  drain  .ome 
mai'fhes  near  Sirmium,  the  place  of  ms  nativity,  q 
killed  him  in  a  fedition.  To  him  France,  Spam  anc  ^ 
Hungary  are  indebted  for  their  vines.  Dp.mitian  h.aa 
forbid  them  to  be  planted,  but  Probus  granted  thefe 
three  nations  this  privilege.  Nature  fometimes  feerns 
only  to  wait  for  a  good  law,  m  order  to  produce  n«- 

1U*The  army  bellowed  the  empire  on  Cams,  captain  of  c*»*  a 
the  pretorian  guards,  a  native  of  Narbonne,  who  wrote  1Wlt!m 
to  the  fen  ate  in  the  following  terms  :  It  ought  to  gioe 
you  pkafure,  that  a  member  of  your  order,  and  a  denizen  of 
lour  city,  has  been  made  emperour  :  We  [nail  endeavon  to 
appear  moreworthy  of  your  efeem  than  foreigners.  Infant. 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Proous,  who  were  Id>nans, 
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were  not  looked  upon  as  Romans;  but  this  circum- 
ttance  only  heightened  their  merit ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  in  Carus  to  equal  them.  However 
he  had  not  time  :  after  defeating  the  Sarmatians,  and 

\Jgoroufly  pufhing  tne  Perfians,  he  was  found  dead  in 

his  tent,  either  being  llruck  with  lightning,  as  was  vui- 
gar'y  reported,  or,  as  is.  more  probably  tfniedtured. 
mut  acred  by  Aper,  captain  ol  the  guards. 

Diockfian  ,.i  Can"us.  an,d,  Numerianus,  his  two  Tons,  on  both  of 
promoted  bac,  beitowed  the  title  of  Auguftus,  fucceeded 

to  theem-  him  without  election.  The  fecond  died  almoft  imme- 
diate.y  after  ;  and  Aper  was  fufpedted  of  a  new  murder. 
Uiooehan,  being  eledted  emperour,  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand  in  fight  of  the  army.  It  is  faid  that  a  druid- 
e  s  prophelied,  that  Dioclelian  fliould  be  raifed  to  the 
empire  arter  killing  a  boar ;  and  he  now  thought  the 
oracle  verified,  bccaufe  of  the  lignification  of  the  Latin 
word  aper.  The  enormous  vices  of  Carinus  certainly 
were  of  more  lervice  to  Dioclelian  than  this  ridiculous 
prophecy.  Carinus  gave  him  battle  in  upper  Madia, 
and  would  have  gained  a  complete  vidtory,  had  not  the 
oincers  wnofe  wives  he  had  debauched,  fcized  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenging  the  injury  by  afiiiffinating  him. 


DIQCLESIAN  and  MAXIM1AN,  CONSTANTIUS 
CHLORUS  and  GALERIUS. 

tt>raaer  DIOCLESIAN  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  ac- 
&n.  ‘°c  e’  coding  to Home  authors  had  been  the  Have  and  freed- 
man  ot  a  Senator,  from  which  low  fixation  he  rote  by  his 
merit.  Under  Numerianus  he  bore  the  office  of  'count 
oj  the  domeflics ,  the  emperour’s  houfehold  troops  ;  for 
the  pretonan  guards,  fo  formidable  by  their  continual 
revolts,  now  ferved  only  in  the  army,  or  guarded  the 
outlide  of  the  palace.  To  military  talents  Dioclelian, 
joined  genius,  policy  and  virtue.  His  adtions  will  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  judge  whether  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  call 
upon  him  by  the  ecclefiaftical  writers,  be  not  chargeable 

with 
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with  nartialitv,  and  whether  there  be  as  much  juftice  as 
Z“al  in  their  invedives  againft  him.  In  the  beginning  m,  me¬ 
ntis  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  moderation  ; 

for  though  victorious,  and  all  powerful,  after  a  civil  war, 
he  did  not  deprive  a  tingle  perlon  who  had  favoured  his 
rival’s  party  of  their  life,  property,  or  honours. 

As  the  empire  was  attacked  and  pretied  on  a ■  *-  He4tak'es 

in  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  Diocleiian  thought  it  necefla  5  Maxima* 
m  me  „  r  ; t  defence  and  for  this  pur-  for  his  , 

to  procure  an  affiftant  ror  its  f  rtwfrnrPa  colleague,. 

00fe  pitched  upon  Maximum,  a  Pannoman  of  obicurc 
S  ta  «n  «bk  captain,  MMk  tie  toe,,, 

of  his  charader.  A  colleague  Cl  this  ftauip  was  not 
dreaded  by  the  emperour,  whofe  prudence  enabled  lnm 

to  dired  and  curb  that  impetuous  chfpofition.  M-ixi- 
mian  drove  out  of  Gaul  thofe  dreadful  Germans  who 
were  inceffantly  renewing  their  l.ncurtions  ,  an  * 

fian  was  no' Ids  fuccefsful  againft  the  Perfians  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  But  new  dangers  again  fpringing  Piieiitc- 
X  vidories,  that  the  enemies  might  be  reputed,  and  ^  «£ 
the  feditious  curbed,  he  took  the  refolution  of  naming  c.fars, 

two  Caefars,  who  Should  each  command  an  army,,  wit  ftamius 

the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  ^pire  ;  and  tms  ode  * as  chion^ 
beftowed  on  Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  Galenas ,  theft  ,rfa£. 
grand  nephew  of  Claudius  II.  a  man  efomble  , or  uS 
perfonal  qualities ;  the  other,  a  Dacian,  ot  low  bnfh 
and  endowed  with  no  virtue  but  courage.  To_the  u  c 
were  afligned  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain  ana  Bn  ,  , 
to  the  fecond,  Illyria,  Thrace,  Macedonia  and Gru.ce. 

The  emperours,  without  making  a  division  of  the  em¬ 
pire  which  feemed  to  remain  ftill  one  body  with  two 

heads,  {hared  between  them  the  mfpedion  or  the  pi  o- 
vinc.es  ;  Maximian  governing  the  Weft,  anu  Dioueu-n 

111  Though  this  new  fyftem  had  its  advantages  in  the  inco»- ^ 
nrefent  circumftances,  yet  it  produced  the  moft  pern  -  f  his 
clous  effeds.  Not  to  mention  the  jealoufy  and  difcoich  y^mjt 
aim  oft  unavoidable  among  feveral  princes  at  equal  rank,  went. 
the  fovereign  authority  was  weakened  by  being  c  ivr  . 

The  body  was  no  longer  direded  by  a  fm°.e  head,  nw 
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the  pi  o vmces  accuflomed  to  look  upon  themfelves  as 
parts  of  one  great  whole.  Bcfides,  every  prince  had  his 

muitlpii-  Pa]Jtilcular  c°urt,  and  his  fet  of  officers,  fupported  at  the 
©d.  public  expenfe ;  which  multiplied  the  taxes,  and  ex~ 
hauftcd  the  treafury.  Ladantius  fays,  in  his  hyperbo¬ 
lical  Pyle,  that  more  people  received  money  from  the 
treafury  than  paid  into  it.  Though  we  confiderabiy 
Iciffin  his  calculation,  wre  Pill  find  fufficient  reafon  to 
tremble  for  the  fubjeds.  Thus,  when  public  evils  are 

come  to  an  extremity,  the  remedy  is  often  productive 
or  new  mifchief. 

■£?  other  Dloclefjan^  magnificence,  and  paffion  for  building, 
buildings  were  anotner  lource  of  expenfe.  His  hot  baths,  the  re- 

ieSn:  mains  of  whicb  are  ftiil  t0  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which 
are  compared  by  .Ammianus  to  a  province,  adually  fur- 

pafs  ore  inary  towns  in  extent.  Nicomedia,  his  com- 
mon  place  of  icfidence,  rivalled  Rome  in  the  flatelinefs 
of  its  buildings.  But  the  revenue  might  have  been 

much  better  employed  in  fupplying  the  exigences  of  the 
empire.  ° 

5uccefTes,  Yet  the  adminiftration  was  every  where  fuccefsfuh 
Handing  and  Achillseus,  two  ufurpers,  were  overthrown, 

the errours  It  is  true,  Dioclefian  abandoned  a  v^ft  territory  in  E- 
niftratieja.  SCP1  aoove  the  city  Elepnantina,  but  its  revenue  was 
not  fufficient  to  defray  tne  expenfe  of  the  garnfons, 
Conftantius  Chlorus  fubdued  Britain,  where  Cavalcarus* 
and  afterwards  Alledus,  had  ufurped  the  title  of  Auguf- 
tu^ ;  letook  the  country  of  the  Batavi  from  the  Francs ; 
rebuilt  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  again  eftabiifhed 

^Znun! the  ceIebrated  khool  at  Autun,  the  care  of  which  he 
’  committed  to  Eumenius,  an  able  orator,  whom  he  at¬ 
tached  to  Ins  perion  oy  the  gift  of  an  office,  and  a  lalary 
of  fix  hundred  thoufand  fefterces.* 

Peace  On  the  other  fide,  Narles,  king  of  Perfia,  and  grand- 
Perfians,  !on  01  baPor>  totally  routed  by  Galerius,  after  hav- 
lafteu  for  kccn  vj(^:or*ous  111  feveral  engagements,  and  filed  for 
ty  years.  Peace,  whicn  he  accepted  on  the  terms  prefer ibed  to 
him.  d hi  Romans  kept  pofTeffion  of  Mefopotarnia, 

anti 
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and  the  Tigris  was  made  their  frontier.  This  peace 
lifted  forty  years.  According  to  Aurelius  Vidor,  Dio- 
clefian  might  have  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  whole 
Perfian  dominions.  But  what  would  he  have  gamed  by 

it?  The  empire  was  already  too  extenfive.  Apruden 

monarch  ought  never  to  think  of  enlarging  his  domin¬ 
ions  when  he  can  Pearce -defend  thofc  of- which  he  is  a  - 
ready  poiTcffed.  Dioclefian,  by  prefervmg  his  own  tei- 
ritones,  and  procuring  them  the  happy  enjoyment  of 
lading  tranquillity,  did  more  than  it  he  had  made  con- 

^Se'had  reigned  eighteen  years,  always  fuccrfful 1  ir 
his  enterpriles,  refpefted  by  his  colleague  and  the  *  o  gunt0  ba 
Crefars ;  univerfally  obeyed,  and  obferv.ng  m  his  go-  corrupted, 
vernment  a  happy  mixture  of  clemency  and  urmnefs. 

Far  from  perfecting  the  Chriftians,  he  fhewed  him  t  ^ 
their  protedor. '  Long  tranquillity  had  cooled  then- 
primitive"  fervour,  which  dimmilhed  in  proportion  as 
their  holy  reiisiion  met  with  fewer  obftacles  to  its  progrets. 

They  built  fpacious  churches,  where  the  true  ood  was 
publicly  worthipped.  “  But,”  fays  Eulebius,  “envy,  am- 
“  bition,  hypocrify,  crept  m  amongft  us  :  we  tough :  a- 
“  sain  ft  one  another,  if  not  with  arms,  _  at  lealt  ->y  c  i  - 
“  courfes  and  writings  ;  even  the  pallors  indulged  them- 
“  felves  in  quarrels  and  mutual  animofities,  disputing 
«  the  firft  places  in  the  churches  as  it  they  had  been  ie- 
«  cular  principalities.”  This  evidence  fufficently  proves 
that  a  ftorm  might  be  railed  againft  the  church  by  the 
ill  condud  of  Chriftians  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
furprifed  at  meeting  even  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  with  to 

many  tranfadions  hurtful  to  religion.  . 

Galerius  bore  an  undiftinguilhing  hatred  againft  all  ^ 
Chriftians  ;  not  only  from  motives  of  cruelty  but  luper  againit 
ftition,  and  calumniated  them  to  the  emperour,  though  them  wm 
at  firft  without  the  fuccefs  he  wifh.ed.  A  great  council  lot. 
bein"  aflembled,  though  the  voices  were  unanimous 
icr-'inft  them,  yet  Dioclefian  refuted  to  iffue  an  edict  tor 
puttinp-  them  to  death,  yet  he  carried  things  to  an  .excel* 
of  feventy,  ordering  the  churches  to  be  demohtnec,  toe 
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fee i eel  books  to  be  burnt ;  every  man  of  rank  who  pro* 
foiled  that  religion  to  be  deprived  of  his  offices,  thofe  in 
lower  fiat  ions  of  their  franchifes ;  and,  laftly,  made  them 
incapable  of  carrying  on  an  adtion  againft  any  perfon 
wn  at  ever  in  the  courts  or  juftice.  This  ediCt  was  pub¬ 
licly  torn  in  pieces  by  a  Chriftian,  who  was  punifhed 
with  death.  By  a  fecond  edict,  the  magiftrates  were 
ordered  to  iraprifon  the  bifhops  and  priefts,  who  were 
charged  with  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  populace. 

If  we  may  believe  La&antius,  Galerius,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  emperour,.  caufed  the  palace  to  be  fet  on 
Are  and  accused  the  Chnflians  as  being  the  authors  of  it. 
But  Conftantine,  who  was  upon  the  fpot,  fays,  in  a  dif* 
courfe  handed  down  to  us  by  Eufebius,  that  it  was 
caufed  by  lightning.  Such  an  authority  ought  to  be 
followed  by  hiftorians  in  preference  to  that  of°LaCtan~ 
tius,  whole  work  on  perfecution  was  purpofely  written 
to  fliew  tnat  they  who  are  guilty  of  that  crime  meet 
with  divine  punifhment  even  in  this  life.  Profane  hif- 
toiians  here  failing  us,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  tefti monies  and  relations ;  only  it  appears  an  un¬ 
ci  oud  ted  fact,  that  this,  which  was  the  tenth  genera]  per¬ 
fecution,  is  Ids  to  be  alcnbed  to  J3iocleiian  than  to  the 

cruelty  of  Galenus  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  magiftrates 
or  people.  ° 

According  to  Eufebius,  great  numbers  apoftatized, 
which  only  threw  additional  luftre  on  the  glory  of  the 
martyrs.  In  vain  did  the  enemies  of  religion  attempt 
to  triumph  over  her  by  the  infliction  of  punifhments ; 
for  thefe  attach  more  ftrongly  to  the  truth  thofe  fouls 
which  afpire  to  eternal  rewards.  Every  real  Chriftian 
eagerly  defined  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

.  1^1° cl eli an  now  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome  for  the  fecond 
time  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  colleague  celebrated  a  triumph  over  all  the 
vanqudhed  nations.  The  Romans  expected  magnify 
ceiii  games  and  boundids  profusion,  to  which  they  were 
bdL  too  much  accuitomed,  but  were  difappointed  by 
liis  economy.  Games  celebrated  under  the  injection  of  the 
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tenfir,  lie  fald,  ought. fobs  mode/-,  and  this  modefty, 
which  the  people  were  incapaple  of  relifliing,  they  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fubjeft  for  murmurs  and  farcafms  ;  the 
empsrour  therefore  abruptly  quitted  a  city  which  he  de¬ 
tected.  As  he  fet  out  in  the  month  of  December,  the 
feverity  of  the  feafon  and  the  length  of  the  journey 
threw  him  into  a  languilhing  diflemper,  of  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered,  and  which  unquestionably 
contributed  to  make  him  lofe  all  relilh  for  his  high  for¬ 
tune.  .  , 

The  difp-ufl:  he  conceived  againft  grandeur,  and  tne 

cares  of  government,  together  with  the  importunate  fo- 
licitations  of  the  ambitious  Galerius,  determined  him  fovereign- 
to  abdicate  the  imperial  dignity,  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated  by  Maximian.  The  two  emperours  yielded  up  his  coi- 
the  fupreme  power  to  the  two  Crefars,  who  from  that  MaximiaR 
time  afFumed  the  title  of  Auguftus ;  and,  m  omer  to 
keep  up  the  fame  form  of  government,  named  two  Ca> 
fars,  Maximian  the  nephew  of  Galerius,  ^  and  Severus  ; 
two  men  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  wnether  we  con- 
fider  their  birth  or  their  char-after.  It  was  to  Galerius 
that  they  owed  their  promotion  ;  for  though  Maxentius, 
fon  of  Maximian,  and  Conftantme,  fon  of  Conftantsus 
Chlorus,  in  every  refpeft  deferved  the  preference,  yet 
he  chofe  to  have  fuch  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
and  facnficed  the  public  good  to  his  own  ambition. 

To  behold  Diocletian,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty  He  lives 
years,  in  his  retirement  at  Salone,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity,  cultivating  his  garden,  and  congratulating  him-  tude. 
felf  on  his  happinefs,  is  a  fpeftacle  interring  to  man¬ 
kind.  When  his  friends  wrote  to  him  to  reafeend  the 
throne — If  you  did  but  fee ,  replied  he,  the  pulfe  which  I 
raife  with  my  own  hands ,  you  would [  never  /peak  to  me  of 

the  empire. 

The  defeription  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attend-  his  rertec* 
ant  upon  fupreme  power,  which  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Vopifcus,  and  quoted  by  Crevier,  proves  how  wen  he  cuities  of 
knew,  and  how  attentive  he  was  to  avoid  them.  No- 

thim,  fays  he,  is  more  difficult  than  to  govern  with  pm - 
*  dence. 
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dence.  Four  or  five  men  join  together ,  and  form  a  cabal ,  oH 
purpofe  to  deceive  the  prince ;  they  dire  Ft  his  judgment  ; 
zv nile -flint  up  in  his  palace ,  he  fees  not  the  truth ,  knows 
any  thing 'but  from  their  report ;  he  confers  offices  on  the  un¬ 
worthy ,  W  difplaces  ihofe  who  defierve  his  confidence  ; 
a  zC-oi  d,  a  good  and  virtuous  prince  is  fold  by  traitors . 
Happily  for  the  world,  men  truly  great  can  avoid  the 
fnares  of  adulation,  and  place  their  confidence  with 
uifcernment. 

.  Conflantius  Chlorus  being  as  much  difiinguifhed  for 
his  juflice,  affability  and  beneficence,  as  Galerius  for 
am 01 1 ion  and  cruelty,  it  was  impofiible  that  an  union 
could  fubfifl  between  tne  two  ernperours  j  they  therefore 
divided  the  empire,  in  order  to  govern  their  refpe&ive 
dominions  feparately ;  but  the  fhares  were  far  from  be- 
mg  equal.  Severus,  who  by  his  dignity  of  Caffar  was 
to  govern  as  lieutenant  of  Conflantius,  a ded  only  as  the 
creature  of  Galerius,  who  was  not  only  matter  of  Alia, 
Illyria  and  Thrace,  but  likewife  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
the  department  of  Severus,  and  of  the  Eaft  from  Mount 
Amanus  in  Cilicia  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt,  which 
made  the  government  of  Maximian. 

While  he  was  exercifing  his  tyranny  over  thofe  vaft 
regions,  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain  tailed  the  fwects  of  an 
equitable  government.  As  the  only  aim  of  Conflantius 
was  to  make  his  fubjeds  happy,  far  from  enriching  hirn- 
felf  by  oppreffive  impofitions,  or  impoveri filing  them  by 
his  luxury,  he  even  borrowed  plate  from  his  friends  when 
he  gave  great  entertainments ;  employing  his  money  only 
for  the  public  good,  and  poiTefUng  no  treafure  but  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  upon  the  leaf!  fignal 
they  were  eager  to  offer  him  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
beftow.  This  excellent  prince  died  at  York,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againfl  the  Fids. 
His  fon,  Conftantine,  whom  we  fhall  foon  fee  filling 
the  throne  with  fpleodour.  having  efcaped  from  Nicome- 
dia,  where  Dioclefian  had  kept  him  as  a  hoftage,  and  Ga- 
lerius  intended  to  confine  him  as  a  prifoner,  was  uam- 
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ed  by  his  father  on  his  death  bed  foie  fucceffor  to 'his 
dominions,  and  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  army. 

In  the  time  of  Dioclefian  lived  the  authors  of  the  Authors 
Auguft  Hiftory,  Capitolinus,  Lampridius,  Trebellius,  °Augufi 
Spartian  and  Vopifcus,  whofc  wretched  compofitions,  Hiftory, 
though  neceffary  for  want  of  better,  are  the  more  unfit 
for  a  body  of  conne&ed  hiftory,  as  they  contradict  each 
other,  and  none  of  them  is  entirely  confident  with  him- 
felf.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  good  tafte  had 

van  idled,  with  truth  in  her  train. 

The  Platonic  philofophy  had  again  been  brought  in-  Pfctinus 
to  vogue  by  Plotinus,  who,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  phyry°r 
folicited  per  midion  to  build  a  city  in  Campania,  in  or¬ 
der  there  to  realize  the  fyftem  of  Plato  s  repuphc  :  but 
he  ought  rather  to  have  pitched  upon  a  defert  far  from 
any  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and 
even  then  his  fcheme  could  not  have  iucceeded,  for 
his  philofophers  would  have  degenerated  into  men. 

His  difciple,  Porphyry,  flouriftied  at  Rome  under  Dio- 
clefian,  and  was  one  of  the  moil  dangerous  opponents 
Chriftianity  ever  had.  When  Conftantine  fignaiized 
his  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  he  fuppreffed  Porphyry’s 
work  againft  it,  of  which  we  only  have  a  few  fragments 
preferved  by  the  fathers,  by  whom  it  was  refuted. 

The  idle  dreams  of  the 'later  Platonifts,  the  fantaftic 
beings  with  which  they  filled  the  world,  and  the  fuper- tonu  s‘ 
Ttitious  myfteries  by  which  they  pretended  to  unite 
themfelves  with  the  Deity  himfelf,  feem  only  proper  to 
difguft  men  of  folid  fenfe.  However,  the  tafte  for  Pla- 
tonifm  fpread  even  among  the  Chriftians,  where  it  gave 
birth  to  an  abftrufe  captious  fubtilty,  whence  originated 
a  multitude  of  opinions  equally  pernicious  to  the  good  of 
the  church  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  The  Pla¬ 
tonifts  formed  a  myftic  theology,  in  order  to  difguife 
the  (hocking  and  abfurd  doctrines  of  Paganifm  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  Chriftians,  ftudying  their  philo¬ 
fophy  in  order  to  combat  them,  adopted  fome  of  their 
ideas,  and  corrupted  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  evange* 

•lie  faith,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  vain  fcience. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Beginning  cf  Corf  an  tine’s  Reign. — His  Conversion . —  The 

Defeat  of  Maxentius, 

HETHER  Conftantine  the  Great  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bythiniaor  of  Britain,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  of  Naifia  in  Dardania  ;  whether  his  mother 
Helena  was  of  high  or  low  extraction,  the  wife  or  ccn- 
.  cubine  of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  are  problems  of  hiftory 
where  the  difputants  lofe  them  (elves  in  the  dark.  If  we 
confine  ourfelves  to  what  is  true  and  ufeful,  we-will  here 
find  ample  food  for  our  curiofity.  Our  attention  will 
be  fixed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  affairs ;  a  new  capi¬ 
tal,.  a  new  religion,  a  new  fyftem  of  policy  :  we  fn all 
meet  with  fewer  remarkable  crimes,  lefs  blood  fpilt, 
fewer  violent  and  ludden  revolutions,  but  more  intrigues, 
treachery,  and  deep  villainy ;  we  fhall  fee  the  church 
triumphant  over  idolatry,  torn  by  inteftine  quarrels  ;  the 
empire  ftill  fupporting  itfelf  by  its  own  weight,  though 
on  every  fide  nodding  to  its  fall.  Such  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeds  prefented  by  the  age  of  Conftantine,  and 
which  make  it  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  epochas  in 
hiftory.  The  truth  is  in  fome  degree  clouded  by  the 
frequent  contradictions  between  the  Chriftian  and  Hea¬ 
then  authors  :  but  let  us  form  our  judgment  by  un¬ 
doubted  facts,  and  not  by  panegyrics  or  fatires ;  thus 
fhall  we  acquire  knowledge  worth  our  labour. 

Conftantine  was  about  thirty  two  years  of  age  at  his 
father’s  death.  His  majeftic  perfon  gave  additional  luf- 
tre  to  the  great  qualities  of  his  heart  and  head.  His 

courage 
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courage  was  roufed  by  ambition  ;  and  bravery  joined 
with  prudence  conduced  the  projefts  formed  by  his  de- 
fire  of  power.  Galerius  dreaded  him,  and  therefore  re- 
fufed  him  the  title  of  Csefar,  which  he  conferred  on  Se¬ 
vern5.  • 

The  latter  found  at  firft  a  rival  in  Maxentius,  fon  of  Maxi- 
Maximian,  who  was  proclaimed  etnperour  by  the  city 
'  of  Rome  and  the  army  :  but  being  incapable  of  fup-  title  of 
porting  himfelf  by  his  own  ftrength,  he  invited  his  fa-  emperoU!r‘ 
ther  to  refume  the  imperial  dignity.  Maximian,  who 
regretted  the  lofs  of  his  authority,  embraced  the  propo- 
fal,  after  having  in  vain  folicited  Dioclefian  to  take  the 
fame  ftep  ;  but  he  ftill  preferred  the  culture  of  his  gar¬ 
den,  either  from  an  unwillingncfs  to  renounce  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  retirement,  or  from  not  feeing  any  probability 
of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the  empire.  Severus,  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  army,  which  had  been  corrupted,  was  in  a 
fhort  time  obliged  to  open  his  veins, 

Mean  while  Maximian  dreaded  that  he  would  foon  Attempts 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  Galerius.  He  there-  ^sdfnpnof< 
fore  retired  into  Gaul,  where  he  united  Conftantine  to  Maxen- 
his  intereft,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

The  arrival  of  Galerius  immediately  followed  thefe  is  drives 
tranfaftions*  Maxentius  employed  treachery  againft 
this  rival,  and  feduced  great  part  of  his  troops,  but  loft 
the  opportunity  of  fecuring  his  perfon  ;  and  Galerius 
made  his  efcape.  Maximian  laid  hold  of  this  pretence 
to  attempt  the  depofition  of  his  fon,  but  failed  in  the 
enterprife,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  Enraged 
to  madnefs  at  his  want  of  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  Con- 
ftantine,  and  ufed  every  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  war  i 
but  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  joined  Galerius  him¬ 
felf,  with  a  view,  as  he  faid,  of  giving  peace  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  or  more  probably  with  a  defign  to  raife  himfelf 
again  by  fome  new  aft  of  treachery. 

One  Licinius,  a  Dacian,  of  obfeure  birth,  vicious  Behave* 
charafter,  and  barbarous  manners,  without  any  merit,  ^y  ^ 
except  his  /kill  in  war,  was  named  Augufius  in  the  room  Conftan- 
©f  Severus  by  Galerius,  in  prefence  of  Maximian  and 

Q jl  Dioclehan,  law,  who 
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Diocletian,  who  conflantly  refufed  to  reafcend  the 
throne.  Maxunian,  the  Cafar ,  enraged  at  this  choice, 
afFumed  the  title  of  Auguftus  by  his  own  authority. 
The  feene  was  perpetually  changing.  Maximian,  hav¬ 
ing  quarrelled  with  Galerius,  returned  to  Conflantine  in 
Gaul,  where,  in  recompenfe  for  the  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  plotted  again  ft  his  benefadior.  Purfued, 
taken,  and  again  treated  with  clemency,  he  attempted 
the  life  of  that  prince,  who  at  lafl  forced  him  to  flrangle 
himfelf,  and  caufed  his  flatues  to  be  thrown  down. 
The  old  emperour,  who  was  an  enemy  to  repofe,  to  his 
fon,  his  fon  in  law,  and  himfelf,  had  feveral  times  quit¬ 
ted  and  refumed  the  purple. 

The  following  year  Galerius  died.  The  Heathen 
writers  are  loud  in  his  praifes,  while  the  Chriflian  repre- 
lent  him  as  a  tyrant.  The  reafqn  is,  that  he  was  zea¬ 
lous  for  Paganifm,  'and  perfecuted  Chriflianity.  Howe¬ 
ver,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  publifhed  an  edidfc 
of  toleration,  which  was  fixed  up  in  Nicomedia. 

Maxentius,  another  perfecutor,  hated  the  Chriflians 
the  more  violently  as  Conflantine,  after  the  example  of 
Conflantius  Chlorus,  fhewed  them  favour,  either  out  of 
clemency  or  policy.  But  his  tyranny  was  not  confined 
to  them  :  the  whole  flate  groaned  under  his  cruelties 
and  rapines.  After  defeating  Alexander,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  in  Africa,  he  became  flill  more  ferocious.  Not 
content  with  exadling  from  ail  ranks,  even  the  lowed:, 
heavy  contributions  as  free  gifts,  he  pra&ifed  every  me¬ 
thod  of  injuftice  and  violence,  to  glut  an  infat  iable  ra¬ 
pacity,  which  was  whetted  by  the  moft  horrid  debau¬ 
cheries.  He  projedled  the  deftrudtion  of  Conflantine, 
tinder  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s  death  ;  while 
Conflantine  was  meditating  his  ruin,  under  colour  of 
freeing  Rome  from  opprefiion. 

The  latter,  always  prudent  and  active  in  his  meafures, 
negledled  nothing  to  enfure  their  fuccefs.  He  fecured 
Gaul  from  invafion  ;  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
new  marks  of  beneficence  ;  and  afterwards  invited 
Maxentius  to  an  interview,  who  anfwered  only  by 
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caufin?  his  ftatues  to  be  dragged  through  the  kennels. 

This  was  the  fignal  of  an  irreconcilable  war.  The  ne- 
ccdity  of  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
deorived  Conftantine  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces. 

His  enterprife  appeared  rafh  to  his  officers;  his  army 
murmured,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  fome  extraor- 

dinary  refource.  ... 

In  this  fituation,  whether  his  eyes  were  all  at  once 

opened  by  a  fupernatural  light,  or  the  Chriftians  (w  10  nity# 
were  grown  very  numerous,  efpeciaily  in  Gaul)  appeared 
to  him  proper  inftruments  for  his  defigns,  ambitious 
men  making  even  religion  a  political  engine,  e  e 
dared  himfelf  in  favour  of  Chriftiamty,  and  fixed  the 
monogram  of  Jefus  Chrift  on  the  Lab  arum  y  which  be¬ 
came  the  principal  ftandard  of  the  Romans.  Every  Appari-i* 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  miraculous  apparition  ot  the  .ion  of 
crofs,  related  by  Eufebius,  as  the  came  of  his  conver-  crofs>. 
flon  i.  a  miracle,  of  which,  according  to  that  hiftorian, 
the  whole  army  was  witnefs,  though  Ladantius  does 

not  mention  it,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  writers  fpeak  ot 

it  only  as  a  dream.  Several  contradictory  traditions  lay 
the  fcene  in  different  parts  of  Gaul,  fome  in  Italy,  even 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Hence  arife  fome  critical  doubts, 
founded  befides  on  Eufebius  omitting  fo  intereliing  a 
fact  in  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  referring  it  for  the 
life,  or  rather  panegyric,  ot  Conftantine.  He  afluie.  us, 
that  he  had  it  from  the  emperour’s  mouth,  which  gives 

the  greateft,  weight  to  his  teftimony. 

Zoflmus,  however,  who  was  an  enemy  to  tne  Chrif-  ”ribute4 
tian  faith,  attributes  this  great  change  to  lorne  very  to  con- 
ftrange  motives.  He  pretends  that  Conftantine,  ftruck  by  Zofi. 
with  remorfe  for  having  cruelly  put  to  death  his  wire  mus. 
and  fon,  fought  in  the  rites  of  the  ancient  worlhip  an 
expiation  for  his  crimes  ;  but  being  aniwered  by  the 
idolatrous  priefts,  that  they  knew  none  etacacicus  e- 
n0Ucth  to  wafti  away  the  guilt  of  fuch  atrocious  deeds, 
an  Egyptian  infinuated  to  him  that  among  the  Ciirn- 
tians  all  crimes,  however  black,  might  be  expiated  m 
an  inftant ;  upon  which  he  eagerly  embraced  a  religion 
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favourable  to  bis  defires.  But  Zofimus  is  refuted  by  th* 
fadl  itfelf.  Crilpus  and  Faufla,  fon  and  wife  of  the  em- 
perour,  were  not  put  to  death  till  the  year  326.  Be¬ 
tides,  what  is  more  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriflian- 
ity  than  an  expiation  fo  eafy  and  momentaneous,  in 
which  the  heart  has  no  fhare,  while  penance,  on  the 
contrary  was  a  long  continued  exercife  of  mortifying 
virtues  ? 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  enraged  idolaters  fliould  have 
blackened  a  prince  who  wanted  to  deflroy  idolatry  ; 
but  how  could  mankind  be  infenfible  to  the  good  pro- 
mifed  by  fuch  a  change,  the  miftakes  from  which  it 
would  purge  the  world,  and  the  virtues  it  would  fpread 
abroad  in  it  ?  In  truth,  we  will  fee  but  too  clearly  this 
precious  blefling  corrupted  by  old  vices  and  new  er- 
rours.  That  is  to  fay,  we  will  often  fee  Chriftians  a£R 
ing  contrary  to  their  own  principles.  Confequently 
while  they  are  condemned  by  thofe  very  principles,  their 
excefles  will  ferve  as  teflimonies  in  favour  of  the  holy 
dodlrine  from  which  they  are  unhappy  enough  to  de* 
part. 


CHAP.  II. 

Conft aniine  Mafter  of  Rome. —His  fir /l  Laws , 

IN  a  fliort  time  Conflantine  paiTed  the  Alps;  took 
Sufa,  Turin,  Verona,  Aquileia,  Modena,  and  en¬ 
camped  .  within  two  miles  of  Rome.  The  cowardly 
Maxentius,  wrho,  though  fuperiour  in  number,  kept 
himfelf  cooped  up  within  the  walls,  after  having  difoel- 
led  his  fears  by  a  number  of  fuperflitious  rites,  atkft 
took  the  field,  gave  battle,  was  defeated  and  flain, 
Rome,  freed  from  a  tyrant,  joyfully  received  her  deliver¬ 
er  ;  the  ienate  dedicated  temples  to  him,  and  Africa 
even  appointed  priefts  to  pay  divine  honours  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Policy  made  him  apparently  countenance  thofe 
remains  of  idolatry, 


Uniting 
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Uniting  firmnefs  with  mildnefs,  in  order  to  eftablifh  unites 
his  powerr  he  broke  the  pretorian  bands,  who  were  de-  ^™nefs 
voted  to  Maxentius  on  account  of  the  privileges  he  had  mildnefs, 
bellowed  on  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  uf.d  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  cure  themifehiefs  of  every  kind  that 
had  been  produced  by  a  tyranny  of  fx  years.  The  in¬ 
formers,  thefe  execrable  pejts,  as  he  calls  them,  the  g)  eat - 
eji  l courge  of  mankind ,  were  put  to, death.  Fne  lenate 
was  re-eftabhfhed  in  its  rights,  the  people  relieved  b}  his 
beneficence,  Rome  and  feveral  othei  cities  repaired  or 
embellifhed.  Pail,  misfortunes  gave  a  keener  rehfli  to 

the  prefent  happinefs.  t 

It  is  extraordinary  that  fome  Chriftian  authors,  The-  Does  not 

ophanes  and  Cedrenus ,  commend  Conflantine  for  a  pre-  Phe  Pa_ 
tended  edict:,  by  which  he  ordered  all  perfons  who  per-  gans, 
filed  in  the  worfhip  of  idols  to  be  put  to  death.  Could  thors  ^ave 
the  fpirit  of  perfection  have  diflionoured  this  prince  at  fuPPofed. 
the  very  time  when  he  was  making  himfelf  fo  eflimable 
by  putting  an  end  to  that  which  had  been  railed  againll 
the  church  ?  But  he  knew  too  well  how  neccfiary  pru¬ 
dence  and  mildnefs  were,  even  for  the  interefts  of  ChriT 
tianity.  Far  from  excercifi ng  feverity  againll  the  fol-  Accepts 
lowers  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  accepted  the  title  ^Vonri- 
of  Pontifex  Maximus *,  which  was  borne  by  his  fucceffors  fcx  Maxi- 
till  the  time  of  Gratian,  as  had  been  the  pradice  of  the  mus‘ 
preceding  eroperours  from  the  time  of  Augustus. 

In  his  firll  edids  he  only  granted  to  the  Chriflians  Grants 
the  puplic  exercife  of  their  religion.  They  enjoyed  li- 
berty  of  confcience  in  common  with  all  foreign  religions,  exercife 
The  fingle  example  of  the  prince  could  not  fail  of  mak- 
in0,  illullrious  converts.  Befides,  his  zeal  prompted  with  fe?e- 
him  to  bellow  favours  and  largeifes :  he  paid  great  re-  rvaolur^‘ 
fped  to  the  bifhops,  and  admitted  them  to  his  table, 
though  they  were  diftinguilhed  only  by  the  fimplicity 
of  virtue.  He  ereded  the  palace  of  Lateran  into  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  prefented  it  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  and  hh 
fucceffors.  (I  omit  mentioning  the  imaginary  donation 
of  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  and  the  Weil;  it  being  an 
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abfurd  fi&ion,  the  refutation  of  which  is  now  needlefs.) 
He  built  and  endowed  feveral  churches.  He  exempted 
clerks  from  municipal  functions,  which  were  then  bur- 
thenfome.  But  this  exemption  tempting  fome  bad  ci¬ 
tizens  to  enter  into  the  clerical  order,  who  had  no  other 
call  than  that  of  felf  intereft,  he  prohibited  any  new 
clerks  to  be  made,  except  to  fill  the  room  of  fuch  as  di¬ 
ed,  and  ordered  them  to  be  chofen  from  among  thofe 
who  were  already  exempted  from  bearing  offices  by  their 
poverty.  His  intention  was,  that  the  rich  fhoukl  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  ftate,  and  the  poor  be  maintained  by 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy.  He  even  ordained  that  thofe 
clerks,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  were  deftined  to 
thofe  public  functions,  fliould  quit  the  fervice  of  the 
church  for  that  of  their  country.  Under  his  reign  the 
ecclefiafiical  revenues  only  were  exempted  from  tribute, 
not  the  patrimonies  of  the  clerks ;  and  under  his  fuc- 
ceffbrs  this  exemption  ceafed,  when  the  riches  of  the 
church  appeared  fufficient  to  authorize  the  clergy  being 
required  to  contribute  to  the  common  neceffities  of 
government. 

O  v 

Many  diforders  were  remedied  by  excellent  civil  laws. 
Liberty,  that  primary  blefiing  of  mankind,  waspreferved 
as  tar  as  the  ufages  would  permit.  The  emperour  de¬ 
clared,  that  there  was  no  prefeription  againft  liberty,  and 
that  fixty  years  ilavery  did  not  deprive  a  free  man  of  his 
rights.  In  general  he  eftablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
more  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  natural  equity ,  than  to  peft-x 
the  and  'rigorous  law  :  referving  to  himfelf,  however,  the 
decifion  of  thofe  cafes  where  they  could  not  be  reconcil¬ 
ed.  (Legifiation  ought  to  cancel  all  fuch.)  Convinced, 
as  he  expreffiy  fays,  that  the  intereft  of  the  people  is 
more  to  be  regarded  than  that  of  the  treafury,  he  pro¬ 
hibited' the  debtors  to  the  exchequer  from  being  irnpri- 
foned  or  corporally  punifhed  ;  and  ordered  the  deficien¬ 
cies  oi  the  irnolveiit  to  be  made  up  by  a  repartition  up¬ 
on  fuch  as  were  able.  In  one  word,  he  checked  theop- 
preffiohs  of  the  farmers  cf  the  revenue,  who  always  ufe 
the  names  of  princes,  even  againft  their  will,  as  a  wea¬ 
pon 
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non  for  oppreffing  the  poor.  The  fpeedy  adminiftration  farm? 
of  juflice,  the  ufe  of  appeal,  the  regulations  to 
its  abufe,  and  other  important  objefts  found  in  Con  ton¬ 
tine’s  laws,  would  deferve  a  more  minute  and Paltic“ 

•  account  than  can  be  given  in  this  work,  which  is  con- 

finWc°(haTl  often  fee  with  regret  this  fovereign  legislator  co»^ 
fullv  his  o-lory  by  cruelties  dire&ly  contiary  to  his  ma  lty 
S  After  In  expedition  againft  the  Francs  the  brav  - 
eft  of  the  German  nations,  whom  he  rcpuhed  and  drove  du *. 
beyond  the  Rhine,  he  exhibited  games  at  Treves,  in 
which  the  prifoners  were  expofed  to  wud  pealt  . 
there  heard  a  panegyric  filled  with  ideas  entirely  Pagan  , 
for  the  ancient  religion  ftill  prevailed,  and  it  required  no 
little  time,  moderation,  and  wifdom,  to  extirpate  it. 

Had  Conftantine  followed  violent  counfels.  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  he  would  not  only  have  hazarded  the  dofs  ot  lus 

crown,  perhaps  even  of  bis  life,  but  would  have  in¬ 
jured  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  by  ftirnng  up  -  ie  ‘a 
ired  of  its  numerous  adverfaries. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Maximirt  defeated  by  Licinius.— Licimm  dethroned  by 

Conftantine. 

AX  I'M  IN,  who  reigned  in  Alia,  and  had  (hared  JA). 
i  w  .  bis  dominions  with  Licinius,  looking  upon  him-  m™ 
fcif  ■ M  foie  heir  of  the  empire,  becaufe  he  was  the  only  ^ 
furvivor  of  thofe  who  had  been  nominated  by  I5'  L  fole  maf. 
fian  and  Maximian  at  their  abdication,  formed  a  defi|n  tetof.h. 
of  dethroning  Licinius  and  Conftantine.  lie  paflal 
the  Bofphorus,  which  was  the  bounoary  that  had  been 
fettled  between  them,  feized  Byzantium,  and  laid  i_egc 
to  Heraclea,  otherwife  Pcrinthus.  Licinius  had  ju  t 
married  Conftantine’s  filler  at  Milan,  when  he  had  ad¬ 
vice  of  this  invafion.  He  marched  againft  his  compe¬ 
titor  with  a  much  inferiour  army,  gave  him  battle  and 
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”7n'the  fe/eatel  !?'m-  Maxim.in.  being  purfued  to  Tarfus,  and 
attempt,  ohng  all  hopes  of  making  his  efcape,  fwallowed  a  dofc 

of  pouon,  and  put  an  end  to  a  reign  which  had  been  a 
continued  feries  of  tyranny,  efpecially  againfl  the  Chrif- 
tians  q  accordingly  Ladfantius  allures  us,  that  Licinius 
was  miraculoufly  warned  in  a  dream  to  venture  an  en¬ 
gagement. 

1  l^e  union  between,  the  two  emperours  was  of  no 
long  duration  :  it  is  not  known  on  which  fide  the  rup- 
turn  began  »  7  *be  blame  on  Licinius,  others  on 

.  .  -  L°nitantine.  The  litter  arrived  in  Pannonia,  where 
Licinius.  hiS  colleague  was  affembling  his  troops,  and  defeated 
him  m  two  battles,  which  were  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
partition.  The  conqueror  forced  his  antagoniff  to  cede 
t°  Grcece>  Macedonia,  Pannonia,  Dardania,  Dacia, 
all  Illyria,  and  M^fia  Prima.  No  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  he  was  prompted  to  thofc  conquefts  by  hjs 
ambition  ;  he  eagerly  embraced  every  method  of  ag¬ 
grandizing  himfejf. 

The  for-  .  So.m£  time  aftcr>  Conftantine,  in  order  to  fix  the  em- 
mer,  from  P*re  in  his  own  family,  gave  the  title  of  Csefar  to  his 

!S  t?iree  ?  fons>  Cbfpus,  Con  flan  tine  and  Conflantius, 

makes  his  r10Uih  ^  were  {fill  infants.  He  knezv, 

three  fons  LTS  thc  ^phifl  Libamus,  that  the  human  mind  takes  its 
Casfare-  lent  from  its  occupations,  he  was  therefore  deftrous  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  children  in  the  noble  exercife  of  grandeur,  to  fave 
tneni  f  om  littlentfs  of  mind,  and  infpire  their  fouls  tvith 
Jirength  and  vigour  ;  that  in  adverfity  they  might  not  fink 
pom  the  height  of  courage,  and  in  profperity  the  elevation 
of  their  Joid  might  equal  that  of  their  fortune.  If  Liba- 
mus  be  not  mifeaken  in  Conftantine’s  motive,,  that 
prince  doubtlefs  rcafoned  unjufliy  •  for  where  one  ex¬ 
ample  can  be  aliedged  of  grandeur  producing  fuch  dfeds 
on  young  princes,  an  infinite  number  may  be  produced 
to  the  contrary.  We  here  fee  Casfars,  lefs  than  three 
years  old,  inverted  with  the  confulfhip,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  armies.  Doubtlefs  they  were  not  then  fervino- 
their  apprenticefhip  to  the  art  of  reigning.  But  the 
.people  were  accuftomed  to  behold  in  thofe  children 
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tfacir  future  fovereigns  ;  and  the  right  of  .ucce  ion, 
which  was  before  uncertain,  might  thus  be  eftabhfhed. 

The  emperour,  taking  advantage  ot  a  peace  of  iome 

years  duration,  publifhed  feveral  more  laws,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  Chriftianity.  The  punilhment 
of  crucifixion  was  abolifhed,  forbearance  from  labour  on 
Sundays  was  commanded,  except  in  adairs  of  ague u  - 
ture.  The  Papian  Poppxan  law  againft  celibacy  was 
repealed,  though  the  ancient  privileges  of  thoie  wuo  had 
children  were  preferved. 

The  privilege  of  the  veftals  to  make  bequefb  Y  W1  1 
before  they  were  of  age,  was  granted  to  perions  of  both 
fexes,  who  confecrated  themfelvcs  to  evangelical  virgi¬ 
nity.  In  321,  permiffion  was  given  for  people  to 
bequeath  to  the  church  fuch  part  of  their  goods  as  they 
plea  fed,  Thefe  two  lad  regulations  do  not  indicate  great 

P°  T he 1 A  mfpicis" retai ned  the  privilege  of  praftifmg  the 
jmpoftures  of  their  art  in  the  temples,  but  they  were 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  being  burnt  alive  from  entei- 
ing  into  private  houfes ;  a  reftnftion  which  the  Pagans 
doubtlefs  looked  upon  as  a  real  perfecution. 

On  the  other  fide,  Licinius  perfecuted  the  Chnftians, 
whom  he  fufpefted,  not  without  an  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  to  wifh  they  had  Conftan tine  for  their  matter.  The 
latter  was  no  lefs  defirous  of  uniting  the  empire  under 
his  foie  dominion  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  thefe  two  princes 
paved  the  way  for  feenes  of  blood..  Conflantine 
having  attacked  the  Goths  and  Sarmalians,  upon  his 
colleague’s  territories,  Licinius  complained  of  it  as  an 
infraction  of  the  treaties.  This  was  Efficient  pretence 
for  the  former  to  renew  the  war.  According  to  Lufe- 
bius  himfelf,  the  pretext  of  religion  being  perfecuted,  of 
which  his  policy  availed  itfelf,  was  not  a  necefiary  mo¬ 
tive,  as  things  then  flood.  Ambition  might  have  found 
others.  After  fuch  an  authority  Conflantine  s  motive* 
may  be  judged  equivocal.  God  makes  even  the  pal- 
lions  of  men  fubfervient  to  the  execution  of  his  eternal 
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This  prince  was  mafler  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  gal¬ 
leys,  with  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fhips  of  burden,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  force  he  haflened  to  attack  Li- 
cinius,  whofe  Afiatic  troops  were  far  from  being  able  to 
refill  him.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Adrianople 
m  Thrace,  and  having  given  his  army  for  the  watch 
word,  God  the  Saviour,  with  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs 
borne  before  him,  he  began  the  engagement,  in  which 
he  gained  a  great  victory.  About  the  fame  time  his 
fon  Crifpus  dcicroyed  the  enemy’s  fleet  at  Gallipoli. 
Licinius  retired  to  Chalcedon,  whither  he  was  purfued 
by  Conflantinc,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  ; 
but  the  emperour  of  the  Eafl  alfembling  new  forces, 
tae  war  was  foon  rekindled.  Licinius,  being  defeated  a 
leeono  time  at  Chryfbpolis,  and  befieged  in  Nicomedia, 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  purple,  and  fent  prifoner  to 
TheiTalonica,  with  a  promife  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was 
loon  after  Wrangled.  The  partifans  of  Conftantine  lup- 
pofe  Licinius  to  have  been  guilty  of  fome  unknown 
crime.  But  why  is  that  crime  unknown  ?  Why  do 
they  flick  to  vague  fufpicions  ?  Why  not  acknowledge 
that  iuch  adls  of  violence  againft  a  prince,  whofe  very 
misfortunes  made  him  an  objedl  of  refpedl,  can  be  au=> 
thorizea  only  by  the  maxims  of  a  barbarous  policy  ? 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Affairs  of  the  Church. 

O  N  S  T  A  N  Ti  N E,  being  now  foie  mafler  of  the 
_  empire,  gave  a  greater  loofe  to  his  zeal  for  Chrif- 
tianity.  He  prohibited  the  Heathens  from  offering  fa- 
orifices,  threw  down  and  'flint  up  a  great  number  of 
temples  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  publifhed  an  edidl, 
m  the  Eafl,  declaring  tnat  it  was  not  his  defire  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  peace  of  any  perfon,  exhorting  his  fubjedts  to 
mutual  toleration,  and  difapprovin^  the  zeal  of  fucli  as 

wanted 
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wanted  to  make  the  practice  of  the  ancient  religion  cri¬ 
minal.  Egypt  retained  its  gods  and  worthip.  r&gan- 
jfm  [cent  its  ground  in  Rome,  and  in  a  great  part  or 
the  empire  under  the  proteftion  of  the  fenate.  But  it 
was  no  fmall  matter  that  the  crofs  was  honoured  at 
court,  that  the  worlhippers  of  the  true  God  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  prince,  and  that  the  others  were  kept  m 
awe,  without  daring  to  thew  their  hatred  and  refer.  - 
ment  The  advantage  would  have  been  more  loud, 
had  the  emperour’s  piety  been  more  enlightened. 
While  he  was  compofing  wretched  difcouifes  unsuitable 
to  his  dignity,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  counfels  of  ra¬ 
pacious  and  diffioneft  men,  who  abufed  the  confidence 
he  repofed  in  them,  in  order  to  gratify  their  paffions. 
The  ftate  was  a  prey  to  rapine  and  injustice,  tnougn  lo 
many  judicious  laws  had  been  made  againft  them  ;  and 
notwithftapding  his  great  zeal  for  religion,  theological 
wars  fprung  up  around  the  throne  through  the  ltnpru- 
dence  of  the  prince,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages  in 
the  church.  We  fliall  give  a  general  idea  of  this  fatal 
mifehief,  by  confidering  its  influence  on  public  order, 
the  morals,  and  the  undemanding  of  mankind  ;  for  the¬ 
ological  matters  come  not  within  our  plan. 

The  more  we  ftudy  the  doctrine  of  Jefus  Clinic  and 
the  apoftles,  the  more  clearly  we  fee  that  its  only  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  men  holy  and  happy.  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  had  reduced  the  whole  law  to  two  precepts, 
which  form  the  bafis  of  the  gofpel :  Love  God  above  ail 
things ;  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Umverial  chanty 
was  the  foul  of  Chriftianity.  It  was  defigned  to  detach 
men  from  this  world  by  the  facrifice  of  their  inordinate 
paffions,  but  to  unite  them  to  one  another  by  a  pure 
and  perfect!  love.  It  made  the  fecial  duties  an  effential 
means  of  falvation.  It  equally  condemned  felfifhnefs, 
voluotuoufnefs,  enmity,  anddifeord.  St.  Paul  had  even 
forbidden  in  fevere  terms  every  queftion  proper  to  excite 
vain  difputes  ;  and  nothing  appeared  farther  diftant  from 
the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  than  a  bitter,  arrogant  and  ob- 
ftinate  zeal,  which,  under  pretence  of  the  fervice  of  God, 
would  excite  difeord  in  the  church  or  ftate.  Whne 
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The  pri-  While  the  Cnriffians  were  few  in  number,  and  after- 
chrift'ans  wards  when  perfection  ferved  as  fuel  to  their  virtue, 

c^uaiiv  do<‘dl"'nes  the  g°fpel  were  followed  with  the  primi- 
p&fTive  &  live  ardour.  If  any  difpute  arofe,  the  decifion  of  the 
virtuous,  apoffies  and  the  biffiops  their  fucceifors,  eafily  folved  the 
/  difficulty.  The  profeffors  of  that  religion  were  plain 

and  modefi,  they  did  not  plume  themfelves  on  their 
knowledge.  Inftead  of  arguing  on  the  myfteries,  they 
pi  ad  i  fed  toe  duties,  of  morality  \  they  were  Chriffians  by 
the  humility  of  their  faith,  and  ftili  more  by  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  works. 

But  the  But  the  church  having  filently  made  great  progrefs, 

corrupted  anc^  a"'  ^'or*:s  of  perfons  having  brought  into  it  their  paf- 
the  pri-  fions  and  prejudices,  the  peace  it  enjoyed  under  feveral 
luitive  princes  having  produced  a  relaxation  of  manners,  and  a 
rehfhfbr  the  vanities  of  the  world,  fome  prefumptuous 
Chriftians  were  inflamed  with  an  ambitious  defire  of 
oAfSf-  didatinS  t0  theif  brethren.  The  Greeks,  efpecially 
try  and  thoie  Oi  Alexandria,  being  naturally  fophifls,  -were  defi- 
the°tvvo  vous}°  difcufs,  to  analyze,  and  to  iiluftrate,  the  dodrines 
fources  of  pf  faith  ;  they  introduced  into  theology  the  tafle  and 
tue  iedts.  ideas  of  Platonifm.  This  was  fubjeding  divine  truths 
to  all  the  caprices  of  opinion.  On  the  other  fide  fome 
enthufiafls,  (ticking  clofe  to  the  letter  of  the  feripture, 
and  zealoufly  addicted  to  an  abfurd  rigour,  inconfiftent 
witn  human  nature,  became  fo  much  more  dangerous, 
as  by  the  language  and  externals  of  piety  they  eafiljr 
drew  afide  the  people,  and  joined  an  inflexibility  of  tem¬ 
per  to  a  heated  imagination. 

The  Hence  fprung  feds  very  different  from  thofe  of 

chriftian  the  phi lolophers.  T  hefe  laff  formed  no  diftind  bo- 

ceSriiy  >  nor  had  they  anY  influence  on  the  vulgar ;  they 
more  tur-  fubmitted  their  fyftems  to  the  calm  examination  of  rea- 

tbhannthofe  [on>  they  on  matters  indifferent  to  the  genera- 

°hiihe  ^  ;  °r  at  ■lea^’  ^  ^QY  attacked  the  national  fuperfti- 
pher°s[0“  tions,  it  was  covertly,  in  a  circle  of  difciples,  and  readers 
who  for  the  mod  contented  themfelves  with  thinking;, 
and  formed  no  cabals.  The  generality  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  may  be  reproached  with  being  conceited  fophifls, 

and 
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and  ufelefs  to  their  country  ;  but  they  could  not  be 
charged  with  disturbing  public  order. 

On  the  other  hand  the  principal  fe&aries,  being  mi¬ 
nisters  of  religion,  and  pretending  to  be  interpreters  of 
the  will  of  Heaven,  erecting  their  own  mistakes  into 
doctrines  of  faith,  and  inculcating  them  upon  the  people 
as  the  effentials  of  religion,  eafily  infpired  them  with  a 
contagious  fanaticifm,  from  whole  effects  it  was  difficult 
to  be  I  ecu  red  if  their  errours  were  combated.  Hence 
the  feds  were  naturally  enemies ;  and  fometimes  the  or¬ 
thodox,  by  an  exceffive  zeal,  irritated  their  hatred  and 
audacity. 

Conftantine  had  no  Sooner  declared  himfelf  protestor  conftan-- 
of  the  faith,  than  thofe  difputes  burft  out  with  violence. 

It  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  prevent  dence 
their  effects,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  was  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  a  condud  equally  firm  and  moderate.  Above  all  its  effeds. 
it  was  requifite  to  avoid  violent  meafures,  which  could 
only  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  the  bufi-. 
nefs  of  the  priefts  to  judge  in  fpi ritual  affairs ;  of  the 
prince  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  foon  as  animofity  and  enthufiafm  began 
to  ferment,  the  fg'irit  of  party  would  infallibly  take  wing, 
throw  itfelf  into  convulfions,  and  overleap  all  bounds. 
Conftantine  experienced  this  during  his  whole  reign. 

He  made  ecclefiaftical  difputes  aftairs  of  flat e  :  far  from 
calming  them,  he  rendered  them  more  fierce  and  obfti- 
nate. 

The  fchifm  of  the  Donatifts,  which  owed  its  rile  to  Schifra  of 
the  ordination  of  the  bifhop  Cecilianus,  whom  his  ene- 
mies  accufed  of  being  a  tr  adit  or ,  i.  e.  of  having  given  mp 
the  feriptures  in  the  time  of  perfection  ;  that  fchifm 
filled  Africa  with  difeord  and  fcandal.  The  emperour 
affembled  a  council  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  another  at 
Arles,  in  the  year  314,  in  order  to  decide  this  difpute  ; 
he  exclaimed  againft  the  impudence  of  the  Donatifts,  who 
appealed  to  his  tribunal  from  the  fentence  of  the  bifhops. 
However,  fome  time  after  he  tried  the  caufe  himfelf. 

The  fchifm  degenerated  into  herefy,  and  gave  birth  to 
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the  barbarous  fanaticifm  of  the  Circonceliions.  The/e 
fanatics  flew  to  arms,  in  order  to  fet  the  flaves  at  liber¬ 
ty,  and  force-creditors  to  difcharge  their  debtors, 
fcletefy  of  Soon  after  the  herefy  of  Arius,  a  pried  of  Alexandria, 
Arms.  who  depiec]  t]ie  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  opened  an  in- 
exhaudible  fpring  of  quarrels  and  mifchiefs.  Some 
bifhops  attached  to  the  court,  particularly  Eufebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  Eufebius  of  Ctefarea  (author  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hidory)  both  favourers  of  Arianifm,*  had 
great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperour.  The 
former  of  them  perfuaded  him  that  the  controverfy  was 
Conftan-  merety  about  words  :  in  confequence  of  which,  he  wrote 
itnastreatS  t0  tl°e  °f  Alexandria,  and  to  the  herefiarch,  ex- 

vain  dif-  horting  them  to  peace  and  filence,  comparing  their  dif- 

pubuihesd  Put5  t0  ^at  between  philofophers  of  the  fame  fed,  who 
an  invec-  differed  in  fome  points,  though  they  agreed  in  the  eflen- 

fa?nft%he  tials*.  H 15  Ietter  Pr^luced  no  effed.  The  quarrel 
Asians,  growing  more  violent,  and  Ofius,  the  celebrated  bifhop 
.of  Cordova,  having  prevailed  upon  him  to  ad  with  more 
firmnefs,  he  publiihed  an  invedive  of  his  own  competi¬ 
tion  againfl  the  Arians ;  a  declamation  in  every  refped 
unworthy  of  his  majefty,  and  only  calculated  for  dif- 
have^ fe- "  thc  reader.  After  this  no  meafures  were  kept ; 

ditioufiy.  the  billiops  and  the  people  fpht  into  fcandalous  divi- 
tions  ;  theTratues  of  the  emperour  were  infulted  by  the 
fedaries,  and  he  was  exhorted  to  revenge  the  infult. 
/,  cried  he.  clapping  his  hand  to  his  face,  do  not  feel  my - 
fef  hurt.  This  moderation  indicates  a  great  foul  ;  his 
condud  in  feveral  refpeds  fhews  a  littlenefs  of  mind. 

Council  ^  a^embled  the  general  council  of  Nice  in 

.fNice.  Bithynia.  The  bifhops  were  fummoned  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  ail  the  expenfesof  their  journey 
defrayed.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  prelates,  among 
whom  are  reckoned  feventeen  Arians,  decided,  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  emperour,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  confub- 
fantial  with  the  Father.  The  writings  of  Arius  were 

condemned. 

*  The  authority  of  Eufebius  as  an  hiftorian  is  verv  great  in  all  matters 
which  do  not  concern  the  dodtrines  of  faith :  it  certainly  would,  ba  of  nrncjje 
jKore  weight  had  he  been  orthodox. 
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condemned.  Conftantine  prohibited  every  perfon  from  Prohibi- 
keeping  them,  under  pain  of  death  ;  yet  he  only  ba-  |££™fdcr 
nilhed  the  author,  which  feems  a  contradi&ory  condud.  death  a- 
Mr.  Le  Beau  fays  in  his  excufe,  that  he  was  much  more 
fevers  againft  future  than  paft  crimes  ;  and  that  by  the  ^eAb™ks 
event,  the  penalties  enaded  in  his  laws  became  only  th0Ugii  he 
comminatory.  But  was  it  not  dangerous  to  eftablifh  ™  «niy^ 
laws  without  defiring  to  put  them  in  execution  ?  The 
fubjeds  were  accuftomed  to  regard  capital  punifhment 
ordained  by  the  laws  only  as  a  form  of  words,  which 
was  indifferently  applied  to  every  thing.  We  (hall* fee 
this  imprudence,  which  became  ftill  more  common  un¬ 
der  the  following  reigns,  produdive  of  much  mifchier 
to  the  Iegiflative  power  and  the  public  good. 

A  queftion,  which  at  firft  view  feems  of  fmall  impor-  Difpute 
tance,  railed  keen  difputes  among  the  Chriftians.  Some  ^gSer. 
wanted  to  celebrate  Eafter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews, 
on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  in  March  ;  others  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  full  moon.  The  council  gave  judgment, 
in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  this  produced  another 
fchifm. 

The  Arians  obftinately  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  cleci- 
fion  of  the  church  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  Conftantine  him- 
felf  contribute,  by  the  commiftion  of  new  faults,  to  the 
progrefs  which  rendered  that  herefy  lo  fatal. 


CHAP.  V. 

Building  of  Conflantinople. — End  of  this  Reigtt. 

1 1  1  H  E  emperour,  having  returned  to  Rome  after  a  Conftan- 
|  long  abfence,  committed  in  that  city  two  crimes  ^Tion* 
of  lb  black  a  dye  as  never  can  be  effaced.  His  eldeft  ^hto 
fon  Crifpus,  a  prince  of  high  reputation,  being  accufed  without 
by  his  ftep-mother  Fauffa,  of  having  declared  a  pafuon  tnaI- 
for  her,  his  father,  without  further  examination,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  public  openly  expreffed 
their  indignation;  and  the  emprefs,  being  in  her  turn 
Vol.  II.  R  charged 
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charged  with  an  infamous  correfpondence,  was  in  like 
manner  put  to  death  on  a  bare  accufation. 

Several  people  of  diftinguifhed  rank  perifhed  without 
Rcxi.o,,lhe any  known  reafon.  Licinius  the  Younger,  a  boy  of 
qua,  die  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  the  number  of  victims.  In 
confequence  of  fo  many  ads  of  cruelty,  a  placard  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  in  which  that  prince 
was  deferibed  as  a  fecond  Nero.  Rome  refounded  with 
reproaches  and  curfes  againU  him  ;  and  the  populace  had 
the  audacity  to  infult  him  ;  at  laft  he  took  a  final  leave 
of  that  city,  which  equally  detcfled  his  religion  and  his 
perfon. 

329.  Having  formed  the  refolution  of  building  a  new  ca- 
at^yzan!  P*lt:ah  he  fir  ft  caft  his  eyes  upon  ancient  Troy,  vhofe 
tium,  and  name  was  fo  dear  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  preferred  By- 
his  own  zantium  for  the  excellence  of  its  fituation  on  the  Thra- 
name.  cian  Bofphorus,  being  feparated  from  Aha  by  a  ftrait  of 
only  feven  ftadia*,  and  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  greatly  enlarged  its  compafs,  erected  fuper1> 
edifices,  made  it  a  fecond  Rome,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Conftantinople,  and  facrificed  to  it  the  interefls  of  the' 
empire. 

Pernicious  In  order  to  people  if,  he  deprived  all  the  landholders 

granted  ta  *in  ^ 1 a  natura*  right  of  difpofing  of  their  eftates* 

that  oity.  even  by  will,  unlefs  they  had  a  houfe  in  that  city.  Ail 
kinds  of  privileges,  and  diftributions  of  corn,  oil,  wine, 
were  lavifhed  on  thofe  who  fixed  their  refidence  there. 

The  Alexandrian  fleet,  which  furnifhed  Rome  with 
corn,  Campania  being  converted  into  gardens,  was  def¬ 
ined  to  furnifh  Conftantinople,  whence  Athens  former¬ 
ly  drew'  its  fubfiftence.  Fourfcorc  thoufand  meafuresof 
wheat  were  diftributed  among  the  people  every  day.  In 
a  fhort  time  the  Afiatic  fleets  joined  to  the  Egyptian 
were  infufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  new  city, 

Burdenfome  and  infamous  impofts  were  levied  not 
only  on  merchandife,  but  upon  ordure,  which  none 
could  carry  away  without  purchafing  a  licence ;  bro-  . 
thels,  animals,  and  even  dogs,  were  taxed.  Thofe  im¬ 
pofts. 


Hateful 

Impofts. 


*  The  ftadium  is  about  fix  hundred  French  feet. 
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pofts,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  by  Zofimus 
to  Conftantine,  though  fome  of  them  had  been  eftabiilh- 
ed  in  former  times,  fcarce  defrayed  the  profufe  expenfes. 

Rome  loft  a  great  number  of  its  principal  citizens,  who  Rome  de- 
vvere  infallibly  drawn  to  the  court ;  it  loft  its  riches,  its 
luftrc,  its  power,  though  they  were  then  neceffkry  to  poveriihe<t 
ftop  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians. 

It  fie  wed  great  ignorance  of  the  inter  efts  of  the  empire ,  conftan- 
fays  Abbe  Mab'ly,  to  build  a  ntfw  capital ,  zvhile  the  pre-  ^n°^etht 
jervation  of  the  ancient  was  fo  difficult ;  to  throw  away  im-  empire. 
menfe  films  in  ere  Bing  a  magnificent  city ,  while  the  empire , 
txhaufied  by  all  the  f courges  it  had  felt ,  could  with  difficult 
ty  maintain  its  armies .  The  new  government  eftablifhed 
by  Conftantine  was  an  evil  of  (till  greater  magnitude; 

We  (hall  only  defcribe  its  principal  features,  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  confider. 

The  fame  ranks  and  offices  were  eftablifhed  at  Con-  The  fc- 
flantinople  as  at  Rome.  But  the  fenate  had  not  the 
fame  weight  in  affairs  of  government.  Though  under  without 
bad  princes  the  Roman  fenate  was  enflaved,  at  leaft  the  fn  /h^go- 
ftiadow  of  that  illuftrious  body  wore  a  majeftic  and  v*rniri*n<* 
commanding  appearance ;  and  from  time  to  time  it  re- 
fumed  a  portion  of  its  principles,  with  part  of  its  autho¬ 
rity.  On  the  contrary j  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople 
being  from  the  time  of  its  inftitution  a  ftave  to  the 
court,  the  government  became  arbitrary,  offices  loft 
their  dignity,  and  legiflation  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
tingle  man. 

The  ere&ion  of  two  capitals  naturally  produced  a  di-  Twoeifi* 
vifion  of  the  empire.  The  Eaftern  comprehended  all 
the  countries  from  the  Danube  to  the  remoteft  borders  ca?ia 
of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Adriatic  gulf  to  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia.  The  empefour  thought  proper,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Diocletian,  to  fubdivide  that  vaft  body.  He  Four  pre- 
created  four  prafeSti  pratotii,  who  had  each  the  govern-  £e“rdi<2 
ment  of  a  certain  d iftriCt  ;  thefe  confifted  of  a  number  cefes. 
of  provinces,  which  were  called  diocefes.  The  four 
prefectures  were  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  Illyria,  Italy,  and 
Gaul  ;  (with  Spain,  Mauritania,  Tingitana,  and 

R  %  Britain.) 
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Britain.)  And  tbefe  provinces  had  peculiar  governours, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  prefedt.  Dukes  and  counts 
were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  They 
and  their  troops  had  fome  lands  of  the  barbarous  nations 
affigned  them,  whrfch  were  called  Marches ,  and  might 
be  tranfmitted  to  their  heirs  if  they  bore  arms*.  Thefe 
lands  went  by  the  title  of  benefices.  As  to  the  prafeSii 
pratorii ,  who  were  at  foil  the  miniflers  and  lieutenants 
of  the  fovereign,  their  office  became  purely  civil ;  they 
adminiflered  juftice,  and  had  the  care  of  the  revenue. 

Conftantine  fubftituted  in  their  room  two  mailers  of 
the  militia ;  and  Bill  more  to  leffen  a  dignity  which  had 
been  once  fo  formidable,  he  eilabliffied  an  order  of  pa¬ 
tricians,  who,  though  they  bore  no  office,  were  fuperi- 
our  in  rank  to  the  prefects. 

It  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  by  an  exceffive  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  dignities,  he  overloaded  the  revenue  ;  that 
it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  maintain  harmony  in  fo 
complicated  an  adminiftration  ;  in  a  word,  that  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  change  muff  have  drawn  on  numberlefs  in¬ 
conveniences,  in  a  Hate  already  ruined,  whofe  parts 
were  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  and  whofe 
head  was  unable  to  make  the  members  adt  with  fuffi- 
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cient  vigour.  It  was  an  old  decayed  building,  which 
tottered  on  every  fide,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  al¬ 
ter  its  plan. 

Zofimus  reproaches  Conllantine  with  having  drawn 
off  the  troops  deftined  to  repul  fe  the  barbarians  from 
the  frontiers,  and  placing  them  in  garrifon  in  the  cities. 
This ,  according  to  Montefquieu,  produced  two  evils  ; 
one ,  the  removal  of  the  barrier  which  refrained  fo  many  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  other ,  the  foldiers  becoming  effeminate ,  by 
frequenting  the  circus  and  theatre.  Difcipline  was  entire¬ 
ly  enervated  by  their  refiding  in  cities. 

Among  the  pernicious  abufes  may  be  ranked  thofe 
titles  of  vanity,  which  were  endleffiy  multiplied  ;  Noble , 
Mofl  Noble ,  Ilhifrious ,  Mo  ft  Illuftrious ,  Mo  ft  Perfect ,  Su¬ 
blimity,  Excellency ,  Magnificence ,  Greatnefs ,  Eminence, 
Reverence ,  &c.  As  falle  greatnefs  infpires  littlenefs  oi 

foul. 
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foul.  .,11  id«  were  centred  "X’ol  ii.te 

wutia,  words,  took  place  of  &  >  the^cipios,  the 

St's&.tiss  r isvu  \  «Tr 

IdtoJ  of  ,ep.r»g  »«  b«“'“S.0f  “’Pl"’  “d 

for  «;• 

frAWS  .SeK'  i 

king  of  Perdu,  »dl",hof. 

5  “ST„"  <in;^£eCSS,rl;K 

S'tSS’  l”  b  »•  »  d°e«hSt.„tPhilof?pl,«r  Sopa- 
ter  Se  crime,  if  we  may  credit  Eunapms  was  h.^de- 
fire  of  reforming  the  manners  ^^Tet  ;;d  of  him. 

tlC  AM^ fter  fomany§inftanCeS  of  feverity  againft  the 

&o“  “Cr,»niS  ■  A 

%%?.  r^J*Js£%‘2tZSZ& 

KiSii “S  cS~»  of  Nice,  wboh.d  b-j 
declared  guilty  by  the  packed  councils  of  Tyre  and 

J*S,p«:V,  TS  To'i.r  pr»er»re!th  5e  dem'.S 

imprudently  iuppned,  to  1  F  i  1  back 
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back  the  five  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  Gale- 
nus;  and,  meeting  with  a  refufal,  ravaged  Mefopotamia, 
and  intuited  the  Roman  empire. 

Conftkn.  VC  c^Pfrour>  at  the  age  of  fixty  three,  .entered  AGa, 
tine  dies  ^epuheo  toe  enemy.  He  then  fell  dangeroutlv  ill. 
h.  Afia.  and  received  baptifm ;  (Why  at  fo  late  an  age  ?)  put 
his  will  into  the  hands  of  an  Arian  prieft,  who  enjoyed 
nis  confidence,  and  cied  at  IMicomedia,  after  a  rciyn  of 
thirty  years.  He  has  been  honoured  as  a  faint  by.  feve, 
ral  churches  j  and  the  Greeks  and  IMufcovites  celebrate 
his  fcftiral  on  the  twenty  firft  of  May.. 

Charaflcr  Whatever  praifes  Conftantine  may  deferve  for  the 
prince'  eftablifljtnent  of  Chriftianity,  the  ftai’ns  with  which  his 
glory  is  tarnithed  are  indelible.  F.  cts  fpeak,  and  them 
we.  have  related,  His  political  abilities  do  not  out¬ 
weigh  his  faults.  With  Jome  genius  for  zvar,  ( tins  is  the 
judgment  formed  of  him  by  the  Abbe  Mably)  which  he 
employed  only  for  the  dejlruriion  of  his  private  enemies,  and 
not  thoje  of  the  empire,  he  pojfejjed  no  one  quality  proper  for 
government.  Duped  by  his  minifers  and  favourites,  he  fam 
only  with  their  eyes .  A  natural  reftlejfnefs  of  temper  feu 
him  in  perpetual  motion,  though  his  pur fuits  were  often  fruit¬ 
less.  If  he  feemed conflantly  engaged  in  grand  prokas,  the 
concept  ion  of  them  indicated  weaknefs  and  prefump lion,  and 
tneir  execution  Jhewed  him  an  indifferent  politician.  He  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  to  hajlen  the  ruin  of  the  empire 

£“ne-  FIlS  virt,ues  are  extol]ed  to  the  Ikies  by  Eufebius  of 
gyrift,  Cxiarea  j  but  a  panegyrift  is  feldom  a  hiftorian.  That 

bTfur-0  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  courtier,  carried 

yeekd.  his  diiiimulation  fo  far,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  as 
not  to  mention  either  Arius  or  his  fedt,  nor  (peak  of  the 
principal  objedt  of  the  Nicene  council,  though  he  gives 
a  long  defcnption  of  it  in  his  life  of  Conftantine,  and 
nmsts  its  deafions  to  the  controverfy  about  the  celebra- 
l*on  T0i  ^a^cr!  ^  }s  Grange  that  fo  refoeftable  a  writer 

s areVo  o  °'JK  n”  this  unpardonable  fault.  The 

rikewiie.  .  Sans  iiKewile  have  blackened  Conftantine  by  their  fa- 

tire  n}°™  than  the  others  have  extolled  him  by  their 
mes,  Recording  to  Vi  ft  or  the  Younger,  during 

the 
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the  firft  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was  a  great  prince, 

during  the  ten  following  a  robber,  and  during  t  ne  ten 
lift  a  prodigal.  Eufebius  himlelf  acknowledges  that  hi* 
exceflrve  eafinefs  let  loofe  two  great  vices,  violence,  op- 
preffive  of  the  weak,  in  order  to  latiatc  the  ever  craving 
avidity  of  the  powerful,  and  the  hypocruy  of  pretended 
Cl  ri  bans,  Who  entered  into  the  church  in  order  to 
court  his  favour.  (Fleury.)  We  may  form  a  proper 
eftimate  of  that  empevour,  fays  the  judicious  Ab  e, 
believing  the  faults  aferibed  to  him  by  Eulebius,  and 

the  p-ood  fpoken  of  him  by  Zofimus. 

In  the  Theodofian  cods  a  law  is  aferibed  to  him,  com 
ftitutine  the  biihops  judges  without  appeal,  in  all  cau  ed  that  he 
brought  before  their  tribunal  by  either  of  the  parties,  madeth. 
This  law,  which  is  repugnant  to  civil  order,  is  rejufted  jud 
by  the  bk  authors  as  fuppofititious.  Doth  Cujas  (hew  — 
fufficient  difeernment,  when  he  defends  it  by  alledging 
the  virtue  and  juftice  of  the  biihops  in  thofe  times  ? 

Their  intrigues,  their  packed  councils,  their  numerous 
excefles,  would  rather  prove  it  to  have  been  even  then 
neccflary  to  reftrain  them  within  the  limits  of  their  fpt- 
ritual  authority.  There  were  many  holy  prelates,  whole 
iudement  muft,  without  doubt,  have  been  perfectly 
conformable  to  charity  and  juftice  :  but  how  many 
others  gave  themfelves  up  to  paflion  and  prejudice  . 

mnmiMmmrfTrr™— . 

CONSTANTIUS, 

And  his  Two  Brothers. 

CHAP.  I. 

To  the  Time  when  Julian  was  created  Cafan, 

C CONSTANTINE  had  imprudently  divided  the  ^ 
empire  among  his  three  fons  and  two  of  hisne-ofCon_ 
phews.  Thefe  laft,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalion,  were  *££ 
naaflacred  by  the  foldiers  after  their  uncles  death,  *^e"-andbr<*. 
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ther  with  histwo  brothers,  five  other  of  his  nephews, 
and  his  principal  courtiers. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  horrible  maftacre 
was  commanded  or  directed  by  ambition.  It  is  afcribed 
to  Conftantius,  the  emperoufs  younger  and  beft  be¬ 
loved  fori,  though  leafi  deferving  of  his  affebtion.  Hovv 
is  it  pofiible  that  a  prince,  whole  talents  for  politics  are 
commended  by  fome  writers,  fhould  not  have  forefeen, 
that  by  making  five  fovcreigns  he  not  only  ruined  the 

empire,  but  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily  ? 

Divifion  The  three  brothers  made  a  new  divifion,  in  which 
pire  a-  •  were  comprehended  the  fpoils  of  their  coufins.  Com 

threefons  lLantine’  the  deleft,  kept  Gaul,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
Conftan-  ”  and  probably  made  an  acqulfition  of  Thrace  and  Con- 

ftantju3°&  ^antinoPle>  which  he  foon  ceded  to  Conftantius,  who 
Conitans.  ^va^  roafter  of  all  Alia  and  Egypt.  Conftans,  the  youn- 
geft,  had  Italy,  Illyria,  Africa,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  eldeft  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  3  and  none 
of  them  appeared  to  pofiefs  talents  fit  for  government. 

It  was  obferved,  that  Commodtis  was  the  only  em- 
perour  who  had  been  born  during  the  reign  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  3  and  unfavourable  prefages  were  made  of  thole 
princes  who,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  breathed 
the  pride  of  fovereignty  from  their  cradle. 
gSm-  .  However> .  they  jointly  enabled  fome  good  laws,  par- 
i'ormers.  ticularly  agairift  informers,  who  had  multiplied  prodi- 
gioufly,  After  their  father’s  example,  they  forbicj  ano¬ 
nymous  libels  being  regarded  as  evidence  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  ’  \ 

Conftantius  fays  in  one  of  his  laws,  The  man  is  to  be 
regarded  as  innocent  who  has  enemies ,  but  no  accufers.  But 
uiiiefs  juftice  prevail  in  the  courts,  informations  will 
continue. 

War  be-  Soon  after,  Conftantine,  who  was  difeontented  with 
Conftan-  ^iare>  anc^  had  fome  pretentions  on  Itaty,  being  un¬ 
tint  and  able  to  obtain  any  thing  from  his  brother  Conftans  by 
Conftans.  negotiation,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  palled  the  Alps 
in  the  year  34Q.  His  brother,  new  become,  his  enemy, 

was 
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fi  „  :n  yw;a  from  whence  he  fent  an  army,  which 

h'epropofed  S  follow  with  the  greateft  .forces  he  could 
raife  when  Conftantine  fell  into  an  ambufede,  wa.  de 
feted  and  flain  ;  and  Conftans  remained  o  mafte,  of 
the  Weft.  His  reign  was  inglorious ,  h 
his  pleafures  and  his  flatterers  ;  and  though  he  J  £  y 

for  his  protection  of  tne  Catho  _  0  *  .  ,  1  paprans 
was  in  other  refpefts  ftained  with  vices  which .the  Pagan 

have  minted  with  all  the  acrimony  of  hatred. 

Tn  ?h“  vear  %  to  Magnentius,  a  German,  and  manu- 
mitted  flak  who  was  Zt  the  head  of  two  legions  formed 
^confo  acv  againft  him  at  Autun,  and  caufed  h.mfel 
'  to  be  proclaimed  Auguftus.  The  emperour  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolt  while  he  was  at  a  hunting 
^tclf  and  attempted  to  efcape  into  Spam,  but  was 

affaffinated  on  the  road.  .  .  frnnbles 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  revolutions,  the  trouble. 

occifioned  by  the  Arians  continued  with  more  violence 

than  even-  Conftantius  had  declared  m  the.r  favou  , 

-nd  his  brothers  had  fided  with  the  Catholics.  St. 

AttaSus,  who  hod  boon  , diced  to  the  fa tf 

dri.,  did  not  remain  long  nndilhiroed.  The  tn ; J 

rions  afenft  him  were  renewed;  ae  was  concern.. 

and  depolbd  by  a  council  held  at  Antioch;  and  Gre- 

Ctho  wJ  named  his  fucceffor,  forc.Hy  took  pof- 

|ffion  of  the  fee.  The  bilhops  were  filled  with  r„De 

ffenft  each  other;  difeord  univerfally  prevailed  ;  and 

the  End  and  Weft  were  divided,  forgetting  that  religion, 

inftead  of  being  a  caufe  of  quarrel,  ought  to  have  been 

atnd  to  unit?  them.  A  general  council  eemed  he 

moft  proper  means  for  conciliating  thefe  feuds.  It  was 

affJnblecl  at  Sardica,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  empties, 

but  the  Orientals,  finding  themfelves  the  wealceft,  ffe. 

r,t„d  fern  the  Weftern  prelates,  and  held  their  aflem- 

5v  at  pSippopolis  in  Thrace.  The  decifions  of  the 

two  councilswere  contradictory  ;  they  reciprocady  ac- 

rmitted  and  anathematized  the  fame  perfons.  1  hat 

fompofed  of  the  Arian  bilhops  took  the  name^U- 
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tojncu  of  -iidica  as  well  as  the  other.  Hence  it  comes 
,  at  St‘  Auguftine,_  being  unacquainted  with  the  ortho. 
,  ?x  council,  has  mentioned  that  of  Sardica  as  an  affcm- 
bly  of  heretics. 

^“w;n£JalI^t'trarVhiS  difpUte  throu3h  its  Odious 
tiai and  d Ul8S-  1S  Pu®clcnt  (o  obferve,  that  it  would 

«£ t  ft?  ftldIed  ,a  between  Conftans  and  Conftantius, 
thanafius  Ja“  no^  the  latter  yielded  to  the  eftabiilhment  of  Atha- 
U“"U-  "aPlus'5  and  tliat  the  Catholics  would  have  been  fatis- 

W1ft  ft?  C,°fteffio?  of  Faith  given  by  the  Arians, 
tne;s  ob^Jnately  perfifted  in  rejefting  the  term 
confubJhmUaL  That  word,  which  was  become  facred, 
and  tne  periona,  caufe  of  Athanafius,  were  pepetual  ob. 
jech  of  dmenfion  The  reafon  of  which  was,  that  ccn- 
jubjl anti  alii y  aftually  made  an  effential  part  of  the  ortho. 

,  doctrine,  and  Athanafius  was  perfecuted  as  the  molt 
zealous  defender  of  that  dodtrine. 

Saplfir.  Conftantius,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  a 
PellaL-  P0W!rcU  '"5^  ln  Sapor  IL  kinS  of  Perfia>  who  mew 

somes’ the  'no:,e  i0rm,'‘dable,  as  the  emperour  gave  himfelf  up  en- 

Se"  Sp:yoft0ftihpe0]°|!CalpCOrntrOVerfp’  /ft  neglefted  af- 
Romans.  rs  ot  ltate-  1  he  Perfians  routed  him  at  the  battle  of 

omgara,  became  the  terrour  of  the  Romans,  and  ravaged 

JNuelopotanua.  Sapor  laid  liege  to  Nifibis,  which  he 

continued  with  incredible  vigour  for  four  months  :  nor 

oid  neraifeit  at  laft  but  to  oppofe  an  invafion  of  the 

barbarians.  This  prince  perfecuted  the  Chriftians  from 

periccut-  l?0t'ves  ft  Pphcy.  Formerly,  in  times  of  perfection, 

SiifiLns  rCn:a  iad  afforded  tkem  an  afylum  ;  but  after  their  re. 
Iigion,  by  the  zeal  or  Conftantme,  had  been  eftabiilhed 

in  tne  empire,  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  fufpicious 
eye,  and  treated  as  public  enemies. 

Magnentius  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  ufurpation  in 
tne  Weft.  Nepotian,  a  nephew  of  Conftantine,  who 
had  efcaped  the  mafiacre  of  his  family,  attempting;  to 

ufm-per ae  fm2f  uPon  tbe  city  of  Rome,  had  periled,  together 
Magnsp.  With  his  mother,  and  his  principal  partifans.  Vetra- 
nion  an  old  experienced  general,  though  fo  illiterate 
tnat  he  could  not  even  read,  had  been  proclaimed  Au- 
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euftus  in  Pannonia,  but  wanted  the  qualifications  ne- 
ceffary  for  maintaining  his  high  fortune  Conuanttus 
at  kft  marched  from  Afia,  at  the  head  o*  all  h.«, 
in  order  to  deprive  Magnentius  of  his  dominions,  it 
pretended  that  he  exhorted  his  ioldiers  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  ;  and  he  has  been  made  to  exprefs  hunle.f  m  ,he 
following  terms  :  If  any  man  refufes  to  be  baptise,,  le 
him  retin.  I  defire  to  have  no  Jobbers  who  are  not  enrol¬ 
led  under  the  banners  of  Jefus  Chrifi  But  as  he  him  eh 
was  not  baptized  till  at  the  point  of  deatn,  1=  tm-.e  ' 
fame  reafon  to  doubt  of  fuch  demcmftrations  o>  zeai  •  . 

Vetranion  had  entered  into  a  league  with  Magnen- 
tius,  and  marched  agamft  the  ernpeiom  ,  bu*.  lnlt^aa  edwith 
of  coming  to  an  engagement,  entered  into  a  treaty  in 
vvhich  he  was  duped  by  Conftantius,  wno  debaucheu  i,m>. 
his  troops,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  authority. 

It  is  kid  that  he  confoled  him  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  morality,  conceived  in  thefe  terms  -.-You ■■loje 
only  an  infignificant  name,  which  has  nothing  teal  but  the 
mortifications  it  brings  with  it ;  and  you  are  going  to  enjoy 
f did  happmfs,  without  a  mixture  of  uneafinefs.  It  is  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  good  old  man,  charmed  with  his  retire¬ 
ment,  fent  him  a  letter  containing  the  following  words 
—You  are  wrong  in  not  taking  a fare  in  t, tat  felicity  watch 
you  have  the  art  of  procuring  for  others,  -uch  men  had 
a  claim  to  the  title  of  philofophers.  1  hey  either  afo-ct- 
ed  that  character,  or  the  hiftonans  have  fpoken  toi 

tU  While  the  unwarlike  Conftantius  was  amufing  him-  ss‘- 
felf  with  holding  a  council  at  Sirmtum,  Magnentius  ap-  Murf/0_ 
proached  at  the  head  of  his  army.  When  ready  to  pafs  v«M»g- 
the  Save,  he  was  met  by  an  envoy  from  the  emperour,  •• 
with  propofals  of  peace,  which  he  rejected,  and  advanced 
to  Murfa  on  the  Drave,  the  deftined  feene  ot  acelebrat-  , 
ed  aftion,  decifive  of  the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  baL' 
tle  was  fought  with  great  fury  ;  more  than  fifty  inou- 
fand  of  the  bell  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  Magnentius 

Gauls  performed  wonders,  and  were  flam  almoft  fo  a 

man  5  but  at  laft  the  ufurper  turned  his  back,  after 
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having  loft  Marcellinus,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  promotion. 

Cowar-  Conftantius  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  but  with 
Conftan-  trembling  expectation  waited  the  event  of  the  engage- 
impoftufe  ment  in  a. neighbouring  church,  where  he  was  attended 
ofanArian  hy  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Murfa.  That  crafty  impoftor 
biiiiop.  had  taken  proper  precautions  to  be  informed  of  the  fuc- 
ceis ;  and  all  at  once  proclaimed  the  victory,  pretending 
that  the  news  had  been  brought  to  him  by  an  angel.  The 
emperour,  giving  entire  credit  to  the  miracle,  honoured 
him  as  a  faint,  and  attributed  to  him  all  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms.  It  is  eaiy  to  judge  what  grofs  errours  in  con- 
dud;  muft  fpring  from  fuch  low  fuperflition.  We 
fhall  lee  Conftantius  ftriking  upon  all  the  fhoals  of  cre¬ 
dulity  and  weaknefs. 

death  of &  fear  h°^owing>  Magnentius,  who  for  his  cruel 

Magnen-  tyranny  was  an  objeCt  of  univerfal  deteftation  at  Rome, 
tius.  took  refuge  in  Gaul,  was  defeated  in  Dauphine  by  the 
emperour’s  generals,  ancj  perceiving  that  his  foldiers  were 
refolved  to  deliver  him  up,  in  a  tranfport  ofdefpair  mur¬ 
dered  his  coufins,  his  friends,  and  even  his  mother,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf  with  his  own  fword. 

351*  As  foon  as  Conftantius  was  delivered  from  this  enemy, 
Susabaa-he  became  more  defpicable  and  cruel  than  ever.  A 

lento  the"  C0Dt“llia^  Prey  t0  his  fufpicions,  every  thing  was  to  him 
direaioV  an  °bjeCt  of  dread  ;  and  his  terrours  and  diftruft  were 
ruchT  ^ncrea^eci  hy  the  vile  eunuchs  with  whom  his  palace  was 
tyrannifes  ft^ed  (for  the  infamous  cuftom  of  keeping  eunuchs  had 
fobjeal  ^und  its  way  into  the  court  with  the  other  abufes  of 
Oriental  defpotifm.)  Under  pretence  of  deftroying  the 
ufurper’s  party,  he  exercifed  the  moft  odious  tyranny. 
The  encouragement  of  informers  produced  the  ordina¬ 
ry  effeCls ;  for  one  criminal  a  thoufand  innocent  per- 
Theeu-  fons  were  put  to  death.  The  eunuch  Paul,  fecretary, 
infamous1  or  rat^er  fatdhtc ,  of  the  prince,  filled  every  quarter  of 
for  his  ads  the  empire  with  marks  of  his  injuftice,  and  raifed  a 
generai  alarm.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  fcene 
of  his  barbarous  inquiiition.  Martinus, ,  its  governor, 
fenfibly  touched  with  the  miferies  of  the  public,  and 

fore  feeing 
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forefeeing  that  M  taSrfte 

in  his  turn,  formed  ™mpt,  and  laid  vio- 

favage  nionfter^but  f  d  fentence5  0f  death,  which 
lent  hands  on  hirnle  •  fented  t0  the  emperour, 

according  to  cuttom  y  .  .  an(j  the  emprefs 

noTVolicit  /«Sd“rSfthe  S 

SS;  m"'  SrtSS  invafrons  of  .ho  Frrmcs, 

Alemains,  and  other  barbarian s.  der  the  govern-  Gaiiu?, 

Ti  0  Fnft  was  foil  more  opprelfed  unu  madeC®~ 

T  f  r  nllm  neDhew  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who,  ftr  lite_ 
ra/nt,  v?nf  been  kept  fix  years  with  his  brother  Jnhan;^. 

^S  o!  cnotivif  in  Cappadocia,  was  promoted  to  Esft. 
in  a  kind  or  captivity  vr  pmnerour  s  fitter, 

,he  diemtr  of.  C«f".  &  TJl  n».  of  „ 

and  fent  agamft  tl  ft. .  .  r  abilities,  naturally 

unfeeling  temper,  utterly  deft  tute 

furpaffing  Cooftwtmt  “  womJ’of  ,  difpoSlion  as  in- 

.  i* » * 

and  villains  he  became  a  n.etw  >  murders  ; 

He  filled  Antioch  and  the  wholcJUi^  ^  ^  affaffi_ 

caufed  Dormtian,  preie  ©e  aPconfpiraCy  ;  and  gave 

to  the  rage  of  informers,  to  rorrures 
and  to  death.  to  Conftantius.  Conftan- 

np-hK  violent  conduct  gave  umbrage  to  tmsat- 

*“IS  \  •  j  4.1  of  f\pfir  defined  to  make  himfelr  in-  tempts  to 

He  Vvras  afraid  that  C®Ur  ae  &  d  the  mQft  deftroy 

j  n-nt  snd  employed  mnnuations  ai  him. and 

dependent,  and  emp  y  ^  him  tQ  comc  t0  Italy.  fucceeds„ 

preffing  inftances  ir  _  .  even  conjectured  that 

Callus  forefaw  the  danger ,  it  is  ev_j  ^  bi$ 

he  entertained  fome  ^>g  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
fchemes  mifcarried,  >  *  .  whom  he  placed  all 

but  fine  died  on  the 
toad.  He  was  arrefted  at  Petuu  in  Noricum,  anu  ms 

her,nfttlnuus  being  now  intoxicated  with  his  power 
affumed T titles  of  Maftr  o(  tU  World,  and 
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This  riduculous  pride  was  accompanied  with  ali  the  ft, 

Creams  fiddT  d.fdST  '  *£??  ^  'nformerS  &  f*>>  a 

made  •  ,  .  f  )  ing  toeir  ‘villainy.-  Dreams  were  rnrf^ 

““  “St  fT,'“  P'rr°nS  ”'»»"«  imprudence- 

/  a,i,ci0‘e  tbem  ran  the  hazard  of  their  Jive*  if 
what  they  hod  dreamed  could  poflibly  befufceptible  of 

ri£for  ?erPf1!,6n'  An  ^former,  the  worthy  mi* 
ft  ,  /  j‘ie  ln,am°us  Paul,  was  ludicroufiy  ftyled  the 
nu.n  oj  dreams ,  becaufe  he  employed  himfeif  with  i 
good  of  fbcccfs  in  bra, led  Tbe 

STyity  10  '"C'ak  ***»  “  U*  »».ver. 

SsT  wiiu  “tTSilrf^prfc"idt  if'  r  ”h? 

ftantius  &  €C]  (^0!  a {  •  *,  liC  panegyrifls  have  praif- 

UUS-  cal  wr!  p«  ft  f  ,1S  ,Cle“inCy’  and  ieveral  cccleiiafd- 
Mr  I  P  pm ,  ?°W-  r if  nig‘ieft  cnc°rniums  upon  Callus. 
,V  i  f  a  aSJHdlG,0ui,y  remarked,  that  this  is  ow- 
-ng  to  h  s 'firm  adherence  to  the  true  religion  from 
waicn  his  brother  Julian  apoftatized.  If  he  was  euid-d 
by  the  counfels  of  Aetius/a  celebrated  Arian  arid  con 
iequentiy  was  a  bad  Catholic,  at  lead  he  always  rc- 

'  tyranny  d  5*  °  >  a!ld  his  vices  and 

tyranny  were  veiled  under  an  externa!  drew  of  piety 

Sk*  ,re " lo  “  T- rnm'  **° «  »„6*; 

objects  only  in  one  point  of  view  !  Ammianus  Marcel* 
linos,  an  author  generally  efteemed  for  his  judgment 
and  veiacify,  vvno  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  tranfadions 

dialed6 bvCfhIUfe-S  V Y  th°fe  Panegyrics  which  were 

rer  a  n  r b>  f  fp  r°f  P*Tty  or  adu!ation.  Fads  are 

of  deceiver  H  -Pra"“  3re  fr^uenti>’  on]y  ‘he  language 
?r,'  r  ;  .  ;r.t!lls  we  have  here  a  remarkable  exarnnle 

phia The*  of  ^  havi"S  been  made  a  fenator 

miftiUS‘  PV'kon  f  7  r  m  recompenfe  pronounced  a  pane- 

^eatXSo?^  iUSVin.Wh,Ch  he  extols  him  as  the 
bieatat  philofopher  of  the  empire.  So  impudently  is 

truth  fornetimes  fported  with.  ^ 

We'court,  f  ?is  frii?ce  was  as  eminent  in  politics  as  in  phMo- 
in  .Mking  op  A  :  lie  had  two  great  generals  left,  Urficinus  who 
two  gicat  had  fignalized  himfeif  m  the  Baft,  and  Sylvan^  who 

proteded 
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Wetted  Gaul  againft  the  barbarians  ;  and  theft  the  senera^ 
courtiers  conlpired  to  ruin.  The  latter ,  accufed  by  the  olhe, 
blacked  calumny,  expofed  to  a  thoufand  mfu  v 

:nff  every  thins  from  an  ungrateful  and  perfidious  cour,, 
determined  to  revolt,  and  caufed  himfelt  to  be  proaaim- 

had  been  before  ditgraced  ™  then 

SSL  loured  Shi‘; 
cotnmand,  in  hopes  that  the  two  ge¬ 
nesis  would  deftroy  each  other.  But  though .the *  court  , 
employed  Urficinus,  it  was  only  as  an r  ?  o  f  tpn 
treachery.  They  pretended  ignorance  of  thefcp ^ ■ 
by  Sylvanus,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks  tor 

behaviour  in  his  government.  r  .  nncj 

The  other  general  went  to  meet  him  at  Cologne  and 
finding  that  his  party  could  not  be  ruined  by  open  force 
made  ufe  of  artifice,  gained  Ins  confidence  by  afFe^in0 
toVympathize  with  his  difeontent  and  enter  into  Ins  pro- 
i*tts  corrupted  his  troops,  caufed  him  to  be  dam,,  am 
lamented  l  is  death,  as  was  done  by  the  whole  empire 

When  the  court  employed  Urficinus  »«««  Jjyj, 
odious  conmuluon,  then  mter. .Iron  »«  «  •»  =  ». 

him  to  his  power,  even  in  .  without risns- 

mained  in  Gaul  with  the  title  of  general,  but  without 

an  army.  The  troops  of  Sylvanus  had  immp  h 
di  foe  ril'd  ;  and  the  emperour  chofe  rather  to  lo.e  tn*t 
p  Sec  than  fend  fnpphes  .0  the  ff».  g™»  who 
merit  gave  him  umbrage  Thus  was  ' 
donedasaprey  to  the  barbarians.  Th.  Hanes,  tne 

Alemains  and  the  Saxons  ravaged  the  *).  “ 
deftroving  forty  five  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Uhine. 
Pannonia  and'  Upper  Mefui  were  laid  vvafb  by  the 
Quad!  and  Sarmatians  The  m.fer.es  of  the  Eaft  wc.- 
increafed  by  the  dreadful  incurfions  of  the  Lilians, 
while  Conftantius,  inattentive  to  every  1  ^ 
nnarrels  of  theoloeifts,  fpent  his  time  m  aiitmL  tirgly  em 
councils,  perfecuting  the  defenders  of .con  ^ 

provoking  the  zeal  ot  the  Catholic  hilltops,  and  „,„at. 
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ing  the  audacity  of  the  Arians  ;  and  thus  fomented  dis¬ 
coid  and  confufion  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  while 
i.he  frontiers  were  laiu  wafee  with  tire  and  fword.  Such 
was  the  philofopher  of  Themiftius. 


CHAP.  II. 

From  the  Promotion  of  Julian  till  Ms  Revolt. 


The  em- 
perour 
makes  Ju¬ 
lian  Cstt- 
far. 


Hoy/  the 
latter  had 
palled  his 
youth. 


deduced 
by  thePla- 
tonifts. 


ONS  i  ANT  I  US,  being  furrounded  by  fo  ma- 
.  —  ny.dangcis,  buffered  himfelf,  notwithftanding  his 
c^ru^’  t0  prevailed  upon  by  the  emprefs 
Eufebia  to  beftow  the  dignity  of  Caefar  upon  the  cele¬ 
brated  Julian,  with  whofe  character  it  is  now  proper  to 
acquaint  the  reader.  This  prince,  who  was  brother  to 
Gal  I  us,  and  coufm  german  of  the  epiperour,  had  been 
favoured  by  nature  with  the  happieft  difpofitions,  and 
formed  by  misfortune  and  ftudy,  whole  leftons  ordina¬ 
rily  far  furpafs  thole  taugnt  in  the  bofom  of  grandeur 
and  the  lap  of  pleafure.  They  had  endowed  him  with 
a  greatnefs  of  foul  fuperiour  to  the  nobility  of  his  birth, 
by  infpiring  him  with  a  love  of  virtue,  a  defire  of  inftruc- 
lion,  a  contempt  of  pleafures,  and  a  hatred  for  every 
thing  degrading  to  human  nature.  Upon  his  quitting 
the  caftle  of  Macellum,  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  and  his 
brother  had  been  confined  fix  years,  he  obtained  leave 
to  complete  his  ftudies,  firft  at  Conflantinople,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Athens.  There  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
only  by  his  modefty  and  an  intenfe  and  fuccefsful  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  ftudies.  Happy  if  he  had  made  the 
true  religion  the  balls  of  his  conduct  !  But  conceiving 
a  drilike  to  Cnriftianity,  becaule  his  fir  ft  preceptors  had 
tired  him  with  exercifes  of  devotion,  or  the  obftinate 
difputes  between  its  different  fe&s  had  given  him  a  dif- 
tafte  to  the  whole,  he  addicted  himfelf  entirely  to  Maxi¬ 
mus  of  Ephefus,  and  fome  other  Platonic  philofophers. 
He  foon  became  infatuated  with  their  abfurd  and  myf- 
terious  theurgy,  which  they  fhrouded  under  the  veil  of 

fublime 
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fublime  piety,  and  in  their  fchool  was  filled  with  fu- 
perftition  and  enthufiafm.  But,  though  fed uced  by 
frivolous  illufions,  he  at  lead:  attached  himfelf  to  fome- 
thing  real  by  his  drift  obfervance  of  moral  duties.  May 
we  not  give  to  Chriftianity  the  honour  of  tno.e  exam¬ 
ples  of  virtue  which  make  his  memory  refpeftable  ?  A 
Chriflian  education  had  unqueftionably  foflered  the 

feeds  of  it  in  his  heart.  .  ...  • 

Gallus,  while  he  was  Cacfar,  taking  alarm  at  the  in- 

cli nation  which  his  brother  even  then  fliewed  for  ido¬ 
latry,  fent  him  Aetius,  the  apoftle  of  Ananifm,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  fuperintendent,  and  as  an  eftimable  guide 
Julian,  by  an  affe&ation  of  zeal  for  that  fed-,  removed 
all  fufpicion  ;  and,  according  to  fome  ecclefiaftical  hn- 
torians,  in  order  the  better  to  difguife  his  real  fentiments, 
and  efcape  the  diftraftful  jealoufy  of  Confhmtine,  put 
on  the  monkifli  habit,  and  performed  the  office  of  dea¬ 
con.  After  the  death  of  Gallus  he  patted  feven  months 
in  a  kind  of  imprifonment ;  2-nd  had  it  not  been  for  the 
proteftion  of  Eufebia,  who  entertained  an  efteem  for 
him,  he  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate  with  his 

broth  0 1* 

The  emperour  named  him  Casfar  at  the  age  of  twenty 
three,  and  gave  him  his  fitter  Helena  in  marriage ;  but, 
far  from  admitting  him  to  (hare  his  confidence,  put  nim, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  into  trammels.  His 
domeflics  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled  with 
foies ;  his  friends  durfl  not  come  near  him  ;  and  though 
he  had  the  title  of  Csefar;  he  had  no  power. 

Being  made  governour  ot  Gaul,  a  council  was  ap^ 
pointed  for  him,  or  rather  fo  many  mailers  to  dired  his 
whole  conduct ;  he  had  few  troops,  little  money,  and 
nothing  in  his  own  difpoial.  With  whatever  faults  this 
prince  may  be  reproached,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire 
Jhs  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
when  we  fee  him  furmounting  fo  many  obflacks  in  the 

career  of  glory.  tit 

He  had  paffed  his  life  in  the  fchools,  where  he  had 

tv^n  contracted  the  ruff  of  pedantry  ;  was  neither  ac- 

Vol.  II.  S  quainted 


He  dif-  _ 
guifed  his 
inclina¬ 
tion  for 
idolatry. 


35$* 

Conltan- 
tius  gives 
him  no 
authority. 


Sends  him 
into  Gaul. 


Julian’s 
conduit 
in  that 
province. 
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quainted  with  the  arts  of  war  nor  government  ;  wanted 
experience,  and  was  deftitute  of  authority  ;  yet,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  adminiftration,  he  fticwed  himfelf 
a  man  of  fuperiour  abilities.  During  his  (lay  at  Vienna, 
where  he  re  tided  the  fir  ft  win  ter,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  the  art  of 
war.  He  fet- .his  troops  an  example  of  attention  to  dif- 
cipline  and  patience  of  fatigue  ;  his  diet  was  the  fame 
as  that  ot  the  common  foldiers,  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
all  the  inclemencies-  of  the  winter,  Hept  upon  a  hide,  and 
rofe  at  midnight,  allowed  himfelf  no  relaxation  from 
Makes  bufinefs,  and  ftudy  formed  his  foie  amufement..  By 
loved^and  methods  he  gained  the  admiration  and  affections 
rcipeded.  of  the  foldiery  ;  the  Gauls  refpeCted  and  loved  him  for 
his  equitable  adminiftration  of  juft'ke  ;  his  fuperintend- 
ents  funk  into  iniignificance,  for  he  did  every  thing 
without  their  help,  and  all  his  meafures  were  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  Two  panegyrics  on  Conftantius,  written 
by  him  about  that  time,'  arc  proofs  of  his  political  ad- 
drefs.  He  likfewife  concealed  his  religious  fentiments 
with  fo  great  dexterity,  that  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  was 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  praifes  him  as  a  pious 
pri  nee  in  the  fame  work  where  his  brother  is  deferibed 
as  an  enemy  to  the  church. 

Drives  out  Julian’s  exploi  ts  perfectly  correfponded  with  the  idea 
the  bar-  entertained  of  his  merit.  Every  one  of  his  campaigns 
was  attended  with  victory.  In  a  word,  by  an  equal  ex¬ 
ertion  of  fkill  and  courage,  he  freed  Gaul  from  the  Ale- 
mains,-  who  had  fpread  themfelves  through  the  whole 
country,  and  even  befieged  him  in  Sens  and,  after  cut¬ 
ting  their  army  to  pieces  near  Strafbourg,  carried  the 
terrour  of  his  arms  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine.  One 
thing  more  amazing  is,  that  the  courtiers  ridiculed  his 
victories,  while  Conftantius  ftupidly  arrogated  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  them  to  himfelf.  In  fu-ch  a  court,  all  decifions 
muft  have  been  unjuft  or  capricious. 

Conftan-  Conftantius,  who  had  chofen  Milan  for  his  ordinary 
toURome  reftdence,  made  a  progrefs  to  Rome*  in  order  to  cele* 

for  the  brate 

fir  ft  time. 
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brate  his  triumph  over  Magnentius :  an  odious  cere* 
mony,  as  civil  wars  afford  no  proper  fubjed  for  it. 

Having  never  before  feen  that  capital,  its  edifices  fill¬ 
ed  him  with  admiration  $  and  that  he  might  leave  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  vifit,  he  tranfported  from  Egypt  the  obe- 
lifk  of  Ramefes,  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  two 
feet  high,  and  had  been  deftined  by  Conftantine  for  an 
ornament  to  Conftantinople.  It  was  ereded  by  Sextus 
Quintus,  and  is  the  largeft  in  Rome. 

Though  the  emperour  before  his  entry  ordered  the  Though  a 
removal  of  the  celebrated  altar  dedicated  to  Vi  dory, 
which  had  been  ereded  anew  by  Magnentius  in  the  fe-a  toiera- 
nate  houfe,  he  vifited  the  temples  of  the  gods,-  praifed  Rome? 
their  founders,  appointed  Pagan  priefhs,  and  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  veftals.  Yet  he  had  forbidden  the 
offering  of  facrifices  under  pain  of  death,  at  lead  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  a  law  inferted  in  the  Theodofian  code, 
which  probably  was  never  promulgated.  (V.  Memoires" 
de  t  Acad .  dcs  Infcript.  t.  i$<)  In  religious  affairs  his 
condud  was  always  inconfiftent.  Though  he  tolerated 
Paganifm  at  Rome,  he  perfided  in  diflurbinglhe  empire 
by  his  zeal  for  Arianifm,  the  different  feds  of  which  he 
alternately  proteded  and  perfecuted,  regulating  his  con¬ 
dud  according  to  the  will  of  his  eunuchs  and  courtiers, 
by  whofc  intrigues  all  affairs  were  determined. 

Propofals  of  peace  had  been  offered  to  Sapor,  which  ss9> 
that  implacable  enemy  of  the  Romans  rejeded  as  in-  f0arms 
compatible  with  his  pretenfions ;  and,  being  inftigated 'dangerous 
by  a  man  of  great  fortune,  a  native  of  Mefopotamia,  fes;  pU 
who  had  been  obliged  by  oppreffive  treatment  to  leave  ^ntne 
the  empire,  he  refolved  not  to  content  himfelfas  former-  forms  a 
ly  with  fuclden  incurfions,  which  were  attended  with  flo  f^ur- 
durable  advantage,  but  to  pufh  the  war  with  vigour.  ficinus, 
Urficinus  then  commanded  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  eu- 
nuchs  advifed,  or  rather  ordered  him  to  be  recalled  at  enough  to 
the  conjundure  when  his  fervices  were  mod  wanted,  defigns?* 
The  whole  country  was  filled  with  murmurs  for  the  lots 
of  its  defender;  it  is  true  he  was  fent  back,  but  without 
authority,  and  only  that  he  might  bear  the  blame  of  the 
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mifcarriages  of  Sabinian,  a  weak  general,  utterly  unqua* 
lified  for  the  command.  This  wretched  court  rejoiced 
at  the  calamities  of  the  public,  provided  they  could  be 
made  fubfervient  to  the  ruin  of  men  of  exalted  merit, 
who  were  the  objects  of  its  jealoufy  and  hatred. 

Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  was  taken  by  Sapor  after  a 
long  fiege  which  coif  him  thirty  thoufand  men,  while 
the  attention  of  Conftantius  was  turned  on  affembling 
the  councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  theological  controverfies,  which  grew  fiercer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  multiplication  of  decifions  and  formula¬ 
ries  of  faith  $  but  of  thefe  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  again  at  the  end  of  this  reign. 

Julian’s  condudt  in  Gaul  formed  a  fingular  contrail 
to  that  of  the  emperour.  He  devoted  the  intervals  of 
leifure  from  the  war  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and 
relief  of  the  people.  Florentius,  his  prafehlus  praitorii, 
endeavouring  to  increafe  the  taxes  under  pretence  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  Julian  himfelf  dembnftrated  by  cal¬ 
culation,  that  they  were  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  all 
expenfes.  He  reduced  the  poll  tax  from  twenty  five  pie¬ 
ces  of  gold,  each  worth  about  fixteen  (hillings  of  our  mo¬ 
ney,  to  feven.  His  feverity  againfl  thofe  who  were  guil¬ 
ty  of  extortion  in  collecting  the  public  money,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  guarding  againfl  the  malice  of  accu- 
fers.  Numerius,  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  crime, 
denied  the  whole  charge ;  and.  there  being  no  proof,  the 
accufer  exclaimed — Who  will  ever  he  found  guilty ,  if  a 
denial  of  the  faB  he  fufficient  for  his  acquittal  ?  Julian  re¬ 
torted,  Who  will  ever  he  acquitted ,  if  hare  accujation  he 
fufficient  ground  to  find  him  guilty  ? 


CHAP.  III. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Conftantius* 

LORENTIUS,  and  other  enemies  of  juftice, 
failed  not  to  blacken  Julian  at  the  court,  to  render 
■orders  ju-  him  an  object  of  fufpicion,  and  taint  all  his  actions  with 
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the  poifon  of  calumny.  The  emperour  now  beheld 
him  only  in  the  light  of  a  rival,  and  with  a  view  to  dll- 
arm  him  ordered  the  flower  of  his  troops  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  from  whence  they  were  to  march  againft  the  Per- 
fians.  Thus,  after  four  glorious  campaigns,  Julian 
found  himfelf  at  the  eve  of  lofing  the  whole  fruit  of  his 
labours.  He  faw  that  fine  province  which  he  had  favcd 
and  reftored  to  a  flourilhing  condition,  on  the  point  ot 
falling  a  prey  to  thofe  barbarians  whom  he  had  van- 

quiftied.  .  ,  f  ,  , 

However,  he  obeyed,  publifhed  the  emperour  s  orders, 

and  urged  their  execution.  But  the  Gallic  troops,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  quitting  their  country  and 
their  families  to  carry  on  a  war  in  Aha,  took  quite  con¬ 
trary  meafures,  proclaimed  him  emperour  at  Paris,  and 
liftening  neither  to  his  remonftrances  nor  entreaties,  by 
dint  of  importunity  and  threats,  at  laid  obliged  him  to 
accept  the  diadem.  Several  writers  charge  him  with 
having  fecretly  direded  the  conipiracy  ;  but  of  this  they 
o^ive  no  evidence.  Perhaps  he  fhewed  more  teludance 
than  he  really  felt  j  but  as  his  molt  inveterate  enemies 
have  not  been  able  to  convid  him,  he  muft  be  acquitted 
by  hi  (lory.  Let  us  take  a  particular  view  of  his  condud 

in  a  conjuncture  fo  critical. 

His  fir  (I  ftep  was  granting  pardon  to  a  fet  of  traitors 

who  had  confpired  againft  his  life. .  He  then  declared 
to  his  foldiers  that  promotion  to  military  or  civil  offices 
Ihould  be  the  foie  reward  of  fervices,  and  that  whoever 
folicited  him  for  any  other  muft  exped  a  refufal.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Conftantius,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  violence  put  upon  him,  and  explained  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  compliance  ;  promiiing  ftill  to  retain  for  him 
the  dutiful  refped  of  a  fubjed,  reprefenting,  befides, 
that  the  Gallic  troops  would  never  confent  to  march  in¬ 
to  Aha,  and  the  abfolute  necefllty  or  (haring  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity  ;  and  concluded  with  ohferving  that  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  princes  would  be  produdive  of  the 
greateft  calamities.  Another  letter,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  made  public,  was  filled  with  reproaches 

dictated  by  refentment,  ine 
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The  emperour,  far  from  entering  into  a  negotiation, 
only  difpatched  fcvere  orders,  which  Julian  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  troops,  they  interrupted  him  with  the  cry 
of  Julian  emperour ;  the  province,  the  army ,  the  empire ,  re¬ 
quire  it.  After  this  he  hefitated  no  longer  in  fupporting 
a  meafure  on  which  he  faw  depended  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  friends.  If  revolting  againtt  a  fovereign  were 
in  any  cafe  juttifiable,  this  certainly  might  be  excufed, 
confidering  its  motives  and  circumftances. 

Julian,  having  nothing  to  hope  and  every  thing  to 
fear  from  Conftantius,  refalved  to  be  beforehand  with 
him.  He  took  his  meafures  with  prudence,  provided 
for  the  fecurity  of  Gaul,  and  exa&ed  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  his  troops.  His  foldiers  fwore  to  follow  wherever 
he  led  them,  though  thofe  very  men  had  refufed  to  quit 
their  own  country  in  compliance  with  the  emperour’s 
orders?  fo  different  fentiments  did  they  entertain  of  thofe 
two  princes !  He  inarched  on  foot  with  his  troops,  bare 
headed,  and  fhared  in  all  the  fatigues  of  the  common 
ioldiers.  He  furprifed  Sirmium  before  the  inhabitants 
even  had  intelligence  of  his  march,  and  feized  upon  the 
pafs  of  Succa,  between  mount  Hsemus  and  Rhodope 
at  the  entrance  of  Thrace.  Italy  and  Greece  eagerly 
dpoufed  his  party  ;  but  two  Pannoman  legions,  which, 
from  a  fufpicion  of  their  fidelity,  he  had  ordered  into 
Gaul,  having  revolted  on  their  march  and  feized  upon 
Aquifeia,  he  flopped  to  retake  that  place.  This  fiege 
would  neceflarily  take  up  a  long  time,  and  the  news 
from  the  Eaft  made  him  very  uneafy  ;  but  an  unfore- 
feen  event  at  once  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  the  empire, 
without  expofing  him  to  the  misfortune  of  fhedding 
Roman  blood. 

Sapor  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  Singara  and 
Bezabda,  two  important  cities  of  Mefopotamia,  Con? 
ftantius  made  an  unfuccefsfd  attempt  to  retake  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  Catholics,  Arians  and  Idolaters  joined  in  at¬ 
tributing  the  difgraceful  event  of  this  enterprife  to  his 
perfecution  of  their  refpective  religions,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  temerity  with  which  men  interpret  the 

judgments 
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judgments  of  Heaven.  He  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
waragainft  the  Perfuns,  when  he  received  the  news  of 
Julian's  rapid  march  ;  and  Sapor  having  retired,  he  fet 
out  from  Antioch  to  oppofe  the  .rebel,  but  could  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther  than  Cilicia,  where  he  was  feized  with  a 
burning  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  forty 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had,  like  his  father,  been 
baptized  when  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Though  he  ena&ed  a  few  good  laws,  made  fome  fuc-  He  did 
cefsful  expeditions,  gave  fome  inftances  of  clemency,  a”dlefod 
and  (hewed  fome  figns  of  virtue,  his  memory  is  not  the  g^deai 
lefs  odious  nor  contemptible,  for  the  mifehief  he  did  far01  iarm' 
outweighed  the  good.  To  mention  no  other,  the  reli¬ 
gious  quarrels  which  he  inflamed,  while  he  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  appeafing  them,  became 
an  incurable  wound  in  the  church  and  the  empire. 
Ammianus,  who  without  fanaticifm  was  attached  to 
the  ancient  worfhip  of  Rome,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on 
that  fubject:  “  By  a  womanifh  fuperflition  he  difturbed  Hedif- 
Chriftianity,  plain  and  fimple  as  the  nature  of  that 
cc  religion  is ;  and,  applying  himfelf  rather  curioufly  to  tueoiogi- 
“  fathom  its  depths,  than  to  regulate  its  pra&ice  in  acp!jtedf 
“  manner  becoming  his  dignity,  he  excited  great  divi- 
“  fions,  and  fomented  them  by  difputes  about  words ; 

“  he  exhaufted  the  funds  deftined  for  defraying  the  tra- 
“  veiling  expenfes  of  men  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
«  the  Bate,  by  keeping  the  bifliops  in  perpetual  motion 
“  for  the  holding  of  councils,  in  which  he  was  ambitious 
“  of  preferibing  the  mode  of  worfhip  and  the  rules  of 
“  belief.” 

The  teflimony  of  this  hiftorian  ought  to  have  the 
more  weight,  as  his  impartiality  has  railed  doubts  with 
regard-to  his  religion  :  fome  people  are  even  of  opinion 
that  he  was  fecretiy  attached  to  Chriftianity. 

Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  ecclefiaftical  sentI- 
quarrels,  which  were  inceffantly  envenomed  by  the  dif-  ™ned  com- 
cord  of  the  bifhops,  or  the  imprudence  and  cabals  of  the  p^s  of 
-  court,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  make  one  important  re-  ans. 
mark.  The  Arians  took  refuge  in  deceitful  fubtilties ; 
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in  appearance  they  confefied  the  divinity  of  the  Word, 
they  faid  be  was  like  the  Father  (o/uotovnot)  but  they  ob- 
ftinatcly  rejected  the  word  confubftantial  (c^owce)  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  Chriftian  world  was  fet  in  a  flame  for 
a  fyllable,  for  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  feripture,  as  if 
that  word  had  not  expreffed  the  thing  itfelf,  and  been 
rendered  facred  by  tjie  judgment  of  the  church. 

The  council  of  Rimini,  in  359,  compofcd  of  four 
hundred  bifhops,  more  than  three  fourths  of  whom 
were  Catholics,  after  having  at  firft  refufed  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  Nicene  creed,  being  at  laft  intimidated 
by  the  mandates  of  the  court,  admitted  a  formulary, 
bearing  that  the  Son  is  in  every  thing  like  the  Father . 
This  example  was  followed  by  that  of  Seleucia,  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Conftantinople.  “  The 
“  fubferiptions  that  were  every  where  exadted,”  fays 
Fleury,  “raifed  great  difturbances  in  the  church.  It 
was  a  kind  of  perfccution  more  dangerous  than  that 
c  of  the  Pagans,  becaufe  it  fprung  up  in  her  bofom. 
Almoft  all  fubferibed  to  the  errour,  even  though  they 
difbelieved  it :  only  a  very  fmall  number  were  ex¬ 
empted,  either  becaufe  they  had  refolution  enough  to 
“  refufe  compliance,  or  were  too  obfeure  to  attract  no- 
64  ticc..  All  the  reft  yielded  to  the  torrent,  fome 
ct  (boner,  fome  later,  through  motives  of  fear,  felf  intereft, 
4£  or  ignorance.  The  pretence  of  maintaining  peace  and 
ce  fu& million  to  the  will  of  the  emperour  induced  almoft 
<£  all  the  prelates  to  join  the  Arian  communion.”  (Fiji. 
Ecclejtaji.  L .  14 .)  But  the'  refolution  of  the  Hilarys, 
Athanaliufes,  &c.  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  Ni¬ 
cene  faith,  after  fo  many  ftorms,  at  laft  prevailed. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  ardency  of  their  zeal  had 
not  fometimes  prompted  them  to  a  condudl  deftrudtiye 
of  the  faith,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  refpedt  due  to  the 
fovereign.  Some  holy  prelates  wrote  fevere  invedtives 
againft  Confiantius,  which  they  add  reft  ed  to  hi  m  felf  $ 
and  thefe  were  commended  and  imitated  by  others. 
(F.  Fleury  Cr  f  Hift.  de  /’  Eglife  Gallic.)  A  firft  exam¬ 
ple,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  produced  others  of  a  more 
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dangerous  nature  j  in  their  eyes  a  prince  who  favoured 
herety  was  no  longer  clothed  with  the  imperial  majefty ; 
though  formerly  it  had  been  acknowledged  even  in  the 

tyrants  who  perfecuted  Chnftianity.  • 

y  This  diverfity  of  condud  proceeded  from  he  differ-  why  kf, 
ence  of  fituation.  The  bilhops  had  moft  of  them  been  WM  id 
loaded  with  riches  and  honours  by  Conftantine  ;  and.  be-  iojm. 
iqo-  provoked  by  the  mortifications  and  uneafinels  given  th  for, 
them  by  his  fon,  whofe  character  was  far  from  enfunng  -iy. 
him  refpedt,  and  inflamed  by  the  difputes  on  religion, 
which  were  carried  on  with  exceffive  acrimony,  they 
naturally  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  their  primitive  mo¬ 
d-fly  The  moft  virtuous  buffered  themfelves  to  be 
hurried  away  by  zeal  ;  the  others  were  elated  with  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peopie  ;  fome,  courtly 
and  fawning,  gave  themfelves  up  to  intrigue  and  the 
purfuits  of  ambition,  while  others  thought  tney  honour¬ 
ed  God  by  defying  their  fovereigns.  . 

Leontius  of  Tripoli  was  audacious  enough  to  refufc  Audac.ou. 
paying  a  refpedful  vifit  to  the  emprefs  Eufdbia  he  tt 
prefenbed  the  ceremonial  which  he  expeded  fhould  be 
ufed  on  that  occafion.  When  1  enter ,  jhejhall  immediately 
rife  and  advance  to  meet  me  ;  Jhe  Jhall  bozo  low  to  receive 
m  ble fling.  When  I  am  feated,  jhe  J, hall  mod£ly  continue 
Handing  till  I  give  her  a  fign  to  fit  down.  The  emprefs 
demanded  fatisfadion  for  this  infult ;  but  the  emperour, 
dreading  that  he  too  ihould  be  expofed  to  fome  affront, 
commended  the  condud  of  tne  bilhop.  _ 

The  greateft  part  of  the  mifehiefs  which  infefted  toe  The  em- 
church,  and  neceflarily  reverted  upon  fociety,  weie  oc-thecaufe 
cationed  by  the  weaknefs  and  imprudence  of  this  prince,  of  ^ 
Under  a  wife  emperour  the  difputes  would  have  been 
kfs  violent,  or  at  leaft  the  fupreme  authority  would  not 
fiavc  been  brought  into  contempt. 
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Government  of  Julian. — His  Endeavours  to  defray  Chrif- 

tianhy. 

THE  moment  that  the  death  of  Conftantius  wa* 
__  made  public,  all  hearts  were  turned  to  Julian. 
The  fame  of  his  exploits  and  virtues  attracted  the  vene* 
ration  of  the  public.  The  event  which  gave  him  peace¬ 
able  pofteffion  or  the  throne  was  even  looked  upon  as 
fupernatural,  ana  he  was  received  at  Conftantinople 
with  equal  joy  and  refpecl.  He  celebrated  the  funeral 
or  the  deceafed  emperour  with  magnificence,  and  af- 
fetfted  to  lament  his  death,  though  it  is  impoffible  his 
regret  fliould  have  been  fincere.  One  of  his  firft  cares 
was  to  crebf  a  chamber  of  juftice  for  the  punifliment  of 
thofe  who  fliould  be  convibled  of  having  abuftd  their 
credit  under  the  laft  reign.  Three  celebrated  informers, 
Paul,  Apodemus,  and  the  eunuch  Eufeb.ius,  who  was 
great  chamberlain,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and 
this  a&  of  feverity  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  But 
tne  public  cenfured  fome  arbitrary  fentences,  which,  as 
almoft  conftantly  happens  on  fuch  occafions,  fell  upon 
innocent  perfons.  P 

Numberleis  abufes  called  aloud  for  reformation,  eft 
pecially  in  the  emperour’s  hou-fehold,  where  a  multitude 
of  ufclefs  officers  preyed  upon  the  fubftance  of  the  flate  ; 
tnere  weie  a  thoufand  barbers,  a  thoufand  cooks,  and 
the  reft  in  proportion,  all  infatiable  and  unprincipled 
mcn,  who  fpared  nothing  to  gratify  their  luxury  and 
rapacity,  i  he  public  treafure  was '  {wallowed  up  in 
this  bottomlefs  gulf,  nor  was.it  long  before  Julian  per¬ 
ceived  it.  Having  fent  for  a  barber,  and  feeing  a  man 
enter  magnificently  d  refled-— /  wanted  a  barber ,  faid  he, 
not  a  Jenator .  This  man,  befides  a  confiderable  (alary 
and  large  gratifications,  had  twenty  fervants  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  horfes  kept  for  him  at  the  emperour’s  expen fe.  All 

the 
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the  barbers  were  difcharged  except  one,  and  even  he, 
faid  the  prince,  is  fuperfluous  to  a  man  who  wears  his  beard. 
He  did  the  fame  by  the  eunuchs,  and  ail  the  officers 

whom  he  thought  unneceflary.  #  .  ■  ,  , 

Perhaps  this  reformation  was  principally  directed  by 
an  extravagance  of  philofophy.  But  the  people  ought 
to  think  themfelves  happy  in  having  fuch  a  philolapher 
for  their  fovereign,  rather  than  a  matter  who  would  la- 
vifli  their  money  in  vain  parade.  He  protefted  them 
apainft  the  oppreffion  of-  the  financiers  and  the  l.cen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  and  adminiftered  juftice  with 
equal  care  and  difpatch  :  this  he  thought  an  meufpen- 
lible  duty,  and  in  every  determination  aimed  only  at 
the  pood  of  the  fubje&s.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
flattery,  and  being  one  day  highly  applauded  by  the 
lawyers  for  his  fentence  in  a  certain  cauf h—I  Jhoiild  be 
proud  of  thofe  encomiums,  faid  he,  if  I  thought  they  who 
be  flowed  them  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  cenfure  me 
had  I  riven  a  contrary  decifm .  It  was  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  maxims  of  government,  that  the  ancient  laws  and 
cufloms  ought  to  be  rigidly  obferved ,  unlefs  fame  great  public 
benefit  obliges  to  a  deviation,  A  maxim  w,hich,  thougn 
generally  true,  he  falfely  applied  to  Christianity.  .  _ 

AmoiF  ftriking  marks  of  wifdom,  we  lee  in  this 
prince  an  affectation  of  modefty,  fometimes  unbecoming 
his  rank  ;  in  general,  he  carried  things,  m  themfelves 
laudable,  to  a  faulty  excefs.  It  was  cuftomary  for  the 
emperour  to  attend  the  new  confute  to  the  fen  ate  ;  and 
Mamertinus  and  Nevitus,  who  had  been  graced  with 
that  title,  coming  to  the  palace  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremonial,  Julian  went  to  meet  them,  receive^ 
them  in  their  litter,  afked  their  orders  for  fettmg  out, 
placed  them  with  his  own  hands  in  the  cuiule  chair, 
and  walked  before  them  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
His  panegyric,  pronounced  by  Mamertinus,  is  ltili  ex¬ 
tant  ;  it  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  but  fuch  as 
0Uaht  not  to  have  been  pleafing  to  phiiofophic  ears. 
However,  cuftom  had  made  thofe  addrefles  of  adulation 
too  frequent  ;  and  even  Trajan  had  liflened  to  his  own 
praifes  from  the  mouth  of  Pliny.  n£ 
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Exceflive  One  day  when  the  emperour  was  haranguing  the  fe- 
pakTto5  nate>.  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  philofopher 
iofoPh*~  from  Ionia  ;  upon  which  he  rofe  abruptly, 

Maximus.. em  braced  him,  and,  having  ufhered  him  into  the  houfe, 
loaded  hnu  with  praifes,  paid  him  all  the  honours  due 
from  a  pupil  to  an  old  mailer,  whofe  ielTons  deferved 
the  moil  lively  acknowledgments ;  and,  after  the  ferrate 
was  difmiffed,  walked  out  with  him  hand  in  hand. 

JacefiTied  The  invitationb  of  the  Prince  crowded  the  palace  with 
with  fo-  a- multitude  of  Sophifts,  men  entirely  unworthy  of  his 
phifts.  confidence  ;  and  the  philofophic  garb  became  a  cloak 
iOi  ambition  and  feif  intereil.  True  philofophers  are 
always  rare,  even  when  they  arc  refpedted. 

He  pur-  Julian  had  long  hated  Chriftianity,  which  he  abjured 
Iboiiih  the  moment  that  he  was  inverted  with  the  fovereignty. 
Chrif-  His  chief  aim  was  to  deftroy  that  fublime  religion,  be- 
bu!Hwnh-  caufe  he  regarded  it  as  definitive  of  the  public  weal ; 
out  open-  doubtlefs  confounding  the  religion  itfelf  with  the  abufes 
•utingU.  crept  into  it  from  the  partions  and  prejudices 

of  men.  He  was  inrtigated  to  this  attempt  by  his  phi¬ 
lofophers,  who,^  for  the  moft  part,  advifed  violent  mea- 
lures ;  but  thefe  were  equally  repugnant  to  his  principles 
and  difpolition.  He  had  too  much  humanity  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  and  too  much  good 
lenle  not  to  fee  the  inutility  and  hazard  of  a  fanguinary 
perfection ;  he  therefore  formed  his  plan  with  the  moft 
profound  policy,  and  without  openly  perfecuting  the 
worfhippers  of  Jefus  Chrirt,  did  more  mifehief  to  his  re¬ 
ligion  than  all  thofe  who  had  let  looie  their  ra^e  a°ainft 
it.  °  a 
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“  He  knew,”  fays  Libanius  (Or.  13.)  £C  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  confciences  are  fruitlefs ;  that  bodily 
diftempers  may  fometim.es  be  cured'  by  tying  down 
the  patients,  but  neither  fword  nor  fire  can  deftroy 
belief.  If  the  hand  offers  facrifice,  the  heart  d downs 
it,  charges  the  body  with  weaknefs,  and  perfifts  in  its 
fe-ntiments.  Men  do  not  change  their  opinions,  but 
only  pretend  to  change  them.  Thefe  hypocrites  af¬ 
terwards  afk  forgi vends  of  the  party  they  have  feemed 


to 


* 
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><  to  abandon  ;  and  they  who  have  periflied  under  pu¬ 
ce  piflim-nt  receive  divine  honours.”  If  we  may  judge 
from  this  paffage,  Libanius  deferved  the  emperour  s 
efteem  ;  and  that  prince  aftually  made  u!e  01  his  coun- 

Let  us  take  a  particular  view  of  Julian  s  condut 
an  affair  of  fuch  delicacy.  In  quality  of  mgn  pm.ii,  1  0biervcr 
fet  the  example  of  the  religion  he  propofed  to  re-etta-  „f  thera- 
blifh,  zealouily  performed  the  functions  01  his  office  in 
prefid ing  at  the  Pagan  ceremonies,  {hewed  the  rooft  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  thus  infpiied  fuper  _  - 
tious  minds  with  the  fame  fentiments  of  devotion,  while 
others  made  it  a  duty  apparently  to  imitate  mm..  _ 

A  religion  without  morality,  when  dofely  examined.  He  join* 
appears  contemptible.  This  effential  defeft  gave  the 
Chriftians  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  Fagans,  whom  eep.sof 
they  reproached  with  being  obliged  to  borrow  from  phi- 
lofophy  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  thofe  duties  which  it 
is  the  bufmefs  of  religion  to  inculcate  and  prelcnbe. 

Julian  was  compelled  to  own  the  excellency  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  this  refpeft,  and  u(ed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  introduce  morality  into  1  agamfm..  He 
ordered  its  precepts  to  be  joined  to  the  ceremonial  or 
worfhip,  and  publicly  taught ;  above  all,  zeamufly  en¬ 
forcing  the  practice  of  that  charity  by  which  Chriltians 

are  difhinguilhed.  „  ,  t  .  - 

As  the  example  of  the  priefes  has  full  greater  inliu-  He  pre- 

ence  over  the  people  than  their  difeourfes,  he  exhorted 
them  in  his  writings  to  obferve  a  conduct  worthy  01  virtue™ 
their  office,  and  draws  up  a  plan  for  that  purpoie,  m>h‘i>'e 
which  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  forbid  them  to  read  certain 
books,  which,  fays  he,  gradually  ktndle  the  flame  of  t.ie 
taflions.  He  requires  of  them  the  love  of  the  gods  and 
of  mankind,  as  the  principal  duties  of  their  profeff.on  ; 
he  commands  them  to  be  refpefted,  but  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  themfelves  retpeftable.  He  defcribes  the 
dignity  of  their  miniftry,  by  calling  them  the  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  will  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  the  guarantees  of 

th1'  conduct  of  men  towards  the  gods.  According  to  him, 

J  they 
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they  never  ought  to  vifit  the  great,  or  men  in  authority* 

except  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  poor,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  - r  ' 

He  turns  >  While  he  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  idolatry  again 

tins  hno  lJ}}°  credlt>  he  took  every  means  tacitly  to  undermine 
ridicule.  Cnriftianity.  Fully  pcrfuaded  that  ridicule  and  com 
tempt  are  more  effectual  means  for  accompliihing  this 
purpofe  than  the  infti&ing  of  tortures,  he  forbid  the 
Galileans  (by  which  name  he  called  the  difciples  of  Je- 
lus  Chrift)  to  be  ill  treated  on  account  of  their  religion, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  they  are  rather  objects  of  companion  than 
haired ;  they  wander  in  the  dark  on  the  mofl  efjential  points , 
and  abandon  the  worjhip  of  the  gods  to  adore  the  remains  of 
menfs"  carcafes ’  ^d.tke  bones  of  dead  men.  He  recalled  to  Con- 
their  di-  ftantjnople  all  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  by  Con- 
viSons.  flantius,  whether  Catholics  or  Arians ;  and  reflored  the 
churches  to  the  bifliops,  with  a  view  to  rekindle  among 
them  thofe  fatal  diffenfions  which  had  been  productive 
of  fo  many  rnifchiefs ;  for  he  knew ,  faith  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  in  hyperbolical  and  emphatic  expreffion, 
he  knew  that  fav  age  beajls  few  left  cruelty  to  mankind  than 
Chrifians  generally  dif played  in  their  difputes  with  one 
another. 

He  op-  He  oppofed  an  apparent  moderation  to  the  violence 
deration  zeab  ancl  thus  turned  its  exceffes  to  his  ad van - 

to  out-  tage.  Maris  of  Calcedon,  an  old  man,  of  the  Arian 
S  fc^f>  who  had  loft  his  fight,  having  publicly  ihfulted 
nim  at  a  facriftce — Be  ft  lent,  thou  inferable  blind  wretch , 
laid  the  emperour  to  him,  the  Galilean ,  thy  god,  will  not 
ref  ore  ttiee  to  thy  fight, — I  thank  him ,  replied  the  bifhop, 
for  f paring  me  the  pain  of  beholding  an  apqftate  like  thee  • 

to  which  Julian  made  no  reply,  but  continued  the  fa- 
crifice. 


He  pro¬ 
hibits  the 
ChriHians 


The  Chriftians  had  fome  men  of  abilities,  who, 
ploying  themfelves  as  teachers  of  literature  and  the 


em- 

fei- 


!  each  in  enccsy  t°°k  that  opportunity  of  infinuating  the  belief 
literature,  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  de- 

attend- n  cryinS  Pa£anifm-  They  were  formidable  enemies  to 
ingenthe  philofophers,  and  defended  the  truth  with  the 


fchools. 


fame 
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{kme  arms  with  which  thefe  attacked  it.  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage,  and  render  them 
contemptible  by  their  ignorance,  they  were  prohibited 
by  the  emperour  from  teaching  .grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy  ;  under  this  pretence,  that  as  they 
did  not  believe  the  religious  do&rine  of  the  Greeks, 
they  could  not,  without  -•  being  guilty  of  a  fhameful 
impofture,  make  ule  of  the  books  which  contained 
thofe  tenets.  The  fame  edict  permitted  the  Chrif- 
tians  to  attend  the  fchools ;  hut  of  *  this  privilege 
they  were  afterwards  deprived  by  a  counter  eduft,  be- 
caufe  for  them  the  g of  pel  ought  to  be  fuffiejent .  A  prohi¬ 
bition,  which  A  mm  tan  us  blames  as  a  piece  of  crue.ty  , 
but,  however,  was  well  calculated  for  producing  its  ef¬ 
fect.  In  the  fequel  we  (ball  have  too  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  feeing  how  prejudicial  ignorance  may  be  to 
religion  ;  and  Julian’s  policy  luggeffed  to  him  a  me¬ 
thod  which  could  fcarcely  fail  of  anfwering  his  puipole. 

Self  intereft  being  the  great  mover  of  die  human  He  prae- 
heart,  the  emperour  made  that  his  principal  engine  thouland 
aaainft  Chriftianity.  All  favours  and  dignities  were  methods 
beftowed  executively  upon  idolaters ;  the  faithful  were  or  ^baie 
abandoned  to  contempt  and  opprefiion.  He  revoked  them, 
the  privileges  of  the  clerks,  abohfhed  tne  diftributions 
eflablifhed  by  Conflantine  for  their  benefit,  and  thatof 
widows  and  virgins,  obliged  the  Chriflians  to  rebuild 
the  temples  at  their  own  expenfe,  and  excluded  them 
from  all  employments,  telling  them,  that  by  their  law 
they  were  forbidden  to  ufe  the  fword  ;  the  courts  of 
iuftice  were  (but  againfl  them,  becaufe  the  fame  lavv 
condemned  fuits  and  quarrels.  .  If  they  complained  of 
bein0,  taxed  above  their  proportion  by  the  governours, 
bis  anfwer  was,  Doth  not  the  gof pel  teach  you  to  defpife  the 
good  things  of  this  world ,  and  to  fuffer  wrong  with  pa¬ 
tience  ?  He  feized  an  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  opu¬ 
lent  church  of  Edeffa,  in  order  to  facilitate  to  the  Gali¬ 
leans  the  path  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven .  He  made  differ¬ 
ence  in  religion  a  fufficient  reafon  for  divorce,  which 

was  an  cafy  method  for  increafing  the  number  of  apoi- 

tates. 
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lates.  In  a  word,  he  fet  in  motion  all  the  fprings  of 
refined  policy  againfr  a  fet  of  men  whom  he  wanted  to 
feduce  and  pervert,  but  was  unwilling  to  honour  with 
martyrdom. 

The  in-  .  The  indifcrcet  and  rafh  zeal  of  a  number  of  Chrif- 
*eaCireof  t^ans>  who  overthrew  the  altars,  fiatues,  and  even  tem- 
fome  _  pies,  'or  by  their  tumults  violated  the  public  peace,  oc- 
caufes anS  cafioned  an  efFufion  of  blood  in  the  provinces.  46  In 
“  feveral  places,”  fays  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  “  efpe- 
t*  be  4  peciaily  in  the  Eaft,  where  the  paffions  are  inflamed 

nfed.  “  by  the  climate,  the  Pagans,  elated  with  their  prefent 

“  good  fortune,  infulted  the  Chriflians,  who,  lefs  mind- 
“  ful  of  the  rules  prefcribed  by  the  gofpel  than  of  their 
“  pafh  profperity,  returned  injury  for  injury,  and  infult 
“  for  infult.  From  words  they  came  to  blows,  and 
“  from  blows  to  fedition.”  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
therefore,  if  the  governours  of  provinces,  who  were  ene¬ 
mies  to  Chriflianity,  carried  their  feverity  beyond  the 
limits -prefcribed  to  them.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
afiertions  of  fome  refpe&able  authors,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  this  point  they  conformed  to  the  fecret  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  prince.  The  infliction  of  punifhment, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  religion,  was  certainly  contrary  to 
his  views,  and  the  plan  he  had  fo  artfully  laid  down. 
Julian’s  But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  being  led  into 
tSmT111'  ^ie  m°ft  a’Dfurd  pradices  by  a  blind  fuperftition.  He 
fiicrificed  numberlefs  vidtims,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer 
bid  fair  for  deftroying  the  breed  of  cattle..  This  is  die 
expreflion  of  Ammianus  himfeif,  who  allures  us,  that 
the  expenfe  of  celebrating  the  facrifices,  and  performing 
the  ceremonies,  became  burdenfome  to  the  ftate  ;  that 
the  foldiers  almofl  every  clay  feafled  upon  the  Belli  of* 
the  oblations ;  that  they  drank  to  excefs,  efpecially  the 
.•  Gauls,  and  were  then  guilty  of  every  kind  of  licentiouf-' 
nefs.  St.  Chryfoftam  a'flerts,  that  during  the  religious 
ceremonies,  the  emperour  was  accompanied  by  crowds 
of  debauchees ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  accufes 
him  of  fecret  abominations,  of  nodurnal  facrifices, 
where  human  blood  was  fhed.  But,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked 
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marked  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  44  We  ought  not  The 
46  eafily  to  credit  difcoveries  publifhed  after  the  death  of  bought 
44  Julian,  when  the  hatred  of  the  public  had  riot  yetbyfome 
44  fubfided  ;  and  fometimes  popular  report  fiirnifhes 
44  tales  fo  well  contrived*  as  to  deceive  authors  the  leaftcious. 

44  inclined  to  impofe  upon  their  readers.”  I  fh all  add 
an  obfervation  ftill  riiore  ftriking.  St.  Gregory,  while 
pouring  out  invedtives  againlt  Julian,  fpeaks  of  Con- 
fhntius  not  only  as  an  excellent  prince,  but  as  a  faint. 

If  we  confider  the  circumftances,  this  partiality  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  efpecially  in  a  work  of  eloquence  :  it 
ought  to  be  a  lefTon  to  the  reader  to  be  cautious  in 
forming  a  judgment.  It  argues  great  ignorance  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  to  be  furprifed  at  feeing  the  tnoft  refpe&a- 
ble  men  fometimes  giving  way  to  prejudice  s  and  he 
mull  be  a  foe  to  juftice  and  humanity,  who  will  not 
fairly  weigh  the  reafons  that  in  fuch  cafes  weaken  their 
teftimony4 


CHAP.  II. 

Perfian  JVar-. — End  of  Julian's  Reign. 

DURING  thefe  attempts  to  deflroy  Chriftianity,  362. 

the  emperour  was  laying  the  plan  of  a  great  en-  '7ar  “n" 
terpriie  againft  the  Perlians.  His  intention  was  to  re-a*amftthe 
venge  upon  Sapor  the  injuries  done  to  the  Roman  Perlians* 
name  ;  and  by  his  economy,  the  wifdom  of  his  adminif- 
tration,  and  the  terrour  with  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  ftruck  by'the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Afia.  He  fet  out 
from  Conftantinople  in  the  year  362.  The  weftern 
provinces  were  fcarcely  fenfible  of  his  abfence,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  profound  tranquillity  till  his  death  •  his  very 
name  being  fufhcient  to  curb  thofe  fierce  and  rapacious 
nations,  who  incelTantly  threatened  the  empire.  Sapor 
having  fent  propofals  of  peace,  he  threw  down  the  letter 
with  contempt,  faying,  that  he  would foon  give  an  anfwer 
Vol.  II.  T  ifl 
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in  f  erf  on.  He  was  a  hero  incapable  of  weakncfs ;  but 
what  hero  can  reckon  upon  his  fortune  ? 

Public ca-  The  public  calamities  with  which  the  empire  was 
i amities.  ^en  afflidhec]  were  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  this  expedition.  Nieomedia,  which  a  Ihort  time  be¬ 
fore  had  fuffered  feverely  by  an  earthquake,  was  entire¬ 
ly  deftroyed  by,  a  new  fhock  $  feveral  other  cities  met 
with  the  fame  fate  ;  and  feme  were  fwallowed  up  by 
the  fea.  An  excefflve  drought  was  fucceeded  by  a  pef- 
tilence  and  famine,  which  Julian  endeavoured  to  reme¬ 
dy,  by  fixing  corn  at  a  low  price ;  he  caufed  confldera- 
ble  quantities  of  it  to  be  imported ;  but  the  dealers  aban¬ 
doned  a  trade  by  which  they  could  not  make  fufficient 
Monopo-  profit ;  and  forne  rich  avaricious  men  privately  purchaf- 
cora°f  dl  the  grain,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  at  an  exceflive 
rate,  which  furnifhes  a  remarkable  inflance  in  favour  of 
a  free  trade.  Antioch,  where  the  emperour  then  refid- 
ed,  was  filled  with  complaints  and  murmurs  againfl  his 
conduct, 

Julian  in-  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  whor  except  a  very  few, 
Antioch*  profefled  the  Chriftian  religion,  though  their  manners 
were  licentious  and  their  dispositions  frivolous,  judging 
of  men  by  their  appearance,  fond  of  fhew,  magnificence 
and  pleafures,  regardlefs  of  merit,  or  rather  openly  def- 
piling  it,  derided  a  prince  who  had  turned  his  court  into  & 
fchool  of  philofophy,  and  the  aufterity  of  whole  manners 
they  looked  upon  as  a  cenfure  of  their  licentioufnefs. 
Their  malignant  wit  was  excited  by  his  air  of  rufticity, 
his  train  of  philofophers,  his  fuperftitious  devotion,  and, 
above  all,  his  long  and  Shaggy  beard  ;  (for  in  this  refpedt 
he  imitated  the  pradice  of  the  philofophers);  they  turned 
him  into  ridicule,  and  had  the  infolence  to  infult  him 
with  fatirical  libels, 

Hereven.  He  revenged  himfelf  only  by  writing  a  fatire,  which, 
fdfbima  though  juft,  was  unfuitable  to  his  dignity.  This  work 
fatireyen-  is  ftill  extant,  under  the  title  of  Mifopogon ,  or  the  hater 
XM;/tpo  on  °f  beard  :  in  it  he  afFeds  to  cenfure  his  own  con- 
J  °g0n  dud,  and  reproach  himfelf  with  a  thoufand  faults,  in 
order  to  give  a  more  lively  pidure  of  the  diforders  which 

prevailed 
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prevailed  in  Antioch .  His  performance  was  anfwered, 
and  he  made  no  reply ;  but  when  he  quitted  the  place 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  again  enter  its  walls. 

He  appointed  Alexander  its  governour,  a  mail  of  inflex¬ 
ible  and  turbulent  difpofition.  I  know  well,  faid  the 
emperour,  that  Alexander  does  not  deferve  a government , 
hut  Antioch  deferves  fuck  a  governour.  This  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  his  choice  was  directed  by  paflion; 
it  was  a  deviation  from  thofe  principles  of  wifdom  which 
did  honour  to  his  philofaphy. 

Several  laudable  adions  afterwards  clone  by  him  de-  He  par- 
ferve  the  higheft  encomiums;  Ten  Chriftian  foldiers 
having  entered  into  a  plot  to  aflaflinate  him,  he  con- and  rets  an 
tented  himfelf  with  difmifling  them,  after  a  fevere  repri- 
mand.  Having  found  among  his  baggage  a  large  flock  troops, 
of  wines  and  other  liquors,  he  faid — A  Joldier  ought  only 
to  drink  the  wine  he  gains  by  his  fword  ■,  I  am  a  Joldier , 
and  do  not  dejire  to  he  treated  better  than  others  ;  and  re¬ 
jected  with  indignation  thofe  fuperfluities  of  luxury; 

In  a  fpeech  to  his  troops  he  declared,  that  in  time  of 
war  he  required  a  ready  obedience,  but  when  that  was 
at  an  end  was  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  privilege  of 
princes  who  fubfiitute  their  arbitrary  pkafure  in/lead  of  rea - 
(on  and  juft  ice  ;  that  he  would  alloiv  every  perfon  to  demand 
of  him  an  account  of  his  conduit  >  and  be  ready  to  fatisfy 
them.  Always  fetting  an  example  of  afliduity,  patience, 
and  valour,  he  infufed  a  {pint  of  heroifln  into  his  fol¬ 
diers,  and  (hewed  himfelf  a  fkilful  general  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  Here  it  is  that  he  appears  really  the 
great  man; 

After  a  dangerous  march  through  Aflyria,  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris;  On  this  fide  of  the  ri-  freldvan- 
ver  flood  the  city  of  Cache,  near  the  ruins  of  the  fa-  *0hfe 
mous  Seleucia  on  the  other  was  Cteflphon,  the  capital  theT.^ris, 
of  the  Perflan  empire.  If  the  Roman  fleet  failed  from  ^fbpyroh'ig 
the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris  below  Ctefiphon,  it  would  know- 
be  expofed  to  inevitable  deftruClion,  and  the  army  be  bifloCr)of 
entirely  unprovided  with  neceflaries  for  the  fiege.  A 
knowledge  of  hiftory  was  on  that  occafion  of  no  (mail 

T  2  fervice 
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fervice  to  the  emperour.  He  knew  that  a  .  canal  had 
formerly  been  drawn  between  thofe  rivers,  which  he  .dll- 
covered  after  a  painful  fearch,  though  no  traces  of  it  at 
that  time  remained.  It  was  then  cleared,  and  the  fleet 

failed  through  it.  „ 

However,  this  did  not  facilitate  his  pafiage  oier  the 

Tigris.  The  banks  were  fteep,  and  lined  with  troops 
and  armed  elephants,  the  fight  of  which  ftruck  a  panic 
into  the  foldiers.  In  order  to  diffipate  their  fears,  Ju-  • 
lian  celebrated  military  games  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
was  making  preparations,  and  ordering  the  embarkation, 
which  was  performed  under  favour  of  the  night.  The 
Tertians  fet  fire  to  the  firft  veffels  that  crofted.  Courage , 
cried  the  emperour ;  we  are  mafters  of  the  hank  ;  that  fame 
is  the  fignal  I  ordered  to  he  given .  .  The  army  believed 
him,  refumed  courage,  palled  the  river  in  confidence  of 
victory,  which  they  gained  after  an  obfiinate  engage¬ 
ment,  pillaged  the  enemies’  camp,  and  more  than  evei 

admired  the  genius  of  their  leader.  •• 

Ctefiphon  had  always  been  regarded  as  fatal  to  the 
Roman  power,  and* the  mod:  experienced  officers  were 
againft  laying  fiege  to  it,  becaufe  Sapor  was  advancing 
with  his  main  army.  Befides,  Arbaces  king,  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  two  generals  who  were  expe&ed  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  had  not  yet  come  up.  Julian,  having  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the  city  without  their  ami- 
tance,  refolvcd  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  accordingly 
marched  up  the  Tigris.  But  being  milled  by  the  trea¬ 
cherous  advice  of  a  deferter,  he  burned  his  fleet,  and 
entangled  himfelf  in  the  interiour  paits  of  the  country, 
where  he  foon  met  with  defert  plains,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  at  once  to  combat  againft  famine  and  the  Per- 

fiaas.  #  _ 

In  this  dreadful  fituation  he  deliberated  on  a  retreat, 

and  determined  to  advance  towards  Coiduene,  a^pio- 
vince  on  the  fouth  of  Armenia  ;  but  Sapor,  at  the  head 
of  the  Perfians,  harafted  his  march,  which  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  fucceffion  of  fkirmifhes.  The  Romans  were  al- 

moft  conftantly  vi&orious,  but  already  felt  the  horreurs  0* 

famine  ? 
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famine  ;  and  a  floral  intervening,  the  Perfians,  although 
difcouraged,  feized  that  opportunity  of  making  a  laft 
effort.  Julian,  though  he  had  not  time  to  put  o.n  his  Battle  in 
armour,  fought  with  his  ufual  barvery,  and  flew  to  eye-  £  found¬ 
ry  quarter  where  the  danger  was  mod  prefflng ;  being  cd- 
wounded  with  a  javelin  in  the  liver,  he  fell,  but  foon 
after  mounted  on  horfeback  ;  however,  growing  faint 
with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried 
to  his  tent,  crying  out,  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal; 
and  the  moment  it  was  dreffed  was  eager  to  return  to 
the  field  ;  but  his  ftrength  failed,  and  he  perceived  his 
end  approaching. 

The  death  of  this  hero  was  as  furprifing  as  his  life.  Hiscoura. 
In  a  long  difcourfe  addreffed  to  his  friends,  he  expreffed 
his  joy  at  finding  his  foul  ready  to  be  difengaged  from 
the  ties  of  the  body  ;  thanked  God  for  not  having  dif¬ 
fered  him  to  perilh  by  a  confpiracy,  a  lingering  difeafe, 
or  the  fword  of  a  tyrant.  He  affured  them,  that  after 
having  lived  a  guiltlefs  life,  in  the  exercife  of  his  duty, 
a  foe^to  defpotifm,  and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  public 
good,  he  received  a  death  fo  glorious  as  a  favour  from 
heaven  ;  for,  faid  he,  it  argues  equal  cowardice  to  wifi  for 
death  before  it  comes ,  and  to  fear  it  when  it  is  unavoidable . 

He  refilled  to  name  his  fucceflbr,  but  referred  the  choice 
to  his  friends  ;  and  added,  that  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
wilhed  to  be  fucceeded  by  a  man  worthy  of  the  fove- 
reignty  ;  after  which,  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
one. 

The  popular  tales  concerning  Julian’s  death,  which  Ammia- 
have  been  propagated  by  a  miftaken  zeal,  deferve  no  ™sd™re 
more  credit  than  the  infamous  crimes  and  acts  of  cruelty  than  any 
with  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  blacken  his  me-  °**earnhl(V 
mory,  though  that  be  fufficiently  tarnifhed  by  his  ha-  of  this 
tred  againfl  Chriflianity,*  Ammianus  was  an  eye  wit-  pnnce* 
nefs  of  the  tranfa&ions,  and  his  narration  bears  the 
ftamp  of  truth.  Though  an  admirer  of  Julian,  he  does 

not 

*  Among  many  other  abfurdities,  the  following  is  worth  notice.  The  un¬ 
known  author  of  the  ads  of  St.  Theodoret,  who  pretends  to  have  followed 
the  emperour,  fays,  that  the  enemy’s  army  confuted  of  angels  in  a  human 
form* 


not  diffemble  his  faults,  his  vanity,  his  fuperftition,  and 
his  propenfity  to  fatire.  He  cenfures  fome  parts  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Chriftians,  His  impartiality  has 
even  mifled  fome  modern  literati ,  who,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  believed  him  a  favourer  of  Chriftianity, 
On  the  authority  of  this  eftimable  hiftorian  we  may 
therefore  fecurely  reft  our  judgment  of  a  hero,  who, 
notwithftancjing  his  foibles,  would  have  excited  univer- 
fal  admiration  by  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart, 
had  not  his  apoftacy  rendered  him  an  objeCt  of  detefta- 
tion  to  the  Chriftians  of  his  own  times.  Had  he  pro¬ 
tected  the  true  religion,  what  praifes  would  they  not 
have  beftowed  on  him,  when  a  holy  bifhop,  in  order  to 
depreciate  his  character,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to 
celebrate  Conftantius,  who  was  a  profefted  Arian  and  a 
bad  prince  ? 

Tuiian’s  As  an  author,  Julian  deferves  the  preference  to  moft 
works*  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  moft  curious  of  his  works 
are  the  Satire  of  the  Cafars ,  and  the  Mifopogon .  He 
wrote  another  againft  Chriftianity,  of  which  only  fome 
fragments  are  extant,  quoted  in  the  refutation  of  it  by 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Platonifts  borrowed 
many  of  the  Chriftian  doCtrines,  which  they  endeavoured 
By  wiiat  to  veil  under  the  abfurd  allegories  of  polytheifm.  Their 
\vas*fe-ie  gocls  were  only  genii,  fubordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
duced  by  which  fpecious  doCtrine  probably  deluded  this  uncom- 
to'niS?"  mon  genius,  and  rendered  him  the  dupe  of  their  abfurd 
iuperftitions. 

His  euio-  His  letter  to  Themiftius  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  his 
gium  of  efteem  for  philofophy.  By  forming  three  or  four  philojo - 
pliers^'  phers,  fays  he,  you  may  do  mankind  more  real  ferine e  than 
could  he  done  hy  a  number  of  emperours.  The  philo fopher 
plays  an  important  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  \ on 
fay  that  he  is  capable  of  giving  advice  which  may  be  ufeful 
to  the  fate  ;  he  does  more ,  he  gives  good  examples.  His 
difeourfes  are  fupporte'4  by  his  a  Elions,  As  he  is  himfelf 

what  he  defires  other  men  Jhould  be^  his  conduct  is  more  per- 
fuafive  and  efficacious  than  the  mandates  of  tkofe  who  can 
only  command ,  This  eulogium  could  be  juftified  only 
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by  the  practice  of  philofopby.  But  in  that  age,  where' 
could  a  Socrates  or  a  Phocion  be  found  ? 

Libanius  enjoyed  the  principal  (lure  in  Julian’s  Boidnefs 
friendihip.  That  famous  fophift  taught  at  Antioch 
when  the  emperour  came  to  that  city  ;  however,  he  did  fophift. 
not  prefeut  himfelf  at  court.  I  was  his  friend ,  faid  he, 
not  his  flatterer.  .Julian,  piqued  at  his  coidnefs,  wrote  to 
him  a  billet  filled  with  raillery  and  reproach  ;  to  which 
he  received  an  anfwer  written  on  the  fame  billet,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  ftyle.  He  invited  the  fophift  to  din¬ 
ner. — I  do  not  dine>  replied  the  latter. — Then  we  will flip 
together . — 1  have  a  headachy  I  cannot. — At  leaf  come  and 
fee  me  often. — I  will  come  when  fent  for ;  I  am  afraid  of 
being  troublefome.  This  boidnefs  was  not  difpleafing  to 
the  emperour,  who  continued  his  intimacy  with  Liba¬ 
nius  during  his  whole  life. 

No  fad  is  better  known  in  ancient  hiftory  than  the  Projea  of 
unfuccefsful  attempt  made  by  this  prince  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  Ammianus  fays,  that  he  was  pie  of 
prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  a  defire  of  immorta- 
lizing  his  name  by  great  works,  and  that  the  workmen 
were  flopped  by  volumes  of  flame  which  burft  out  of 
the  earth  at  different  times. 

7  The  Chriftian  authors  aferibe  this  attempt  to  another 
motive,  and  fay  his  defign  was  to  deprive  Chriftiahity 
of  the  proof  drawn  from  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  and 
the  deftrudion  of  their  temple  ;  they  add  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  miraculous  circiipftances,  a  particular  account  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  otir  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  We 
know  not  any  miracle  better  altefted,  fays  the  learned 
Fleury, 


JOVIAN. 


ULIAN’s  death  was  followed  by  a  general  con- 


fternation.  The  victorious  army  was  in  want  of 


every  neceflary,  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  country,  emperour. 
and  the  race  of  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  entirely  extind. 

Salluft,  prefect  of  the  Eaft,  refufed  the  empire,  and  ad- 
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vifed  putting  off  the  de&ion  till  the  army  in  Mefopota- 
mia  could  Concur  in  it.  But  a  head  was  wanted, 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  Jovian,  captain  of  the  guards 
called  JDomefiic ,  who,  though  young,  addi&ed  to  the 
pleafurcs  of  the  table,  to  wine,  and  women,  (hewed 
himfelf  poflefled  of  many  excellent  qualities,  which 
might  one  day  compenfate  his  faults. 

Sapor  fent  him  propofals  of  peace,  either  becaufe  he 
dreaded  driving  the  Romans  to  defpair,  or  defigned,  by 
amufing  them  with  the  hopes  of  a  treaty,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  extremity  of  famine.  Jovian  immediately 
difpatched  deputies  to  the  Perfian  camp.  Four  days 
were  pafled  in  negotiations,  during  which  the  march  of 
the  army  was  difeontinued  ;  though,  according  to  Am- 
mianus,  they  might  in  that  time  have  reached  Cordu- 
ene,  where  they  would  have  enjoyed  abundance  and  fe- 
curity.  The  famine  was  become  infupportable,  when 
Sapor  demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  five  provinces  on 
the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  his  great  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Narfes,  to  Galerius,  and  likewife  infilled  upon  being 
put  in  pofleffion  of  Nifibis,  Singara,  and  fome  other  pla¬ 
ces  in  Mefopotamia.  Thefe  difhonourable  conditions 
were  accepted,  and  the  empire  was  for  the  firft  time  dif* 
membered. 

Jovian  repaffed  the  Tigris,  without  having  had  the 
prudence  to  ftipulate  for  a  fupply  of  piovifions  fiom  the 
Perfians,  For  fix  days  his  troops  were  obliged  to  feed 
upon  the  flefh  of  their  camels  and  other  beafis  of  bur¬ 
then.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifibis,  who  had  thrice  baf¬ 
fled  the  attempts  of  Sapor,  earncftly  entreated  peimiffion 
to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  emperour,  faithful  to 
his  engagements,  forced  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
his  difgrace  was  increafed  by  their  defpair.  Julian 
would  doubtlefs  have  preferred  a  glorious  death  to  fo 

ignominious  a  peace.  ;  . 

V\Te  may  form  an  idea  of  the  general  indignation,  by 

the  condud  of  the  people  of  Antioch.  Though  Jovian 
was  a  zealous  Chriftian,  and  the.  news  of  his  predecef- 
for’s  death  hjid  been  received  by  the  Chrifti&ns  in  that 

city 
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citv  with  the  moft  indecent  joy,  the  people,  far  from  re¬ 
ceiving  him  with  the  ufual  applaufes,  loaded  him  with 
fatire, "and"  even  would  have  broken  out  into  a  violent 
(edition,  had  they  not  been  fomewhat  calmed  by  the 

prefect  Saliuftius.  .  r 

However,  this  prince’s  ftay  at  Antioch  was  confecrat- 

ed  to  the  public  good  ;  and  he  gave  proofs  of  real  wif- 
dom,  by  healing  the  wounds  of  the  church,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  ftate,  or  offering  violence  to  confciences. 

The  Pagans  were  the  more  turbulent,  as  ralle  zeal 
had  immediately  broken  out,  overthrown  the  altars, 
and  i  infulted  and  menaced  the  partifans  of  idolatry. 
But  Jovian  was  fenfible  that  force  in  matters  of  religion 
is  a'fpecies  of  tyranny  equally  abfurd  and  odious  ; 
which,  inftead  of  enlightening  the  mind,  fills  it  with 
averfion,  and  produces  hypocrify,  a  greater  evil  than  ei- 
rour.  He  therefore  left  to  every  one  the  free  exercile 
of  his  religion,  reftored  the  privileges  of  the  churches 
and  clerks,  and  revived  the  ancient  diftributions  of  corn, 
which,  however,  he  reduced  to  one  third  during  the 
dearth.  He  recalled  St.  Athanafius  from  bahifhment, 
who  had  always  been  looked  upon  with  deteflation  by 
the  Arians  as  their  moft  formidable  enemy.  In  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Antioch,  where  the  Nicene  faith  was  con¬ 
firmed,  the  emperour  declared  his  intention  to  molefl 
no  man  for  his  belief,  and  to  favour  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
concile  the  jarring  fpirits.  The  heretics  caballed  with¬ 
out  furprifing  him,  and  the  Catholics  triumphed  with¬ 
out  perfecution.  His  conduct  defences  to  oe  quoted  ao 
a  model,  for  it  met  with  univerfal  applaufe. 

The  empire  had  the  profped  of  a  juft  and  pacific 
reign;  Jovian  was  impatiently  expe&ed  atConftanti- 
nople  and  Rome,  and  he  was  eager  to  receive  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  his  fubjedts  in  thofe  two  cities ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  fet  out  from  Antioch  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  But  his  good  fortune  vanifhed  like  a  Haifa  of  lighte¬ 
ning.  While  on  his  journey  through  Galatia,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  having,  probably,  been  ftrangled 

by  the  vaoour  of  charcoal  with  which  his  chamber  had 
L  beep 
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been  warmed.  At  his  death  he  was  only  thirty  three 
very^d-gn  years  °^aSe*  Although  his  reign  was  too  fliort,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  of  great  advantage  to 
Chriftianity.  Had  Julian’s  fucceflbr,  like  him,  pro feff- 
ed  idolatry,  and  profecuted  his  plan  of  policy  for  the 
deflrudtion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  two  examples  of 
this  kind  would,  perhaps,  have  drawn  on  others ;  and 
a  third  Pagan  emperour  wrould  probably  have  extended 
the  mifehief  wide.  It  is  a  miracle  in  the  order  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  fee  the  mod  mortifying  religion  eflablifh  it> 
felf  in  the  midft  of  obftacles,  notwithftanding  the  faults 
and  diflenfions  of  its  followers. 


Valenti- 
nian  pro¬ 
claimed 
by  the 
jrrmy. 


who  de¬ 
fire  him 
to  name  a 
colleague. 


Ilis  refo- 
Sute  an- 
fwer. 


VALENTINIAN  I.  in  the  Well, 

And  V  A  L  E  N  S  in  the  Eaji . 

FTER  an  interregnum  of  fome  days,  the  army 
then  encamped  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  chofe  for 
emperour  Valentinian,  who  had  flopped  at  Ancyra. 
His  father,  Gratian,  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  of  an 
oblcure  family,  who  by  his  valour  and  uncommon 
Strength  of  body  had  railed  himfelf  from  the  rank  of  a 
common  foldier  to  the  dignity  of  count  of  Africa.  The 
fon,  treading  in  his  fteps,  had  acquired  reputation  in 
the  army ;  and  though  illiterate,  exceflively  fevere,  and 
too  avaricious,,  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  virtues  worthy 
of  the  throne. 

As  foon  as  he  was  invefled  with  the  enfigns  of  his 
dignity,  the  foldiers  required  him,  with  loud  clamours, 
to  name  a  colleague,  that  the  empire  might  no  more  be 
expofed  to  the  misfortune  of  remaining  without  a  head. 
Not  in  the  leaft  intimidated  by  this  fedition,  he  thus 
add  relied  the  troops :  It  was  in  your  power ,  laid  he  to 
them,  to  have  made  another  emperour ;  hut  as  I  am  by  your 
choice  raijed  to  that  dignity ,  it  is  now  my  province  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  yours  to  obey.  I  do  not  refufe  to  take  a  colleague , 
hut  /  referve  to  myfelf  the  right  of  choofwg ,  at  Juch  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  I  Jhall  think  proper ,  a  wan  worthy  of  you  and 
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me.  This  difcourfe  impofed  filence  on  the  mutineers ; 
and  a  fhort  time  after  Valentinian  named  his  brother 
Vale  ns  Auguftus,  in  which  he  certainly  lefs  regarded 
the  public  good  than  the  intcrcft  of  his  family,  One 
of  his  captains  had  frankly  faid  to  him,  If  you  have  a 
regard  for  your  family,  you  have  a  brothel  ;  if  you  lo\^. 
the  ftate,  choofe  the  mod  deferying  ;  an  advice  by 

which  he  ought  to  have  profited. 

The  barbarians  having  no  ionger  a  Julian  to  fear,  hao 
put  themfelves  in  motion,  and  renewed  their  incurfions. 
The  Aiemains  poured  into  Gaul  and  Rh®tia  (the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Tyrol,  Trent,  he.)  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians 
into  Pannonia,  the  Pi£ts  and  Scots  into  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Britain,  the  Goths  into  Thrace,  a  number  of 
Moorifh  tribes  into  the  provinces  of  Africa  ;  and  Sapor, 
thinking  himfeif  freed  from  all  engagements  by  the 
death  of  Jovian,  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Armenia, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  Perfian  empire. 
In  order  to  make  head  againft  fo  many  enemies,  the 
two  emperours  divided  their  dominions.  Valens  had 
the  Eafl,  i.  e.  Egypt,  Afia,  and  Thrace;  Valentinian 
referving  the  Weft  to  himfeif,  not  that  he  preferred 
Rome  to  Conftantinople,  as  might  be  imagined,  for  af¬ 
ter  the  time  of  Conftantius  the  emperour  had  ordinarily 
reficled  at  Milan,  as  being  fituated  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  his  dominions, 

During  thofe  times  of  confufion,  one  of  the  moft 
eftential  meafures  was  the  recruiting  of  the  public  trea- 
fury,  which  had  been  exhaufted  by  the  Perfian  war,  and 
the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  which  was  in- 
ceffantly  difturbed  by  the  differences  of  religion.  For 
this  purpofe  Valentinian  made  feveral  political  regula¬ 
tions.  He  declared  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  exempted 
from  contributing  towards  the  expenfes  of  the  war  againft 
the  barbarians.  That  the  officers  of  his  houfehold  and 
the  magiftrates  ought  even  to  fet  an  example  of  zeal  as 
well  as°the  clergy,  whofe  peculiar  profeffion  it  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  miferable.  It  is  obferved,  that  Conftantius 
had  exempted  the  clerks  from  this  tax  precifely  for  the 
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fame  reafon,  faying,  that  their  gain  would  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  poor.  But  what  was  the  confequence  if 
felf  intereft  was  ftronger  than  charity  ? 

The  free  The  prefents  made  on  fome  occafions  to  the  empe- 

thecides  rou!'s  by  c^’es  bad  been  confiderably  leffened  by 
changed  Julian,  who  always  looked  upon  them  as  free  gifts  ;  but 
ST*  Valentinian  converted  them  into  a  fixed  tribute,,  from 
which  none  were  exempted  except  the  fenators.  Per¬ 
haps  necefiity  made  him  fecure  this  fund  of  fupply. 
One  thing  may  be  alledged  in  his  favour,  that  he  pub- 
lifhed  fevere  laws  againft  extortion,  the  oppreflions  of 
the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue  being  often  more 
burthenfome  to  the  people  than  the  taxes  themfelves. 
Toiera-  His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  object  of  next  im- 
granted  Portance  was  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
by  Valea-  Though  a  Chriftian,  and  determined  Catholic,  he  toler- 
dman.  ated  paganjfm?  the  proscription  of  which  would  have 
occafioned  violent  comiiioftions.  The  priefts  were  left 
in  full  poffeffion  of  their  privileges  ;  he  even  promifed 
rewards  to  thofe  who  filled  their  ftation  in  an  exemplary 
manner ;  he  fuffered  the  Romans  to  keep  their  altar  de¬ 
dicated  to  Victory,  for  which  they  (hewed  fo  great  a 
Prec^e<tion:  With  regard  to  the  philofophers,  whofe 
phiiofo-  e  number  had  prodigioufly  increafed  during  the  reign  of 
phers.  Julkin,  he  ordered  thofe  whofe  lives  were  unfuitable  to 
their  profefiion  to  return  to  their  own  country,  becaufe 
It  is Jhameful  (thefe  are  his  own  exprefTions)  for  men  who 
ho  aft  of  being  'proof  againft  the  attacks  of  misfortune ,  not  to 
have  fufficient  reflation  to  fhare  with  their  countrymen  the 
weight  of  the  public  offices. 

Be  ho-  He  made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  intermeddle  in  the- 
reftraiifs  ^logical  difputes,  leaving  to  the  bifhops  all  doctrinal  mat- 
thccier-  ters,  and  concerning  himfelf  only  with  what  affected  the 
£y’  political  order  of  fociety.  If  he  banifhed  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  from  Milan,  it  was  owing  to  the  troubles  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  zeal  of  that  ecclefiaftic  againft  the  bifhop 
of  the  city,  who  was  accufed  of  Arianifm.  Though  the 
He  annuls  emperour  entertained  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  epif- 
tfee  do-  copal  character,  he  oppofed  a  barrier  to  the  avidity  of  - 

the 
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the  clergy,  fecular  and  regular,  by  prohibiting  them 
from  frequenting  the  houfes  of  widows  and  orphans,™ 
and  confi (eating  all  donations,  even  legacies,  made  to  feuhr  * 
them  bv  women  under  a  pretence  ol  their  being  cm-  wo_ 
ployed  for  pious  ufes.  After  the  example  of  Conftantine,  men. 
he  enacted,  that  no  man  capable  of  bearing  public  offi¬ 
ces  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the.  clergy. 

Had  wife  precautions  been  taken  at  the  beginning,  the 
dii agreeable  neceffity  of  paffing  fuch  laws  would  ha\e 
been  prevented. 

Under  fuch  a  government,  religious  quarrels  teemed  The  wef. 
extinCf,  and  orthodoxy  thereby  gained  great  advantages.  church 
Valens,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  violent  Anan,  and  enjoys^ 
of  a  mercilefs  difpofition,  perfecuted  the  Catholics  with-  nty. 
out  being  able  firmly  to  eftablifh  his  own  fe6t. 

Both  princes  adopted  a  laudable  meafure  in  caufing  officers 
fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  be  ™deer0*he 
chofen,  under  the  title  of  defenders,  for  the  prote&ion 
of  the  weak,  the  prefervation  of  order  and  juftice,  thecdinthc 
corredion  of  abufes  and  oppreffion,  not  by  a  coercive  towns, 
power,  which  they  had  not  in  their  hands,  but  by  re- 
monftrances,  judicial  procedures,  and  appeals  to  fupen- 
our  tribunals.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  more 
prevalent  diforders  are  in  a  date,  the  lefs  effectually  can 
fuch  offices  be  exercifed. 

While  Valentinian  was  employed  in  Gaul  againft  the  36?. 
Alemains,  who,  not  having  received  the  ufual  prefents,  J/vSl 
or  rather  tribute,  had  eroded  the  Rhine,  and  were  ra¬ 
vaging  the  country,  Valens  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dethroned.  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian,  had  difap- 
peared  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  becaufe  he  was 
fufpeded  of  aiming  at  the  purple.  In  his  retirement  he 
was  informed  of  the  general  difaffedion  to  \  alens,.  T(  hat 
prince  was  already  reprefented  as  a  fecond  Tiberius, 
becaufe  his  father  in  law,  Petrcnius,  was  another  Sejanus. 

The  tyranny  of  the  ancient  emperour  feemed  to  be 
revived  by  an  edi&  fubjeding  to  capital  puni.fhment  not 
only  the  authors  of  defamatory  libels,  but  all  in  whole 
peffieffion  they  were  found. 

r  Though 
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Proeopius  Though  Procopius  had  neither  the  genius  nor  refold* 
atiempu  t;on  requifite  for  the  conduft  of  great  enterprifes,  his 
throne  firft  attempts,  were  attended  with  iucccfs.  Being  pro* 
mifbarries  claimed  emperour  by  a  few  cohorts,  he  made  himfelf 
and  is  mafter  of  Conftantinople  and  Thrace  without  any  diffi- 
death°  culty>  even  feized  upon  Cyzicus,  the  capital  of  the 
countries  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Hellespont ;  but 
the  following  year,  by  the  treachery  of  his  generals,  of 
whofe  fervices  he  ftiewed  himfelf  unworthy,  he  was  de^ 
feated  in  Phrygia,  and  delivered  up  to  the  emperour,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
wars  Valentinian  was  too  much  employed  in  the  war  with 
Aiemains. the  Alemains  to  be  able  to  lend  his  brother  any  aftlf- 
tance.  Jovinus,  an  excellent  general,  who  commanded 
in  that  war,  attacked  the  barbarians  when  their  army 
was  divided,  defeated  them  in  three  engagements,  and 
fecured  the  frontiers  from  their  incurfions.  One  of 
their  kings  being,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity, 
hanged  up  by  the  foldiers,  Jovinus  refolved  to  punifti 
their  tribune  for  the  murder,  had  not  they  protefted  that 
they  alone  were  guilty  of  it 

'The  Ro-  From  this  period  we  fhall  fee  the  Roman  name  diT 
barousbar*  graced  by  a  thoufand  atrocious  a&ions.  From  their 
and  per-  mixture  with  the  barbarians  they  adopted  the  manners 
of  thofe  nations,  to  which  they  added  their  own  vices, 
and  were  no  longer  ftartled  at  the  commifticn  of  treache¬ 
ry,  cruelty,  and  the  blackeft  crimes.  Dreading  the  em 
terprifes  of  Vithicabus,  another  German  king,  and  not 
being  able  to  fecure  his  perfon,  they  bribed  one  of  his 
domeftics  to  aftaflinate  him.  Had  their  anceftors  pur- 
fued  the  fame  condudfe,  the  name  of  Rome  would  fcarce 
have  been  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

vaiemi-  Valentinian  has  been  reproached  with  committing  fe- 
100  vera^  a(^s  exeefllve  rigour  bordering  on  tyranny. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  feverity  is  the  foul  of  juf- 
tice ,  and jiifiice  of  fovereignty.  But  he  did  not  reficdt  that 
the  man  who  is  really  juft,  is  only  rigid  againft 
crimes,  and  that  excefiive  feverity  leads  to  injuftice. 
Prsetcx-  The  celebrated  Prastextatus,  prefect  of  Rome,  a  zealous 

Pagan, 
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Pagan,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  that  men  tatus  a 
in  authority  ought  to  preferibe  to  themfelves.  ^5fiae0fre* 
incorruptible  equity  was  always  tempered  with  mild-  Rome, 
nets,  and  his  decifions  were  invariably  refpeCted-  as  a 
lource  of  the  public  good.  He  appeafed  the  tumults 
excited  by  the.  fchiftn  of  Urfinus,  an  affair  which,  con- 
fidering  the  fcandal  it  raifed  in  the  church,  deferves  a 
particular  narration. 

After  the  death  of  pope  Liberius,  famous  for  having  ?66. 
fubferibed  the  Arian  confeffion,  Damafus  was  canoni-  Jfh£0f^e 
cally  elected  ;  but  the  defire  of  honours  and  riches  ftir-  already 
red  up  a  rival.  If  we  may  believe  Ammianus,  am  hi-  alf  °r^be^ 
tious  men  looked  with  eager  de-fire  upon  that  eminent  tion. 
ftation,  which  was  formerly  the  poft  of  fatigue  and  dan¬ 
ger.  44  They  perceive,”  fays  he,  44  that  it  will  give 
“  them  an  opportunity  of  accumulating  a  fortune  by 
4i  the  liberalities  of  the  women  ;  that  they  can  then  ride 
44  in  chariots,  appear  in  a  magnificent  drefs,  and  keep  a 
44  better  furni(hed  table  than  fovereign  princes ;  but  it 
44  were  better  for  them  did  they  imitate  fome  of  the  bi- 
44  fhops  in  the  provinces,  who,  by  their  frugality,  firm 
44  plicity,  and  modefty,  gain  the  love  of  the  eternal 
44  Creator,  and  the  refpedt  of  his  true  worfhippers.” 

Urfinus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  formed  a 
defign  of  depriving  Damafus  of  the  pontificate,  fecured  difpuies 
a  party,  received  ordination,  and  held  out  a-fiege  againft 
the  pope’s  partifans.  A  cathedral,  in  which  he  in-fus; 
trenched  himfelf,  became  a  theatre  of  war,  where  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lives  were  loft.  The  emperour  fen-  fchifra. 
tenced  him  to  banifhment,  and  Pra?textatus  drove  out 
the  fchifmatics  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  fchifm  was  not 
entirely  healed  till  feveral  years  after.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  dreadful  mifehiefs 
which  ambition  engendered  in  the  bofom  of  the  church. 

They  certainly  had  even  then  grown  to  a  very  confide- 
rable  height,  as  the  example  of  fo  many  holy  bifhops 
was  not  fufficient  to  reftrain  them. 

While  the  Weft  enjoyed  the  fwccts  of  tranquillity  Origin  & 
under  Yalentinian,  the  Eaft  was  diftra&ed  by  the  zeal  of  r 

J  reents  or 

v  alensth«Goths. 
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'  Valens  for  Arianifm,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  drewupofi 
the  empire  a  number  of  enemies  capable  of  overturning 
it,  and  whom  we  (ball  foon  fee  eftabl  idling  their  dominion 
in  the  Weft.  Thefe  were  the  Goths,  a  people  before 
this  period  renowned  in  hiftory,  and  who  deierve  our 

particular  notice.  .  ... 

Scandi-  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  moft  judicious  ^au- 
navia*  thors,  the  Goths  originally  inhabited  the  country  of 
Scandinavia  (at  prefent  Sweden  and  Norway)  called  by 
the  ancients  the  nurfery  of  nations ,  one  province  of  which 
ftill  retains  the  name  of  Gothland.  Some  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  era  they  had  emigrated  in  fearch  of  a 
fettle  me  nt  elfewhere,  when  feveral  of  their  tribes,  the 
Rugii,  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards,  the  Heruli,  fixed 
their  refidence  m  Germany.  In  the  lecond  centui), 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  having  penetrated  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Pal  us  Maoris,  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  thole  re- 
o-ions,  whence  they  extended  their  conquefts  with  great 
rapidity  :  under  the  reign  of  Valens  they  gained  pofief- 
iion  of  Dacia  (at  prefent  Walachia,  &c.)  and  were  dif- 
tingui filed  by  the  names  of  Gftrogoths  and  Vifigoths, 
the  firft  inhabiting  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  fecond  dwelling 
along  the  banks, of  that  river.  ;  . 

citara filer  Being  men  of  a  fine  figure,  a  martial  difpofition, 

«f  ll;at  found  fenfe,  remarkable  for  their  chaftity  and  fteadineis, 
their  co a-  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  herd  of  barbarians  by 
w^hThe  their  f^penour  qualifications.  Their  princes  bore  only 
empire,  the  title  of  judges,  a  name  which  they  looked  upon  as 
more  refpedable  than  that  of  kings.  Their  laws  were 
diftind,  clear,  and  invariably  obferved.  (They  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  code  of  Theodonc,  and  fhall  be  noticed  af¬ 
terwards.)  Claudius  II.  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Probus, 
had  flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  conquering  nation. 
Galerius  and  Conftantine  had  ufed  them  as  auxiliaries, 
it  being  ftipulated  that  they  ftiould  furnifh  foity  thou¬ 
sand  troops  upon  demand.  After  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  defpifed  them,  they  again  began  to  be  formidable, 
and  laid  wafte  the  leffer  Scythia,  which  they  did  not  quit 
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but  in  confideration  of  a  contribution  paid  them  for  its 
ranfom.  Valens  afterwards  kindled  the  war  by  his  iin- 
.  prudent  conduct. 

They  had  fent  three  thoufand  men  to  the  afiifbmce  valens 
of  Procopius,  looking  upon  him  to  be  the  lawful  eni-  makes 
perour,  becaufe  he  was  coufin  to  Julian.  This  corps, 
being  furrounded  in  their  retreat,  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  treated  as  prifoners :  the  emperour  refuting  to  7cL.  UC 
releafe  them,  a  war  became  unavoidable  ;  however,  it 
mufl  be  allowed  that  he  made  preparations  for  it  with 
prudence.  His  economy  furnifhed  him  with  fofficient 
funds  for  carrying  it  on,  and  he  was  enabled  even  to 
,  dinfinifh  inftead  of  augmenting  the  taxes.  By  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  forces  he  obliged  the  barbarians,  after 
three  campaigns,  to  accept  the  terms  he  was  pleafed  to 
prefcribe,  and  to  engage  not  to  pafs  the  Danube  :  but, 
without  laying  afide  their  refentment,  they  only  waited 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  we  (hall  fee  Valens 
at  lafl  fmk ‘under  their  efforts. 

On  the  other  fide,  Valentinian  defeated  the  Alemains  Treachery 
at  Sultz  on  the.  Necker,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  Romans 
treaty,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  that  neither  of  them  to  *he 
fhould  invade  the  territories  of  the  other.  But  the  Ro- 
mans  violated  their  agreement  by  erecting  forts  on  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  barbarians,  who  in  return  cut  the  workmen 
to  pieces.  Thus  treaties,  concluded  with  a  treacherous 
defign,  ferved  only  as  a  preparation  for  new  feenes  of 
maffacie.  The  Saxons,  another  tribe  of  barbarians, 
who  failed  up  the  rivers  in  light  barks,  and  extended 
tneir  depredations  far  and  wide*  likewife  experienced 
the  perfidy  of  the  Romans.  A  truce  had  been  granted 
them  witn  permifilon  to  retire  ^  but  they  were  intercepted 
by  an  ambufii,  in  which  they  all  perithed,  after  defend¬ 
ing  themfelves  like  madmen.  No  advantage  could  be 
reaped  from  fuch  injurious  condud,  unlefs  the  Romans 
coUid  have  exterminated  innumerable  nations  whole  re¬ 
venge  they  provoked. 

Soon  after,  Macrian,  king  of  the  Alemains,  railing  Another 
new  duoirbances,  Valentinian,  in  order  to  engage  him  affairin 
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in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreign  enemy,  folicited  the  king  of 
the  Burgundians,  a  nation  near  the  head  of  the  river 
Meine,  to  join  his  forces  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  Burgundians  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Rnine  \ 
but,  not  being  joined  by  the  Romans  as  they  expelled, 
flew  into  a  rage  at  the  difappointment,  and,  inftead  of 
attacking  the  Alemains,  returned  to  their  own  country, 
after  maffacring  all  the  .fubjeds  of  the  empire  who  fell 

into  their  hands.  .  n  . 

Vaiesti-  The  emperour  did  not  fpare  his  own  fubjeds  y  it  is 
Mian’s  tme  ena&ed  excellent  laws,  but  his  impetuous  and 

*ru<My‘  violent  temper  prompted  him  to  ads  of  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice.  A  governour  having  folicited  preferment  to  a 
better  employment — - As  he  is  net  content  with  his  preflent 
office,  cried  the  emperour,  I  will  give  him  another  :  cut 
off  his  head  :  which  order  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution.  He  fed  two  favourite  bears  with  the  earcafes 
of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  death. 

Maximin,  prefed  of  Gaul,  enjoyed  the  greateft  fhare 
of  his  confidence,  a  man  of  a  fangumary  temper,  who 
had  the  effrontery  to  fay — No  man  miifl  flatter  himfelf 
that  he  is  innocent ,  when  it  is  my  pleafure  he  Jkould  jjk 
guilty—  The  Romans  became  every  day  more  barlm- 
rous  and  abandoned. 

Tvv9  We  fhudder  at  beholding  them  t reach eroufly  em* 

kings  bruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  princes.  Para,  king 

roufly C"*  of  Armenia,  being  fufpeded  by  Valens,  count  Trajan 
murdered  was  employed  to  deftroy  him  \  and  he  was  affaffinated 
Romans,  at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 
Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  having  made  fome  com¬ 
plaints,  becaufe  Valentmian  had  ereded  a  fort  in  his 
territories,  a  fon  of  the  prefed  Maximm  was  lent  into 
the  country  with  the  title  of  duke,  by  whom  that  un- 
fulpeding  prince  was  in  like  manner  invited  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  murdered  as  he  rofe  from  table. 

375.  This  infamous  deed  occafioned  the  emperour  s  death. 
Death  of  Quadi  palled  the  Danube,  and  laid  wafle  the  coun- 
niani?"  try  with  fire  and  fword  when  Valentinian  in  return 

ravaging  their  lands,  they  fent  him  a  fubmiffive  deputa- 
0  13  '  tion. 
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tion,  confifting  of  the  .principal  men  of  the  nation  ;  but 
their  drefs  was  fo  mca'n,  and  their  appearance  fo  ruftic, 
that  he  took  this  embafiy  for  an  intuit,  and,  {training 

his  voice,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  burft  a  vein,  and  foon  after 
expired. 


V  A  L  E  N  S  in  the  Eqfi.—G  R  A  T  I  A  N  in 

the  Weft. 

GRATIAN,  eldeft  Ton  of  Valentinian,  then  fix-  37*. 

teen  years  of  age*  had  borne  the  title  of  Augudus 
from  his  ninth  yean  This  religious  prince,  who  was  a  Valenti- 
pupil  of  the  poet  Aufonius,  had  received  a  pious  and  nian‘ 
polite  education,  rather  than  one  proper  to  qualify  him 
for  the  government  of  an  empire ;  and  to  an  excellent 
difpofition  joined  a  weaknefs  of  charader  which  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  confequenccs.  The  army 
aflbciated  with  him  his  brother  Valentinian  II.  an  infant 
of  four  years  of  age,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  paternal 
affedion.  .  Gratian  begun  his  reign  with  an  ad  of  the 
greats [f  injudice  ;  fo  obnoxious  are  princes  to  the  com- 
million  of  enormous  faults,  when,  their  own  judgment 
being  infufikient  to  dired  them,  they  are  blindly  guided 
by  the  pafiions  of  other  men.  The  mod  fpotlefs  inno-  Hepujts 
cencc  was  blackened  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the to  death 
court,  and  he  caufed  the  famous  count  Theodofius  to  Th^do* 
be  executed  at  Carthage  ;  a  man,  who  had  a  little  be-  ^  a 
fore  tuppreded  a  rebellion  raifed  by  an  African  prince  ; 
who  had  laved  Britain  ;  on  all  occafions  fhewn  himfelf 
the  firmed  fupport  of  the  empire  s  and  heightened  the 
ludre  of  his  triumphs  by  the  modedy  of  his  behaviour. 

The  prefed  Maximin  was  probably  the  caufc  of  his  Maximin 
-condemnation,  but  he  afterwards  met  with  the  like  fate.  kft,y  pu* 
Being  convided  of  feVeral  crimes,  he  was  beheaded,  as"'  ed' 
were  two  other  indruments  of  tyranny.  The  emperour 
redored  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  fenators,  not  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  ;  an  exemption  which  the  barbarous 
Maximin  had  always  treated  with  contempt,  * 
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The  Eaft  grew  every  day  more  unhappy  under  Valens, 
That  diftruftful,  mean  fpirited  and  cruel  prince  had 
for  fome  time  curbed  or  difTembled  his  vices.  Thoug 
a  perfecutor  of  the  orthodox  religion,  he  had  at  lea 
ihewn  moderation  and  equity  in  other  refpeds,  and  had 
gained  honour  by  his  defeat  of  the  Goths  ;  but, 
elated  by  fome  flight  advantages  over  the  1  erfians,  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  liften  only  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  and  give  the  rein  to  his  pafiions  :  every  one 
was  facrihced  whom  calumny  blackened  ;  and  he 
became  inexorable  in  the  exercife  of  defpotifm  3 
for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  whoever  zvas  eajily 
appeared,  eafily  for fook  the  path  of  juftice.  Public  hatred 
and  frequent  confpiracies  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of 
his  maxim,  and  the  injuftice  of  his  government. 

So  eagerly  did  the  people  defire  his  death,  that  they 
had  recourfe  to  magic  in  order  to  difeover  his  fuccefTor. 
Theodoras,  a  popular  man  of  reipedtable  character,  iur- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  deluded  by  the  impoftures  of  iome 
pretenders  to  divination,  who  flattered  him  with  being 
deftined  to  the  empire,  and  fell  a  fac  rifle  e  to  his  foolifh 
credulity.  This  plot  occafioned  dreadful  executions  ; 
the  innocent  and  guilty  buffered  indiferiminately ;  and 
the  fi&itious  accufation  of  magic  fubjeded  to  the 
executioner  thofe  who  could  not  be  charged  witn  any 
real  crime. 

On  that  occafion  the  fires  were  kindled  for  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  philofophers,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were 
infatuated  with  ridiculous  vitions.  With  their  books 
were  burnt  feveral  treatifes  of  natural  philofophy,  jurit- 
prudence,  and  even  polite  literature.  The  celebrated 
Maximus,  Julian’s  preceptor,  was  beheaded  at  Epheius, 
He  owned  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  oracle  in 
favour  of  Theodoras,  but  added  that  the  honour  of  phi- 
lofophy  prohibited  him  from  betraying  the  fecret  of  his 
friends.  “  His  death,”  fays  M.  Le  Beau,  “  appeared 
44  uniuft  to  none  but  the  zealous  partiians  or  idolatry. 
But  the  crime  for  which  he  fuffered  was  neither  well 

authenticated  nor  in  its  nature  capital ;  or  is  it  to  be 
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fuppofed  that  he  ought,  at  fuch  a  di fiance  of  time,  to 
have  been  punifhed  for  teaching  Julian  falfe  dodtrines  ? 

All  that  the  empire  had  hitherto  buffered  from  the  The  Huns 
barbarians  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  we  are  now  revolution 
to  relate.  To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  revolution,  it  is ia 
neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Huns,  who  proper-  crapi‘t* 
ly  were  the  authors  of  it ;  a  nation  which  had  ftruck 
fuch  terrour,  that  the  hiflorian  Jornandes  derives  its 
origin  from  the  commerce  of  devils  with  witches.  The 
Earned  M.  de  Guignes  has  extracted  from  the  Chinefe 
books  an  account  of  them  not  to  be  found  eliewhere. 

The  Huns,  a  people  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  where  They 
they  were  one  day  to  commit  fuch  devaluations,  wrere  la 
known  in  China  more  than  two  thoufand  years  before  china  tor 
Chrift.  They  inhabited  a  country  on  the  north  of  that 
empire,  extending  five  hundred  leagues  from  weft  to  eaft,  ages, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Mantchew  Tartars ;  and 
three  hundred  from  north  to  fouth,  reaching  to  Tibet 
and  the  great  waft  of  China. 

They  were  a  people  equally  hideous  in  their  appear-  Manners 
ance,  and  lavage  in  their  manners ;  who  lived  upon  raw  tf!is 
roots,  or  flefh,  with  no  other  dreffing  than  what  it  re-  people, 
ceived  between  the  backs  of  the  horfes  and  the  thighs 
^  of  the  riders  ;  they  looked  upon  every  kind  of  clofe  ha¬ 
bitation  as  a  tomb  ;  led  a  roving  paftoral  life  in  the 
woods  and  forefts,  carrying  their  families  in  waggons ; 
almoft  continually  on  horfeback,  and  never  fighting  on 
foot  y  of  wonderful  dexterity  in  (hooting  with  the  bow, 
even  while  they  fled  ;  they  had  their  women  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  were  unacquainted  with  every  virtue,  except  an 
intrepid  courage  and  uncommon  fidelity  to  their  word  ; 
made  continual  incurfions  on  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  and  eagerly  fought  every  opportunity  of 
feizing  upon  countries  more  favoured  by  nature  than 
their  own  defarts.  It  was  to  defend  China  againfl  thole 
barbarians  that  the  emperours  built  the  great  waft  which 
extends  about  four  hundred  leagues.  In  a  word,  they 
were  the  njoft  formidable  people  Tartary  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 
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The  Huns  Civil  wars  having  been  kindled  among  them,  the 
pour  into  n0rthem  Huns  were  vanquifhed,  and  retired  to  the  weft. 
Several  hords  rejoined  near  Siberia,  and,  being  driven  to 
the  foutb,  by  new  tribes  pouring  into  weftern  Tartary, 
paffed  the  Wolga,  and  attacked  the  Alans,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  coafts  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  (the  fea  of  Zabache 
or  Afopli)  a  roving  nation  like  themleives,  but  of  better 
make,  and  lefs  lavage,  yet  barbarians  who  flayed  their 
flam  enemies,  and  of  the  tkin  which  they  took  oft'  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  head,  made  houfings  for  their  horfes. 
The  Alans  fled,  fome  to  the  eaft,  others  to  the  weft:  of 
the  Tanais  (Don)  and  a  third  party  towards  the 
nube.  The  Huns  occupied  the  vaft  country  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Tanais,  but  foon  quitted  it  in  queft 
of  other  habitations, 

They  Greedy  of  new  conquefts,  they  crofted  the  Tanais, 
drive^^nafllicred  the  Alans  and  other  barbarous  nations,  or 
and  after*  obliged  them  to  join  their  ftandards,  drove  the  Oftro- 
wardS  the  g0ths  from  the  Boryfthenes  (the  Dnieper)  and  after-* 
wards  from  the  Nicfter.  At  laft  they  attacked  the  Vi- 
ftgoths,  whom  they  forced  to  retire  acrofs  the  Danube. 
Thofe  nations,”  fays  Montefquieu,  “  feemed  to  pre- 
cipitate  themfelves  upon  one  another ;  and  Alia  ap- 
“  peared  to  gain  new  weight  in  order  to  crufh  Europe.’* 
The  Goths,  whofe  king  Ermaneric  had  extended  his 
The  vifi-  conquefts  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  being  ftruck 
mandde~  with  a  panic,  and  looking  upon  the  Huns  as  monfters 
leave  to  who  devoured  men,  only  thought  of  finding  an  afylum 
uinube.  ^rom  their  fury  y  with  this  defign  the  Vifigaths,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  thoufand,  prefented  themfelves’ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  earneftly  entreating  the 
Romans  to  grant  them  a  paftage  and  receive  them  into 
the  empire  as  fubje&s,  whq  would  fpend  the  laft  drop 
Received  of  their  blood  in  its  defence.  Meflengers  were  dift 
ty  vaiens.  patched  to  know  the  pleafqre  of  Valens,  who,  delighted 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  nation  entirely  confifting  of 
foldiers,  without  reflecting  that  they  might  one  day  be¬ 
come  formidable  enemies,  granted  them  a  fettlement  in 
Thrace,  on  condition  that  they  delivered  up  their  arms 

before 
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before  they  pafted  the  river.  But  the  Romans  were 
more  eager  to  plunder  than  difarni  them  j  and  the 
greated  part  of  the  barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this 
fatal  avidity,  preserved  tj»eir  {words  and  javelins,  fur 
which  they  willingly  gave  up  every  thing  clfe. 

The  Oftrogoths  next  appeared,  after  having  encamped 
for  feme  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ni elder. 
The  emperour  at  Lift  began  to  be  afraid  of  admitting 
fiich  a  multitude  of  dangerous  gueds,  and  rejected  their 
demand  ;  but  his  troops  having  quitted  the  Danube  in 
order  to  efcort  the  new  comers,  whom  they  wanted  to 
remove  to  the  interiour  parts  of  the  country,  they  pair¬ 
ed  without  oppofition.  Thus  was  the  barrier  thrown 
down  between  the  Romans  and  that  nation  by  which 
they  had  been  fo  long  menaced. 

Thefe  barbarians  being  once  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  it  was  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  watch  them 
carefully,  and  avoid  giving  them  the  lead  caufe  of  pro¬ 
vocation  ;  but  Lupkinusi  count  of  Thrace,  obferved  a 
quite  contrary  conduft.  He  prohibited  them  from 
purchafing  pro vi (ions  ;  and,  without  taking  any  proper 
precautions  to  keep  them  under,  drove  them  to  the  ut~ 
mod  pitch  of  fury.  Under  the  conduft  of  Fritigern, 
they  overfpread  Thrace  like  a  deluge,  filled  it  with 
blood  and  devaftation,  and  already  ftruck  the  Romans 
with  condernation  ;  after  which,  they  invited  the  Huns 
and  Alans,  who  had  driven  them  out  of  their  territories, 
to  increafe  their  army  and  (hare  in  the  fpoils ;  for  it 
was  from  fuch  junctions  that  the  barbarians  fometimes 
became  fo  formidable. 

Valens  concluded  a  peace  with  Sapor  in  order  to 
march  in  perfon  to  the  defence  of  Thrace.  From  a 
groundlefs  perTuafion  that  the  Goths  would  defend  the 
empire,  he  had  difeharged  the  greated  part  of  the  old 
troops ;  and  levied  from  the  provinces  and  cities  a  tax, 
indead  of  the  quota  of  foldiers  they  ufually  furnifhed ; 
in  a  word,  he  had  drawn  the  enemy  upon  himfelf,  after 
parting  with  the  necefTary  means  of  defence.  His  army 
was  compofed  of  raw  troops,  haftily  levied,  at  a  time 
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when  he  had  the  greatefl  need  of  brave  and  well  difci- 
plined  forces. 

He^ve’e&s  arr*ve<^  at  Conftantinople,  the  environs  of  which 
Gratian’sS  were  already  infeded  with  the  barbarians;  and  Gratian, 

lores  u?e  w^°  ^e^eatec^  Alemains,  was  marching  in  perfon 
battle  of  to  his  aid  ;  but  from  motives  of  jealoufy  and  vanity  he 
Adnano-  Would  not  wait  for  his  colleague,  who,  he  was  afraid, 
would  fhare  with  him  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His 
hopes  were  cruelly  bladed  by  the  battle  of  Adrianopie, 
in  which  Fritigern,  joining  addrefs  to  bravery,  cut  the 
The  dr-  Roman  army  in  pieces.  Valens  perifhed,  but  the  cir- 
ces^ofhfs  cumftances  of  his  death  are  unknown.  It  is  faid,  that 
death  un-  being  wounded  he  retired  to  a  cottage,  which  the  Goths 
ceitam.  burnec]  c]own  without  knowing  that  he  was  in  it.  It  is 
added,  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  to  exprefs  their  ha¬ 
tred  of  him,  had  formerly  a  cuftom  of  faying,  by  way  of 
imprecation,  So  may  Valens  be  burned  alive.  The  report 
of  this  imprecation,  with  the  burning  of  the  cottage, 
was  diffident  to  make  that  account  the  mod:  current, 
becaufe  it  approached  neared:  to  the  marvellous. 

The  Had  the  Goths  underdood  the  art  of  bedeging  towns, 

Sifiiarry  ^irace  niud:  have  been  entirely  fubduecl.  But  they 
in  lieges,  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  machines  neceffary 
fgnorance;  f°r  ^at  purpofe,  and,  though  accudomed  to  brave  death, 
bui  ra-  were  fo  terrided  by  a  large  done  diot  from  the  walls  of 
country6  Adrianopie,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of 
from  their  generals,  they  would  have  immediately  taken  flight. 
Pannonia!  After  fruitlefsly  attacking  Adrianopie,  Perinthus,  and 
Condantinople,  they  fpread  their  ravages  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  ;  and,  being  joined  by  other  troops  of 
barbarians,  carried  havoc  into  Achaia  on  one  fide,  and 
Pannonia  on  the  other.  Fritigern,  amazed  at  meeting 
with  no  refidance,  could  not  help  expreffing  his  furprife 
at  the  imprudence  of  the  Romans,  who  thought  theni- 
felves  maders  of  a  country  which  they  could  not  defend  : 
They  unqnef  ion  ably  pojjefs  it ,  faid  he,  by  the  fame  title  that 
flocks  pojjefs  the  meadows  where  they  feed. 
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GR  ATI  AN  and  VALENTINIAN  II.  hi  the 
IVeJl ;  and  THEODOSIUS  in  the  Fajl. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

From  the  Flevaticn  of  Fheodojius  to  the  Feat  h  cf  Grattan. 

GRATIAN,  on  his  arrival  at  Conflantinople,  per-  379. 

ceiving  the  neceffity  of  procuring  to  himfelf ^^sian 
a  powerful  fupport,  caff  his  eyes  on  1  neodofius,  the  Theodo- 
fon  of  that  great  general  whom  he  haci,  put  to  death,  jJjUssco°J 
and  who  after  his  father’s  execution  had  retired  in-  league^ 
to  Spain,  where  by  his  condubf  he  made  himfelf  equally  fheem_ 
refpebfed  and  beloved.  Being  recalled  to  court  and  pire^of^ 
made  general  of  the  troops,  he  defeated  an  aimy^of 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  near  the  Danube,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  fhare  of  the  fovereignty  by  the  emperour,  who 
yielded  to  him  the  empire  of  the  Daft,  with  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  Illyria,  Dacia,  Maifia,  ana  all  Greece,  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  then  waffed  by  the  barbarians. 

The  new  Auguftus,  who  was  then  thirty  two  years  of  character 
age,  by  his  courage  and  magnanimity  fhewed  himfelf 
worthy  of  his  dignity.  For  a  good  prince,  iaid  he,  the  ef~ 

Jential  point  is  not  to  live  long ,  but  to  live  well,  tl is  wuc 
Fiaccilia  conffantly  excited  him  to  the  pra&ice  of  vir-r 
tue,  of  which  fhe  was  a  pattern,  and  often  repeated  to 
him  thefe  words — Think  of  what  you  have  been,  and  what 
you  are.  Zofimus  reprefents  Theodofms  as  a  voluptu-  ^ePr®*^ 
ous,  unjuft  prince  ;  governed  by  buftoons  and  eunuchs,  out  a. 
who  filled  his  court ;  in  himfelf  defervi ng  no  praife,  and  gamft 
indebted  for  all  his  glory  to  his  generals.  But  this  au-  ^mus. 
thor’s  partiality  again  ft  the  Chriftian  emperours  renders 
his  teftimony  very  fufpicious. 

It  is  with  more  reafon  that  he  reproaches  iheodofus  The  bar- 
with  having  doubled  the  commanderies,  whofe  number  ^"“8ed 
was  aleady  too  burdenfome  to  the  public ;  and  receiv-  intotha 
ing  the  barbarians  into  the  troops,  whofe  clifcipline  they  troops* 
neceftariiy  corrupted,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  conquering  the  Romans.  An  immenfe 
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number  of  Goths  came  from  the  north  of  the  Danube 

uitlfnor  1  f  •rmieS  °f  the  emPire>  thegreateft  part 

mtent^S-  .0ui' Judgment  of  Theodo 
liiib  i nail  be  determined  by  fadts. 

,  We  ,(.h;U1  herc  S've  account  of  feme  of  his  firft 
.  Jmvs,  which  principally  relate  to  the  general  order  of  fo- 
uety.  Having  received  baptii'm  during  a  dangerous 
dntemper,  with  which  he  u-as  feized  in  the  ftcond  year 
of  his  reign,  he  employed  himfelf  ferioufly  in  advancing 
the  mterdis  of  religion.  By  a  law  addrelied  to  the  peo- 

i!  !ii  V?  ena<fled>  that  all  fubjefts 

fhL!  Pr0defs  -the  Cathohc  faith  WIth  regard  to  the  article  * 
oi  the  Trinity,  and  that  they  who  do  not  conform 
hall  ignominioutly  be  called  heretics ;  until,  adds  he, 
they  Jhad  feel  the  vengeance  af  God  and  our  own,  according 
as  it  Jhall  pleaje  divine  Providence  to  infpire  us.  By  an¬ 
other  law,  he  ordered  all  criminal  procedures  to  be  flop¬ 
ped  dunn-  the  time  of  Lent.  His  reafon  for  this  was, 
that  the  judges  ought  not.  to  puni/h  criminals  at  a  feafon 
when  they  expected  from  God  the  remijfion  of  their  own 
tranfgreffions  A  motive  Ids  worthy  of  a  legiflator,  as 
every  ad  of  juftice  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the 
-zeity;  and,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  ought,  above  all 
things,,  to  be  lpeedy.  After  the  example  of  Valenti- 
r.ian,  in  honour  of  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  he  granted  a 
free  pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  thofe  convi&ed  of 
enormous  crimes.  We  fee  that  fajfe  ideas  of  devotion 
already  influenced  civil  and  political  affairs.  This  was 
a  great  grievance,  which  will  be  found'  to  increafe  in 

pioportion  as  the  true  principles  of  government  were 
neglected. 

By  a  law  really  falutary  (becaufe  it  had  a  tendency  to 
remedy  the  horrible  abufes  of  information,  which  fo  ma, 
ny  princes  had  condemned  without  being  able  to  eradi¬ 
cate)  it  was  en  added,  that  theaccufer  fhould  be  detained 
pn loner,  in  order  to  luffer  the  punilhment  of  retalia¬ 
tion  if  the  charge  was  found  falfe  and  malicious ;  and 
that  the  procefs  fhould  be  quickly  brought  to  an  ifiue, 
tnat  tne  guilty  per  fop  might  be  fpeedily  punifhed,  and 
tae  innocent  obtain  his  deliverance.  "  Xh'* 
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The  emperour  prohibited  the  officers-  fent  into  the  ixtor. 
provinces  from  making  any  acquihtion,  or  receiving  any  check.ed 
prefent ;  and  eftablifhed  excellent  regulations  againft  in  the 
the  extortions  of  the  magiftrates.  Some  of  his  prede-  provinceJ’ 
qeffors  had  done  the  fame  thing,  though  with  little  ad¬ 
vantage,  becatile.  laws  are  good  only  io  far  as  they  are 
executed,  and  under  a  bad  government  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  enforce  them. 

If  we  confider  thofe  of  Theodofius,  we  fhould  imagine  The  laws 
herefy  utterly  extinguifhed.  He  forbids  the  heterodox  ^"-cs 
from  holding  any  meeting  even  in  private  houfes  ;  and  too  «go- 
in  cafe  of  tranfgreffion  permits  the  Catholics  to  ufe  force  ineffectu® 
againft  them.  He  declares  apoftates  and  Manicbeans  ai. 
incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  receiving  any  legacy  ; 
and  entertained  fuch  abhorrence  againft  the  latter,  that 
he  pronounced  them  worthy  of  death.  He  fucceffively 
affembled  a  number  of  councils,  to  fix  the  faith  which 
had  been  already  fixed  by  a  multitude  of  decifions. 

But  without  fpeaking  of  the  vaft  disorders  occafioned  by 
permitting  individuals  to  proceed  to  violence,  we  fhali 
only  obferve,  that  thefe  laws  were  fo  far  from  remedying 
the  evil,  that  Theodofius  was  obliged  to  renew  them 
every  year.  Not  poffeffing  a  fund  of  knowledge  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  him  juft  ideas  on  that  fubjed,  he  perhaps 
imagined  that  religious  belief  might  be  changed  at  the 
pleafure  of  an  abfolute  mafter,  which  certainly  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Ladantius,  nor  the  other  fathers  of  the 
church. 

Gratian.  with  equal  zeal,  (hewed  ftill  lefs  prudence.  Gratian** 
Far  from  imitating  his  father,  Valentinian,  and  fupport- 
ing  a  worfhip  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  deftroy,  the  Pa- 
he  provoked  the  Pagans  by  his  violent  attacks  on  their  gans* 
religion.  The  altar  of  Vidory  in  the  fenate  was  thrown 
down,  the  revenues  of  the  pontiffs  confifcated,  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  inferiour  priefts  and  of  the  veftals  with¬ 
drawn.  In  vain  did  the  Pagan  fenators  prefent  a  peti¬ 
tion,  praying  a  repeal  of  thofe  ordinances  ;  the  empe¬ 
rour,  prejudiced  by  St.  Ambrofe,  bifhop  of  IVIilan,  who 
hoped  thc  total  ruin  of  idolatry,  would  not  even  admit 
*  their 
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their  deputies  to  an  audience  ;  and  their  afE-dions  were 

mLz:  th'v- ed  by  his  refufif§ the  **  *  ^ 

nfty  ’  Whlch  was  an  appendage  of  the  imperial  dig- 

afflifted  by  a  famine,  the  people  did  not 
fail  to  attriDute  it  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  and  Gr-- 

fubiedhelni!v-nmf  if-  bfCOme  an  0bTft  of  hatred  ^  his 
Ljeccs,  lavillied  his  favours  on  the  Alans,  and  other 

baibarians,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  offices  in  the  court 

and  army,  and  even  wore  their  drefs.  A  general  revolt 

was  ready  to  break  out;  and  Maximus,  |overnour  of 
Britain,  made  the  beft  ufe  of  the  circumftances  His 
troops,  : refufing  any  longer  to  acknowledge  an  emperour 
whom  hey  accufed  of  difavowing  the  Romans, ^pro¬ 
claimed  Maximus,  and  inverted  him  with  the  purple, 

hvnoh  Th°K§  1  r  easerl)r  dcfired>  >’et  from  a  Blameful 
Jijpocnfy  but  often  one  of  the  favourite  inftruments  of 

ambition,  he  fee med  to  accept  with  reluctance. 

n„rf  r  r”US’i  Wlth,0Ut  ]ofinS  time>  crofled  the  northern 
part  ot  Gaul,  and  met  Gratian’s  army  near  Paris,  who, 

ieii,g  aoandoned  by  his  troops,  fled  precipitately  towards 

him  'hen  tA  th,ef  C1f'es.  lhutting  their  gates  agairift 
r]  put  011  a  drfguife  in  order  to  efcape  the  purfuit 
of  his  enemies ;  but,  no  where  meeting  with  a  faithful 
friend,  was  betrayed  and  murdered.  Perhaps  the  enco¬ 
miums  lavifhed  upon  him  by  St.  Ambrofe  are  in  part 
owing  to  prejudice.  Philoftorgus,  an  Avian,  has  com- 
pated  him  to  Nero ;  but  by  the  generality  of  biftorians 
he  has  been  reprefented  as  a  good  emperour. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  church  that  Ambrofe 
\>  10  was  lefpefted  and  beloved  by  the  emperours,  unit- 
mg  to  a  great  genius  the  commanding  influence  of  the 
primitive  virtues,  made  religion  ftill  more  venerable  by 
bis  example  than  authority.  If  we  do  not  equally  ap¬ 
prove  all  his  principles,  and  all  the  fteps  to  which  he 
was  prompted  by  his  zeal,  we  cannot  fufpeft  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  a  man,  who  from  a  military  life  was  called  to 
t  re  epifcopacy  as  a  pattern  of  fan&ity,  and  who  made 

it  a  duty  to  lell  the  church  plate  for  the  relief  of  the 
need}'. 
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CHAP.  II. 

From  the  Accommodation  of  V alentinian  II  .with  Maximus , 
to  the  Majjacre  of  Thejfalonica . 

ALENTINIAN  II.  colleague  and  brother  of 
T  Gratian,  being  only  twelve- years  of  age,  his  mo¬ 
ther  Juftina  governed  the  empire  in  his  name.  As  his 
tender  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  fupporting  the 
weight  of  a  war,  he  concluded  an  accommodation  with 
Maximus,  who,  on  condition  of  pofleffing  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  buffered  him  to  retain  the  other  provinces. 
Even  Theodofius  acknowledged  the  tyrant’s  unlawful 
title,  becaufe,  it  was  not  yet  in  his  power  to  dethrone 
him . 

This  prince,  who  had  gained  repeated  vidories  over 
the  barbarians,  flill  laboured  to  (Lengthen  his  own  au¬ 
thority.  To  the  toils  of  war  he  joined  the  cares  of  le- 
giflation,  but  on  fome  occafions  (hewed  that  he  wanted 
a  fufficient  fhare  of  fagacity  to  entitle  him  to  the  name 
of  a  great  legiflator.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  a 
law  condemning  to  the  flames  coufins  german  who  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  (pedal  difpenfation  from  the  emperour. 

To  enad  fo  fevere  a  punifhment  againft  alliances 
which  had  before  been  permitted,  and  after  that  flill  to 
permit  them  by  a  difpenfation,  was  a  flrange  inconfiff- 
ency.  Juftinian  redored  the  former  latitude  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  marriages  3  but  the  canon  law  has  adopted 
the  regulation  of  Theodofius,  and  many  new  redridions 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  added. 

Notwithdanding  fo  many  edids  in  favour  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  empire  was  flill  diflurbed  by  the  quarrels 
between  the  old  and  new  religions.  Prretextatus,  whofe 
eminent  virtue  made  him  the  firmed  fupport  of  idola¬ 
try,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  procured  him  the  efteem 
even  of  the  Chriftians,  was  dead  ;  but  Symmachus,  the 
new  prefed  of  Rome,  in  fome  degree  inherited  his  fen- 
timents.  Several  men  of  worthlefs  charaders  being 
raifed  to  dignities,  this  man,  in  a  letter  to  Valentinian, 
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lud  the  courage  to  tell  him,  that  men  of  honour  Could  al¬ 
ways  be  found  to Jitpply  the  offices  of  ft  ate  ;  that  in  order  to 
difiover  them,  the  firfl  ftep  -was  to  rejeft  all  foUchors  for 
ffiaces  and  among  the  reft  would  certainly  be  found  people 
who  deferred  them.  M.  Le  Beau  conjedurcs  that  this 
remonttrance  was  anfwered  by  a  refeript  to  Symmachus 
conceived  in  the  following  terms— It  is  not  permitted  to 
reafon  on  the  deciftons  of  the  fovgreign  ;  to  call  in  queftioH 
the  me}  it  of  a  man  whom  he  hath  honoured  with  his  choice 
is  an  offence  againft  the  majefty  of  the  emperour.  Here  vve 
lee  on  one  fide  the  honeft  freedom  of  a  magiftrate  zea- 

d°efpotifmhe  PUb  IC  W6al  ’  °n  thC  0ther’  a11  the  pridc  of 

Unhappily,  this  magiftrate  fhewed  himfelf  equally  a 
favourer  of  idolatry,  whether  he  approved  of  it  in  itfelf, 
or  rather  believed  it  ingrafted  into  the  conflitution  of 
the  empire.  He  prefented  to  the  emperour  a  petition 
in  name  of  the  fenate,  praying  the  reftoration  of  the 
altar  of  Vidory,  and  the  privileges  of  the  priefrhood  ; 
in  which  he  infilled  upon  the  toleration  granted  by 
Conuantine,  Jovian  and  Valentinian  I.  attributing  the 
ancient  profperity  of  Rome  to  the  worfhip  of  the  <>ods 
and  its  misfortunes  to  their  vengeance. 

.  St.  Ambrofe  immediaetly  drew  up  a  counter  petition 
in  which  he  eloquently  defended  the  caufe  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  and  remonftrated  with  energy  againft  the  iniuftice 
ot  the  Pagans.  “  They  complain  of  their  Ioffes  (fays 
“  he  in  his  addrefs  to  the  emperour)  thofe  very  men 
^  who  nevei  ipared  our  blood,  who  levelled  our  church. 

es  " '  t  h  the  ground.  They  demand  immunities,  who 
“  under  Julian  refufed  us  the  common  privilege  of 
.“  jpcaking  an^  teaching.”  His  anfvver  to  Symmachus  ■ 
isftill  more  fpinted.  The  council  had  given  their 
opinions  m  favour  of  the  petition;  but  Valentinian  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  St.  Ambrofe,  and  it  was  rejected 
The  Chriftians  were  fatisfied,  and  things  ought  ter  have 
been  cairied  no  farther ;  however,  fome  calumniators 
were  cletiious  of  ruining  Svmmachus  ;  but  he  exculpate 
ed  himfelf  even  by  the  teftimony  of  pope  Damafus,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  city.  ,  Could 
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Could  any  thing  have  prevented  the  triumph  of Vaienti- 
Chriftianity,  it  would  have  been  the  fatal  divifions  among 
Chriftians.  Valentinian’s  mother  Judina,  an  obflinate  rianifm. 
Arlan,  eafily  infected  him  with  her  own  errours.  JBeing  st.  Am- 
defifous  of  procuring  for  that  feft  a  church  in  Milan, 
the  emperour  folicited  the  bifhop  to  grant  them  one,  grant  the 
which  St.  Ambrofe  refufmg,  a  party  of  foldiers  were 
fent  with  orders  to  feizc  it  by  force  :  but  being  excom-  notwith- 
municated  by  him,  the  greateft  part  retired  ;  upon  which  the  em* 
the  eunuch  Calligonus,  the  grand  chamberlain,  was  d if-  Per^s 
patched  from  court  with  violent  menaces  againft  thereque 
prelate.  IV hat  !  dare  you  difobey  the  emperour  f  laid  he ;  I 
Jjiall  fever  your  head  from  your  flmdders.  Strike ,  replied 

the  holy  man,  1  am  prepared  to  die ;  thou  wilt  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  an  eunuch ,  I  of  a  bifhop.  From  that  time  Valen- 
tinian  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  the  lords  of 
the  court  entreating  him  to  go  to  the  church  in  order 
to  make  a  reconciliation,  he  replied—/  believe  that  if 
Ambrofe  gave  you  orders ,  you  zvould  deliver  me  up  to  him 
pinioned  hand  and  foot.  But  the  perfection  ceafed.  upon 
the  intefpofition  of  Maximus,  whofe  power  was  dread¬ 
ed. 

This  u  fur  per  had  always  afle&ed  a  great  zeal  for  re-  a  m>aed 
ligion,  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  court, 
which  he  kept  at  Treves,  was  filled  with  bilhops,  whofe  4 
affluence  feemed  to  juflify  his  revolt.  According  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  hiltorian  of  that  time,  they  profit  ted 
their  dignity  by  mean  flatteries.  But  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  maintained  the  honour  of  the  epifeopate  by  ne¬ 
ver  appearing  before  Maximus  but  in  the  character  of 
a  true  minifter  of  God,  for  the  good  of  ipankind  and* 
the  glory  of  religion.  A  pattern  of  patience  and  chari¬ 
ty,  he  taught  by  his  example  how  errour  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

The  fe£t  of  Prifcillianifls,  which  refembled  feveral  Prifciiiia- 
others,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Mani-  SemYed^ 
cheifm,  began  to  make  a  nolle  in  Spain,  where  it  ori- to  death, 
ginally  took  its  rife.  Its  founder,  Prifcillian,  a  Spanifh  ftigatioiF 
bifliop,  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  in  the 

council  *  M>ps’ 
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council  of  Bourdeaux;  but  he  refufed  to  anfwer,  and* 
in  confequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  emperour,  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  Maximus,  together  with  his  difciples..  Idatius 
and  Itnachus,  two  bifhops  of  fiery  zeal,  perfecuted  him 
with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticifm.  In  vain  did  Martin  op- 
pole  proceeding  to  violence,  and  argue  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  affli&ive  penalties  would  be  unjuft.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  remonft ranees  and  entreaties,  Maximus  con¬ 
demned  the  Prifciilianifts  to  death.  Such  fruits  had 
the  fanguinary  zeal  of  thofe  prelates;  a  zeal  which  had 
been  fo  clearly  condemned  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  is  equally  repugnant  to  reafon  and  thegofpel.  The 
church  teftified  its  juft  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  the 
two  bifhops  were  excommunicated.  The  fajfity  of  their 
principles  was  demonftrated  by  experience  ;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Prifcillian  reverenced  him  as  a  martyr,  and  his 
hereby  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Per- 
fecution  has  almoft  always  produced  the  fame  effect,  of 
which  we  fliall  meet  but  with  too  many  examples. 

Maximus,  under  a  mafk  of  zeal  and  hypocrify,  con¬ 
cealed  the  defign  of  new  ufurpations.  He  threatened 
Valentinian  with  a  war,  if  he  continued  fo  favour  Ari- 
anifm  ;  but  this  was  only  a  vain  pretence  to  feize  up dn 
his  dominions.  Ambrofe,  who  was  fent  to  negotiate 
with  this  zealous  Catholic,  only  irritated  him  by  re¬ 
futing  to  communicate  with  the  two  bifhops  who  had 
been  authors  of  the  maffacre  of  the  Prifciilianifts. 
Maximus,  without  iofing  a  moment,  paffed  the  Alps  ; 
and  the  young  emperour  fled  to  Theodofius,  who  armed 
in  his  caufe,  took  into  his  pay  a  number  of  barbarians 
enured  to  fatigue,  but  always  of  a  treacherous  difpofi- 
tion,  and  in  Pannonia  gained  two  victories  over  the  u- 
furper,  whom,  confidering  his  numerous  army,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  impotable  to  vanquifh  had  he  kept 
behind  the  Julian  Alps.  In  his  flight  he  was  taken  near 
Aquileia,  and  conduced  to  Theodofius ;  who,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  after  venting  his  re- 
fentment  in  reproaches,  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
his  pardon,  when  feme  officers  hurried  him  out  of  the  pre- 
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fence,  and  ftruck  off  his  head.  The  Pagans  had  de-  The 
dared  for  the  ufurper,  in  hopes  that  he  would  again  9hrif-. 
eftablifh  their  religion  ;  and  the  Chriftians  oppofed  him,  Sed 
becaufe  he  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  a  Jewifli  fyna- 
gogue  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  populace  of  Rome.  ing  a 
A  fynagogue  having  been  in  like  manner  deftroyed 
by  the  Chriftians  at  Callinicum,  and  a  temple  of  here-  gogue  to 
tics  by  the  monks,  Tlreodofius  ordered  them  to  be  re-buih?" 
built,  and  thefe  violences  to  be  punifhed.  Ambrofe,  v. 
who  had  lately  difliiaded  him  from  reftoring  to  the  fe-  of  fbmeeS 
nate  the  altar  of  Vidory,  likewife  obtained  the  revoca- 
tion  of  an  order  which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  di-  whofe  pu- 
vine  law.  He  wrote  to  the  prince,  that  44  the  Chrif-  "silh£_ent 
<c  tians  would  be  prevaricators  if  they  obeyed  him,  or  vented  by 
64  martyrs  if  they  chofe  rather  to  obey  God.,,  He  add- 
ed,  44  the  violences  fo  often  committed  againft  the 
ec  church  had  been  left  unpunifhed  :  What  a  fnamc, 
et  for  a  Chriftian  emperour  to  give  room  for  the  reproach 
<c  of  arming  his  hands  only  to  revenge  the  caufe  of  he- 
u  reties  and  Jews  ! ”  However,  this  holy  prelate,  even 
by  his  refufal  to  communicate  with  the  two  fanguinary 
bifliops,  had  given  a  proof  of  thofe  charitable  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  both  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  the  prince. 

_  Some  Chriftians,  being  emboldened  to  deftroy  and  Tliefe' 
pillage  the  fynagogues,  committed  fo  great  exceffes,  that  violences 
Theodofius  was  afterwards  obliged  to  caufe  them  to  be 
feverely  punifhed,  declaring  that  the  fed  of  the  Jews, law- 
not  being  proferibed  by  any  law,  ought  to  have  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion  through  the  whole  empire. 

Moderate  in  his  vidory,  he  had  reftored  the  whole  Theodo- 
empire  of  the  Weft  to  young  Valentinian  ;  and,  during  fms  g°- 
a  refidence  of  three  years  in  Italy,  governed  for  him  as  a  £™gva. 
father  or  guardian.  His  principal  aim  at  that  time  beincr lentinian* 
the  deftrudion  of  Paganifm,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  He  wants 
exhorted  the  fenators  to  embrace  a  religion,  whofe  mo- 
rality,  equally  fimple  and  fublime,  was  capable  of  raifing 
the  moft  illiterate  and  loweft  of  mankind  above  the 
great  eft  philofophers.  It  was  reprefented  to  him,  on  the 
\  ol.  If.  X  other 
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other  hand,  that  Rome  had  flourished  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries  under  the  protedion  of  her  gods ;  and 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  abandon  them  for  a  new 
religion,  which  perhaps  would  not  produce  equally  good 
effedts ;  upon  which  he  difmiffed  the  fenators,  after  de¬ 
claring  that  the  expenfe  of  their  impious  facrifices  fhould 
no  longer  be  defrayed  by  the  public  treafury,  the  date 
being  in  want  of  foldiers,  not  of  vidims.  The  fuppref* 
lion  of  the  funds  d  eft  i  ned  for  the  facrifices  was  in  fad 
fhutting  up  the  temples. 

Theodofius  like  wife  permitted  the  demolition  of  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  referving  however  the  ftatues  to 
ornament  the  city;  and  ilfued  fevere  orders  through  the 
whole  empire,  which  were  fo  rigidly  put  in  execution  at 
Alexandria,  by  Theophilus  the  bifhop,  as  to  raife  fedi- 
tions  among  the  Egyptians,  who  beheld  with  horrour 
their  temples  demolifhed,  and  the  cheats  of  their  priefls 
difeovered,  who  eafily  deluded  the  people  by  pretended 
oracles  delivered  through  hollow  flatues.  The  fame  or¬ 
ders  were  executed  in  Syria  ;  but  in  fome  places  the  re¬ 
finance  was  fo  violent  that  the  temples  were  only  lhut 
up.  As  the  popular  religion  was  in  fome  meafure  at¬ 
tached  to  fenfible  objedh,  it  mult  of  neccflity  fail  with 
thofe  objects  of  its  veneration. 

By  a  law  of  the  emperour,  palfed  in  392,  every  man 
was  forbidden  to  celebrate  any  facrifice,  or  make  any 
offering,  even  within  his  own  houfe  ;  or  to  light  tapers, 
burn  incenfe,  or  hang  up  garlands,  in  honour  of  the  do- 
meftic  gods ;  all  who  dared  to  offer  a  facrifice,  or  con- 
fult  the  entrails  of  vidims,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treafon  ;  the  houfes  in  which  incenfe  was  offered,  and 
the  lands  where  trees  were  ornamented  with  fillets,  were 
confilcated  :  the  officers  and  defenders  of  the  cities  were 
enjoined  to  lodge  informations  againfl  the  guilty  ;  and 
the  magiflrates  and  their  deputies  were  fined  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  in  cafe  of  failure  in  their  duty. 
Notwithftanding  fuch  rigid  laws,  the  private  facrifices 
were  long  continued,  and  even  fome  public  idolatrous 
foie  mni  ties. 


Theodofius 
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Theodofius  efbablifhed  inquifitors  for  the  difcovery  of  inquin- 
heretics,  He  drove  the  Manicheans  from  Rome  as  in- 
famous  perfons  $  and  on  their  death,  ordered  their  gGods  very  of 
to  be  diflributed  among  the  people.  This  feverity  was  heretiCS* 
copied ’'by  pope  Siricius,  who  prohibited  all  that  followed  Mani- 
their  herrd  from  being  received  into  the  communion  ; 
and  in  cafe  they  were  really  converted,  ordered  them  to 
be  (hut  up  in  monafleries,  where  they  were  fubje&ed  to 
(evere  penance,  prohibiting  them  from  receiving  the  eu- 
chari ft  till  on  their  death  bed.  This  was  not  the  me¬ 
thod  to  facilitate  converfions.  The  name  of  Mani-  * 
cheans  became  common  to  innumerable  feds  of  fana¬ 
tics,  always  accufed  of  fecret  abominations..  Mani- 
cheifm  had  its  origin  in  Perfia  ;  and  its  charaderiftic 
diftindion  was  the  dodrine  of  two  eternal  independent 
principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  bad.  St.  Augufline 
ivas  tainted  with  this  herefy  in  his  youth. 

Without  examining  how  far  princes  may  prudently  inconve- 
carry  violence  in  matters  of  religion,  I  obferve,  as  an  ^cccf<5 
hi ftorian,  that  Theodofius  foon  felt  the  inconvenience  penal 
of  thofe  excefies  to  which  his  laws  gave  birth  ;  for  eve-  laws* 
ry  perfon  imagining  that  he  had  a  right  to  murder  the 
Manicheans  as  proscribed  perfons,  he  was  obliged  to 
prohibit  it  under  pain  of  death.  Nothing  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  to  arm  one.fpecies  of  fanaticifm  againft 
another ;  nor  more  difficult  than  to  difeover  how  far 
penal  laws  of  this  nature  may  be  enforced,  without 
hurting  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  the  rights  of  fociety. 


CHAP.  III. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Theodofius . 

ALL  the  glory  which  Theodofius  had  acquired  39o, 
from  his  zeal  and  exploits  was  eclipfed  by  the 
celebrated  maffacre  of  Theflalonica.  That  capital  of  lonica 
Illyria  was  filled  with  a  licentious  people,  paffionately  ™™~ded 
fond  of  public  fhews ;  and  the  governour,  with  feveral  by  Theo- 
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him  do  fufed  the  emperour  admittance  into  the  church  ;  and 
penance.  on  pjs  urging  the  example  of  David,  replied,  Since  you 
have  imitated  his  crime ,  unit  ate  his  repentance.  Theodo- 
fius  obeyed,  and  after  eight  months  retirement  earneftly 
entreated  a  reconciliation  ;  when  the  bifhop,  in  order  for 
the  future  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  his  choler,  caufed 
him  to  pafs  a  law  fufpending  the  execution  of  all  len¬ 
iences  of  death,  and  even  confifcation  till  thirty  days 
after  they  were  palled  ;  a  law  which,  though  founded 
upon  laudable  motives,  is  yet  productive  of  inconve¬ 
niences.  After  this  the  bifhop  admitted  him  into  the 
church,  and  preferibed  his  penance  ;  during  which 
Theodofius  wore  none  of  the  ornaments  of  his  dignity, 
though  without  loling  any  portion  of  the  authority 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  prieflhood  to  give, 
to  take  away,  or  to  fufpend. 

Theodo-  Some  years  before  (387)  religion  had  gained  over 
before d  a  niore  glorious  vi&ory,  by  hindering  him  from 

pardoned  gratifying  his  revenge,  and  preventing  his  remorfe.  The 
iieerTof1"*  people  Antioch  made  an  infurredion  on  account  of 
Antioch,  an  extraordinary  imped  levied  for  the  emperour’s  decen- 
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perfons  of  ciiftinCtion,  being  killed  in  a  fedition  at  the 
time  ot  the  races,  for  refufing  to  fet  at  liberty  a  chario¬ 
teer  whom  he  had  imprifoned,  the  emperour  was  fo 
provoked  at  the  news,  that  though  he  was  pacified,  or 
appeared  to  be  pacified,  by  the  bifhops  of  a  council  of 
Milan,  yet,  at  the  infligation  of  his  favourite  Rufinus- 
(an  artful  and  hypocritical  courtier,  who  had  impofed 
upon  Symrnachus.  and  even  gained  the  friendfhip  of  St. 
Ambrofe)  and  his  partifans,  an  univerfal  malfacre  of  the 
Thclfalonians  was  ordered.  This  barbarous  order  was 
but  too  well  executed.  The  inhabitants  were  aflem- 
bled  in  the  circus,  under  pretence  of  an  exhibition  of 
games,  and  Haughtered  without  diftin&icn  of  age  or 
fex.  Seven  thoufand  according  to  fome,  according  to 
others  fifteen  thoufand,  the  grcatefl  part  unqueflionably 
innocent,  were  facrificed  to  an  atrocious  revenge. 

This  was  an  occalion  which  ought  to  kindle*  the  epif- 
copal  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  humanity.  St.  Ambrofe  re- 
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nah ;  under  which  name  was  celebrated  the  tenth  year 
of  the  emperour’s  reign,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  people, 
already  overburdened  with  taxes.  The  {edition  was  fo 
violent,  that  the  ftatucs  of  Theodofius  and  his  family 
were  ignominioufly  thrown  down.  Though  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  punifhed  the  delinquents  with  the  utmoft  fe~ 
verity,  lie  refolved  in  his  firft  tranfports  to  bury  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  under  its  ruins ;  but  reafon  in  fome 
degree  regaining  her  afcendant,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  ordering  it  to  be  deprived  of  its  territory,  its  privi¬ 
leges,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  common  town  .af¬ 
ter  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  {edition  were 
executed  :  but  Flavian,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  throwing 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  implored  his  clemency,  and,  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  motives  of  religion,  obtained  pardon  for  the 
unhappy  people,- who  expected  nothing  but  deftrudion. 

Can  any  perfon  be  blind  enough,  after  this  infiance, 
not  to  fee  the  advantages  of  Chriftianity  ? 

As  every  human  inftitution  degenerates,  the  monks,  The 
who  were  originally  devoted  to  a  deep  folitude,  and  the  dan_ 
practice  of  extraordinary  virtues,  were  become  too  nu-  serous  in 
merous  to  live  in  conformity  to  their  rules.  From  that the  Ealh 
time,  having  foV  the  moft  part  only  a  falfe  vocation,  or 
loiing  fight  of  their  duty;  they  frequented  the  cities, 
fpent  their  time  in  difputes,  in  attendance  on  the  great, 
intrigues,  cabals,  intermeddling  in  all  affairs  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical,  and  often  fignalizing  their  fanatic  zeal  by 
intolerable  violence.  Upon  a  complaint  from  the  ma-  Theodo- 
giftrates,  Theodofius  forbid  the  monks  to  appear  in  the 
cities,  or  quit  their  folitudes ;  but  two  years  after  he  feebly, 
revoked  his  edict,  which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
continual  disturbances  in  the  Eaft;  where  the  monks 
acquired  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the  people  as  even 
to  domineer  in  the  courts ;  and  rofe  to  fuch  a  height 
of  power,  that  none  were  chofen  to  bifhopricks  ex^ 
cept  out  of  their  number. 

The  Weft,  after  the  departure  of  Theodofius,  faw  a  392. 
another  revolution,  fimilar  to  that  by  which  Gratian  fefd?-1" 
had  fallen  a  facrifice.  Valentinian  had  correded  his  ftr°ysva- 
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faults:  be  was  juft,  fober,  affiducus ;  had  got  rid  of 
his  prejudices  for  Arianifm,  and  pro  mi  fed  an  equitable 
government,  when  the  ambition  of  a  haughty  fubjed 
expofed  him  tp  the  greateft  misfortunes.  Arbogaftes, 
by  birth  a  Frank,  of  great  abilities  in  war,  refpedable 
by  his  fere  ices,  and  even  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  Theodofius,  at  once  affumed  by  his  own  authority 
the  title  of  General.  Vaientinian  attempting  to  make 
him  refign  it- — I  do  mt  hold  that  title  of  you,  laid  Arbo¬ 
gaftes  infolently,  and  I  will  keep  it  in  fpite  of  you.  After 
this  declaration,  that  general  foon  perceived  that  he 
could  not  fecurc  his  life,  except  by  the  commiffion  of  a 
crime.  He  caufed  the  emperour  to  be  deftroyed,  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  put  Eugenius  in  his  place, 
with  a  defign  to  govern  under  his  name. 

This  man,  who  was  at  firft  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  had 
•rifen  to  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  Vaientinian,  and  been 
artful  enough  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  friendfhip  of 
St,  Ambrofe,  but  could  only  be  a  phantom.  He  fent 
deputies  to  Theodofius,  among  whom  he  took  particu¬ 
lar  care  that  there  fhould  be  a  number  of  bifhops  and 
priefts  whom  he  had  gained  by  his  artifices.  Theodo¬ 
fius  diftembled,  received  the  deputies  kindly,  gave  them 
hopes,  and  made  preparations  for  war.  Eugenius,  maf- 
ter  of  the  Weft,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  contented  after 
a  few  refufals  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Paeanifau  The 
temples  were  again  opened,  and  crowded  by  the  wor- 
fnippers ;  for  Rome  could  not  conquer  her  ancient  fu- 
perftitions,  and  gave  a  vifibie  proof  to  what  violence  her 
enthufiafm  had  been  inflamed  by  feverity. 

Mean  time  Theodofius  feemed  in  perfed  tranquillity, 
but  this  was  only  with  defign  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of 
his  enterprile.  At  laft,' having  colleded  his  forces,  he  - 
paired  the  Alps,  and  near  Aquileia  gained  a  decifive  vie-  - 
tory.  Eugenius  was  dragged  to  his  feet,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  condemned  to  death.  Arbogaftes,  obliged 
to  wander  as  a  fugitive,  and  hotly  purfued,  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  death  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The 
emperour  treated  the  reft  of  his  accomplices  with  cle- 

v  meney. 
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mency.  The  following  year  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  of  He  dies 
his  age,  after  dividing  the  empire  between  his  two  fons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius;  to  the  firft  of  whom  he  aftign- 
ed  the  Eaft,  to  the  latter  the  Weft. 

The  reign  of  Thcodofius  appears  the  more  glorious,  Every 
as,  after  him,  we  (hall  only  meet  with  fcenes  of  .  ruin 
and  misfortune;  and  it  required  uncommon  abilities  to cated fa- 
fufpend  the  revolutions.  Every  thing  prognofticated  t1a^s°; 
decay — An  arbitrary  government,  without  any  fixed 
rules ;  a  mixture  of  barbarians,  who  had  corrupted  the 
ancient  principles ;  millions  of  other  barbarians,  who 
waited  the  moment  of  fwallowing  up  the  empire  as  a 
prey  worthy  of  their  rapacity ;  pompous  courts,  filled  with 
eunuchs  and  minifters  of  voluptuoufnefs,  where  intrigue 
and  adulation  almoft  always  reigned  triumphant;  luxury 
carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  wretch¬ 
ed  poverty,  that  in  fome  houfes  there  might  be  reckon¬ 
ed  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  domeftics  adorned  with 
bracelets  and  collars  of  gold  ;  a  general  corruption  of 
manners,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage ;  religious  quar¬ 
rels,  which  broke  all  the  bonds  of  concord  among  fub- 
jeds  divided  on  their  articles  of  faith  ;  and  a  beginning 
of  ignorance,  which  every  day  more  and  more  darkened 
the  light  of  reafon  as  well  as  a  tafte  for  the  really  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  (lead  of  juft  ideas  and  folid  matter,  were  fub- 
ftituted  plays  of  words  and  vain  fubtilties.  When  lite¬ 
rature  decays,  and  cultivated  minds  take  wrong  paths, 
the  fcience  of  government  muft  necefiarily  be  obfcured  : 
accordingly  we  have  already  obferved  many  injudicious 
and  even  pernicious  laws. 

The  moft  eftimable  profane  authors  of  thofe  times  Profane 
are  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whom  I  have  feveral  times  aulhors* 
mentioned  ;  Eutropius,  author  of  the  Epitome  ;  Liba- 
nius,  a  fophift,  who  is  fometimes  eloquent ;  .  Symma- 
chus,  whofe  letters  arc  extant  in  ten  books ;  Themifti- 
us,  prefed  of  Conftantinople,  a  philofopher,  efteemed 
by  all  the  emperours ;  Eunapius  and  Zofimus,  reproach¬ 
ed  for  their  partiality  againft  the  Chriftians;  Vegetius, 
who  wrote  upon  the  military  art ;  and3  to  clofe  the  lift, 
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Pappus  and  Theon,  mathematicians  of  Alexandria, 
Theodofius  ordered  the  works  of  Porphyry  to  be  burnt. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  true  principles  of 
the  finances  fhould  be  unknown,  becaufe  the  Romans 
had  never  poffefled  but  a  very  imperfedt  knowledge  of 
their  theory.  In  order  to  put’  a  check  upon  ufury, 
which  had  broken  through  all  bounds,  Theodofius  fix¬ 
ed  the  intereft  of  money  on  the  ancient  footing  at 
twelve  per  cent. 

To  his  age  is  referred  the  invention  of  window  glafs : 
it  is  remarkable  that  glafs  had  been  known  for  feveral 
ages  before  men  thought  of  applying  it  to  this  purpofe. 
Wheel  clocks,  wind  and  water  mills,  were  inventions  re- 
ferved  for  ages  of  barbarifm,  where  the  human  mind 
was  on  the  verge  of  finking  into  the  thickeft  darknefs. 


LAST 


LAST  EPOC  II  A. 

The  Barbarians  settled  in  the  Empire. 
ARCADIUS  in  the  Eaft,  HONORIUS  in  the  .  Weft. 


CHAP.  I. 

*  f  I 

To  the  Time  of  Alarics  firji  Expedition  into  Italy. 

WE  are  now  to  give  the  hiftory  of  tvro  young  335, 
princes,  who,  from  their  age,  character,  and  £rc^*us 
want  of  education,  caufed  by  a  defeat  of  genius,  were  Eaft,  and 
totally  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  of  government  in  ^ontheU3 
fuch  tempeftuous  times  as  would  have  required  the  ut-  Weft* 
mod  efforts  of  men  of  uncommon  abilities.  We  fhall  J^J^e 
fee  their  minifters,  women,  and  eunuchs,  manage  the  of  refoiu- 
government  for  them;  and  the  empire,  falling  into  ruins  Opacity, 
on  every  fide,  fink  at  once  under  the  miferies  -of  a  vi¬ 
cious  adminiftration  and  the  attacks  of  numberlefs  fo¬ 
reign  enemies.  Arcadius  was  but  feventeen  years  of 
age,  and  Honorius  ten.  Rufinus,  minifter  of  the  firft, 
and  Stilico  of  the  other,  very  foon  abufed  the  authority 
which  had  been  entrufted  to  them  by  Theodofius. 

Rufinus,  a  native  of  Gafcony,  had  raifed  himfelf  a-  Rufinus  & 
bout  the  end  of  the  lafl  reign  to  be  prefect  of  the  Eaft,  ^mi- 
which  he  attained  by  working  the  ruin  of  Tatian,  who  aiders', 
held  that  office,  and  of  Proculus,  the  fon  of  Tatian, 
the  prefed  of  Conftantlnople,  two  eftimable  men,  of 
whom  he  was  both  the  accufer  and  the  judge.  _  Strange, 
that  Theodofius  fhould  permit  it  !  The  ambition  of  this 
minifter  made  him  capable  of  facrificing  every  thing  to 
his  own  intereft,  which  he  artfully  concealed  under  the 
mafk  of  juftice.  Stilico,  a  Vandal  by  birth,  _  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  imperial  family,  was  no  lets  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  than  the  other ;  but  he  was  more  circum- 
fped,  of  fuperiour  abilities,  affeding  a  life  of  magnifi¬ 
cence, 
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cence,  and  carrying  his  purpofcs  by  the  low  means  of  a 
cortupt,  lei fl ill  hearts  Under  thefe  two  mimfters  every 
thing  was  fet  up  to  fale,  *\nd  offices  were  (o  prodigioufly 
increafcd,  that  the  prince’s  agents ,  whom  Julian  had 
reduced  to  feventeen,  were  now  ten  thoufand.  We 
may  judge  or  other  things  by  this  fpecirnen. 

When  acquiring  a  fortune  is  the  main  objedt  every 
idea  of  patriotifm  is  loft,  and  minifters  of  fuch  difpofi- 
tions  will  not  hefitate  to  fell  their  matter  when  they  can 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Ru films  dreaded  Sti- 
lico,  who  alledged,  that  he  had  been  appointed  regent 
of  both  empires  by  Theodofius  ;  but  he  was  ftiil  more 
jealous  of  Eutropius,  a  worthlcfs  eunuch,  who  had 
fprung  from  the  dunghill,  and  acquired  fuch  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Arcadius,  that  he  made  him  marry  Eu- 
aoxia,  though  Rufinus  intended  him  for  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter.  Rufinus,  whofe  ambition  made  him  deflrous  in 
feme  degree  to  (hare  the  title  of  Auguftus  with  his  maf- 
ter,  took  a  defperate  refolqfion,  worthy  of  fuch  a  detef- 
table  character. 

t  To  prevent  the  attempts  of  Stilico,  and  to  make 
himfelf  of  greater  confequence  to  Arcadius,  he  fecretly 
invited  the  barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  The  Huns 
immediately  crofted  the  1  anais,  came  down  from  mount 
Caucafus,  laid  wafte  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  even  made  Antioch  tremble.  The  Goths,  led 
by  Alanc,  having  at  the  fame  time  pafied  the  Danube, 
poured  in  upon  the  provinces  lying  between  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  Conftantinople.  Rufinus  entered  their  camp 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  perfuaded  them  to  withdraw 
from  that  city  ;  but  though  he  wanted  to  claim  credit 
to  himfelf  from  the  tranfa&ion,  his  fuccefs  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  is  a  ftrong  proof  againft  him. 

By  the  indefatigable  care,  abilities  and  military  repu¬ 
tation  of  Stilico,  he  made  the  barbarians  in  the  Weft 
deflrous  of  peace.  He  immediately  marched  againft 
Alaric,  and  with  a  numerous  army,  compofed  of  the 
troops  of  Eugenius  and  Theodofius,  came  up  with  him 
on  the  plains  of  Theflaly.  In  the  inftant  when  they 

were 
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were  going  to  engage,  the  troops  that  belonged  to  Arca- 
clius  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  reft,  and  return 
to  Conftantinople  ;  an  order  which  had  been  dictated 
bv  Rufinus  to  check  the  progrefs  of  bis  rival. 

J  Stilico  would  not  by  any  means  detain  them,  but  cainas^ 
fent  them  back  under  the  command  of  Gainas,  a  brave  [JjeaJj.ont 
Gothic  officer,  who  was  privy  to  his  fchemes  of  revenge,  by^e  ^ 
and  reiolved  to  execute  them.  It  was  with  forrow  that  ^ugnuSt 
the  army  of  the  Eaft  feparated  from  that  of  the  Weft  ; 
and  Arcadius,  with  his  minifter^  whom  he  was  to  have 
nominated  his  colleague  on  that  very  day,  went  out  of 
the  city  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  troops ;  when, 
upon  a  fignal  from  Gainas,  they  fet  upon  Rufinus,  and 
iriurdcred  him  in  the  emperour’s  prefence.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  enriched  him- 
felf  with  his  fpoils,  and,  like  him,  became  the  fcourge 

of  the  ftate  and  the  people.  . 

After  the  retreat  of  Stilico  (for  when  he  had  loft 
half  of  his  army  he  durft  not  venture  an  engagement)  tacks 
Alaric  fell  upon  Greece,  took  Athens,  and  ruined  Pelo-  Gi'ecce’ 
ponneius.  Though  that  country  made  a  pait  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  the  brave  Stilico  entered  it  to  attack 
the  Goths,  without  confulting  Arcadius,  who  was  funk 
in  effeminacy.  He  furrounded  them  in  tne  foiefts  oi 
Arcadia,  where  they  mud  have  perifhed,  if  Stilico,  who 
was  as  much  a  man  of  pleafure  as  of  courage,  had  not 
given  himielf  up  to  debauchery,  inftead  of  profiting  by 
the  fituation  into  which  he  had  reduced  the  enemy. 

Alaric  did  not  let  flip  the  opportunity  to  efcape,  and 


carried  off  all  his  plunder.  #  , 

Eutropius,  induced  by  hatred  againft  Rufinus,  had 
formerly  united  with  Stilico,  but  from  jealoufy  was  now 
become  his  enemy,  and  caufed  him  to  be  declared  the 
enemy  of  the  empire,  for  having  attacked  the  barba¬ 
rians  in  Greece,  while  he  himfelf  had  abandoned  it  to 
be  plundered.  Not  Satisfied  with  this  intuit,  he  bad 
the  meannefs  to  treat  with  Alaric,  and^  to  procure  for 
him  the  government  of  eaftern  Illyria,  in  which  Greece 

was  comprehended.  This  iniolent  flave  made  hirmeif 
‘  enuallv 
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equally  odious  and  ridiculous,  by  proferibing  fome  of 
the  m oil  defervhg  people  of  the  ftate,  and  oppreffinp- 

t  •  new  grievances,  as  well  as  by  putting 

himielr  at  the  head  of  the  army,  .without  either  ability 
or  inclination  to  perform  any  military  exploit.  Hoping 
to  govern  his  mader  by  procuring  him  amufements,  he 
perfuaded  the  prince  to  make  an  annual  excurfion  to 
Ancyra,  a  great  di dance  from  Condantinople,  where  the 
dimmer  was  fpent  in  fplendid  fedivals;  after  which,  Ar- 
cadius  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph. 

During  one  of  thefe  journies,  a  dreadful  law  was  pro¬ 
mulgated,  by  which  the  intered  of  the  emperour  was 
lacrinced  to  that  of  his  minider.  It  declared,  that  who¬ 
ever  confpired  or  fchemed  a  confpiracy  againd  the  life 
or  the  emperour  s  counfeliors,  or  any  of  the  chief  ma- 
gidrates,  fliould  not  only  be  condemned  to  death  as 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  though  the  plot  fhould  be  in  no 
part  executed,  but  hkewife  their  children  be  doomed  to 
infamy  and  perpetual  poverty;  and  all  who  diould  in¬ 
tercede  for  them  be  declared  infamous ;  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  offence,  they  and  their  children  were 
to  be  fubjed  to  the  fame  pumdiments ;  rewards  were 
piomifed  to  whoever  diould  difeover  the  confpiracy 
from  the  beginning, .  and  impunity  to  accomplices  re¬ 
vealing  it.  Even  Sejanus  haa  conceived  nothin0"  fo  bad 
curing  the  reign  of  liberius.  The  crime  of  high  trea- 
ion  being  extended  to  fo  many  objeds,  lefiened  the  hor- 
1  °ur  of  attempts  againd  the  perfon  of  the  prince  ;  but 
A  read  i  us  had  not  capacity  to  didinguifh  the  difference, 
ancHhought  only  as  Eutropius  pleafed  to  didate. 

I  d  talents  or  Hononus  were  not  luperiour  to  thed 
of  his  brother;  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  were 
regarded  difpofed  the  people  to  rebel.  Count  Gildo,  ftn 
oid,  cruel,  wicked  debauchee,  prefumed  to  fliakc  off  the 
yoke  of  the  empire  in  Africa  ;  and  murdered  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  his  brother  Mafcczil,  who  had  taken  lhelter  in 
Home, ^  and  who  from  that  time  became  his  mod  irre- 
concilaDle  enemy.  Stilico  font  Mafcezil  againd  him 
lvka  ^  f mall  ra my,  and  propoled  to  follow  him  to  con¬ 
clude 
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elude  the  war  ;  but  it  was  ended  the  firft  campaign,  in 
which  Gildo  was  defeated,  and  ftrangled  himfelf  with 
his  own  hands.  Mafcezil  at  his  return  was  rewarded 
with  the  blackeft  treachery,  as  Stilico,  either  from  dif- 
trull  or  jealouly,  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  headlong 
from  a  bridge  into  a  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 

That  minifter  was  at  lead:  pefieffed  of  abilities  and  Eutropius 
perfonal  courage,  which  feemed  to  conceal  his  faults  ; 
but  Eutropius  was  only  a  compound  of  bafenefs  and  fuifhip. 
malignity  ;  yet  he  entirely  governed  the  emperour,  was 
flattered  by  the  court,  and  d  defied  by  the  people.  Ar- 
cadius,  not  fatisfied  with  railing  him  to  the  rank  of  pa¬ 
trician,  named  him  conful  ;  for  when  the  empire  was 
divided,  each  emperour  named  a  conful,  one  for  the 
Eaft,  the  other  . for  the  Weft: :  but  this  fcandal  to  the 
confulfhip  excited  an  univerfal,  though  lilent,  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  eunuch,  who  exulted  as  if  he  had  been 
out  of  fortune’s  reach,  very  foon  experienced  the  infe- 
curity  of  a  detelted  elevation,  founded  upon  guilt  and 
meannefs.  ' 


His  fecret  enemy,  count  Tribigild,  a  Gothic  officer,  399; 
revolted,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Alia;  and  Gai-  ^"bGai- 
nas,  a  relation  of  the  count,  who  held  a  correfpondence  nas  con- 
with  him,  was  fent  to  command  againft  him.  Another  gaVna*  eu. 
army  was  difpatched,  under  the  conduct  of  Leo,  a  wool  troPius* 
carder,  and  a  favourite  worthy  of  Eutropius.  Tribigild, 
with  three  hundred  men,'  furprifed  this  ridiculous  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  night ;  and,  being  fecondcd  by  Gainas,  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory.  Gainas  then  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
perour,  that  he  could  not  conquer  Tribigild,  who  had 
made  an  offer  of  peace,  upon  condition  that  Eutropius 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  advifed  him  not  to 
helitate  between  his  own  fafety  and  the  fate  of  his  mi¬ 
ni  Her.  % 

Arcadius,  terrified  by  the  Goths,  and  a  Have  to  Eu-  Them- 
tropius,  could  not  determine  what  flep  to  take.  Such  fuTteVb? 
was  the  affurance  of  the  eunuch,  that  he  one  day  threat-  theeu- 
ened  to  turn  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  out  of  the  palace. nuc 
This  haughty  princefs,  by  complaints,  tears,  and  entrea¬ 
ties, 
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treaties,  at  laft  prevailed  with  her  hufband  to  grant  an 
order  for  his  being  arretted.  He  fled  for  (belter  to  a 
church;  and  the  bifliop,  St.  Chryfoftom,  who  was  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  opinions  of  the  times,  which  held  afylums  in¬ 
violable,  prohibited  the  guards  of  the  prince  from  en¬ 
tering,  and  the  emperour  came  to  entreat  the  foldiers 
not  to  violate  it ;  ,but  Eutropius,  having  left  it  in  the 
night  with  a  defign  of  making  his  efcape,  was  feizsd 
and  baniihed  for  life. 

Both  Gainas  and  Eudoxia  wanted  to  have  his  life, 
and  carried  on  an  extravagant  procefs  againft  the  exile. 
They  accufed  him  of  having  ufurped  the  imperial  privi¬ 
leges,  becaufe  at  the  feftival,  on  his  being  nominated 
conful,  he  had  made  ufe  of  the  Cappadocian  horfes, 
which  were  intended  folely  for  the  emperour  ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  not  been  fufficiently  criminal  in  other  refpe&s, 
he  was  condemned  on  this  frivolous  pretence,  and  be¬ 
headed. 

Arcadius,  being  delivered  from  one  imperious  ruler, 
found  another  equally  fo  in  his  wife,  who  became  the 
arbitrefs  of  the  empire,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of 
governing,  as  fhe  was  guided  entirely  by  women  and 
eunuchs.  Gainas,  whofe  treachery  was  evident,  though 
he  put  on  a  mafk  of  fidelity,  very  foon  rebelled  openly, 
and  marched  towards  Conflantinople.  The  emperour 
wrote  to  him  immediately  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  fatisfy  his  demands  as  foon  as  he  fliould  make 
them  known.  The  general  of  the  Goths  at  firft  requir¬ 
ed,  that  three  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  court  fliould  be 
put  into  his  power  :  this  was  agreed  to,  and  they  volun¬ 
tarily  went  to  furrender.*  He  next  required  that  the 
emperour  fhould  meet  him  at  Chalccdon  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Arcadius  went  to  Chalcedon,  continu¬ 
ed  the  rebdr  his  general,  beftowed  upon  him  the  enfigns 
of  the  confulfhip,  and  Gainas,  with  ft  ill  the  fame  incli¬ 
nations  for  rebellion,  returned  to  Conflantinople.  The 
emperour  was  nothing  in  his  prefence  ! 

As  the  barbarians  were  eafily  led  by  motives  of  inte- 
refl  to  change  their  religion,  the  Goths  of  the  empire 

had 
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had  embraced  Chriflianity  ;  but,  being  moftly  Arians,  caufe  st. 
they  were  excluded  from  the  churches ;  Gainas  there- 
fore  demanded  a  church  for  himfelf  and  his  people,  fufes  a 
Arcadius  represented  to  St.  Chryfoftom  the  danger  of  Jhe  Goths, 
refuting;  but  the  intrepid  bifhop  would  not  confent, 
and  therefore  the  Goths  again  took  up  arms.  Gainas, 
not  being  able  to  take  the  city,  in  which  a  number  of 
his  foldiers  had  been  maiiacred,  and  more  than  Seven 
thoufand  burnt  in  a  church,  attempted  to  pals  the  Hel- 
lefpont  in  wretched  boats,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet ;  but  he  did  not  fucceed,  and  loft  a  num¬ 
ber  more  of  his  army  in  the  attempt.  He  then  retired  J?*®*^*# 
towards  the  Danube,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  afylurn  be¬ 
yond  that  river;  but  the  Huns,  not  choofing  filch  a 
neighbour,  attacked  and  defeated  his  army,  Gainas  him- 
Self  having  fallen  in  the  engagement. 


CHAP.  II. 

Marie  in  Italy . — Gaul  laid  wafie ,  and  Spain  conquered  by 

the  Vandals ,  &c. 

ALARIC,  a  general  of  abilities  fuperiour  to  Gal-  4or. 

nas,  did  not  long  continue  at  peace  in  Illyria,  £!««> 
where  he  commanded;  but,  being  proclaimed,  king  of  the  vjfi- 
the  Vifigoths  by  his  army,  who  were  diffatisfied  with  ^ast’ens 
the  Romans,  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  and  to  Rome, 
take  pofleffion  of  Rome.  After  one  fruitJefs  attempt, 
he  pafTed  the  Alps,  while  the  legions  were  employed  in 
Rhaetia  againft  the  Germans.  The  territory  of  Venice, 
and  even  Liguria,  were  already  infefled,  and  Rome 
trembled  at  their  approach.  Stilico  repaired  the  walls,  $tuic«  de- 
and  encouraged  Honorius,  who  wanted  to  leave  Milan  ^es 
and  retire  into  Gaul.  He  then  afTembled  troops,  de-  twice,  but 
ceived  Alaric,  by  promifing  him  a  fettlement  beyond  ot 
the  Alps  in  the  emperour’s  name,  and  then  fuddenly  him. 
v  attacked  him  at  Polentia,  (at  prefent  a  town  in  Pied- 
wont.)  The  king  of  the  Vifigoths  defended  himfelf 
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with  fuch  courage  and  ability,  that  the  victory  was  un¬ 
decided.  Upon  the  faith  of  a  new  treaty  he  began  his 
march  to  return  by  the  Julian  Alps ;  when  Stilico,  by  a 
lecond  a£l  of  treachery,  though  he  could  not  conquer 
him,  expofed  him  to  the  danger  of  perifhing.  Being 
abandoned  by  his  foldiers,  who  deferted  from  want  of 
provifions,  and  allurements  offered  to  them  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  returned  to  Illyria,  abhorring  Roman  treachery, 
and  breathing  vengeance. 

The  timid  Honorius  at  that  time  transferred  his 
court  to  Ravenna,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  from 
■  whence  he  could  eahly  pafs  to  Epirus,  fo  that  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Weft.  Maximian  had  formerly  fix¬ 
ed  his  court  at  Milan,  that  he  might  be  near  enough 
to  protect  the  provinces  ;  but  the  foie  objed:  of  Hono- 
rius  was  felf  prefervation.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
Milan  and  Rome  fent  deputies  to  prevail  with  the  cm- 
perour  that  they  might  obtain  the  preference  of  Ra¬ 
venna. 

The  barbarians  were  now  acquainted  with  the  route 
to  Italy,  and  the  empire  had  no  force  to  oppofe  them 
but  mercenary  troops,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
barbarians,  well  inclined  to  betray  their  truft  ;  military 
difeipline  was  entirely  at  an  end  in  the  army,  and  every 
fentiment  of  honour  and  love  of  country  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  fo  that  nothing  could  be  rea- 
fonably  expeded  but  a  fucceftion  of  misfortunes.  The 
ambitious  policy  of  Stilico  contributed  to  the  public 
difafters  :  he  hoped  at  leaft  that  his  fon  Eucherius,  cou- 
fin  of  the  two  emperours,  would  fucceed  to  the  diadem; 
and  that  expedition  was  {lengthened  by  the  wife  of 
Honorius  having  no  children.  That  he  might  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpofe,  he  attempted  to  weaken  and  diftrefs 
both  empires.  Thefe  are  the  conjectures  of  hiftorians, 
which  have  been  fometimes  received  as  certain  truths.. 
According  to  them,  Alaric  feemed  to  be  a  neceffary 
inftrument,  and  was  gained  over  by  his  offers  to  unite 
with  him  in  conquering  eaftern  Illyria,  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  Honorius ;  but  that  dehgn  was  interrupted 
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in  the  execution  by  an  unexpected  inVafion  of  the 
Goths. 

Radagaifus,  their  chief,  with'  two  hundred  thoufand  Radagai- 
men,  poured  in  upon  Italy,  where  the  minds  of  the  Ro*  vade/ita- 
man  people  were  fo  depraved  by  fuperftition,  and  at-  1y* 
tached  to  idolatry,  that  they  congratulated  themfelves 
upon  this  inVafion.  Being  convinced  that  their  gods  The  Pa*, 
were  going  to  revenge  their  own  caufe,  they  infulted  foTce/but 
Christianity,  which  they  faid  was  the  ruin  of  nations ,  and 
the  fcourge  of  the  world  i  but  happily  their  hopes  were  Goths/ 
fruftrated.  Radagaifus  laid  fiege  to  Florence,  but  with¬ 
out  precaution  or  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  $ 
when  Stilico,  having  been  reinforced  by  the  Huns,  and 
by  a  Gothic  leader,  attacked,  defeated,  made  him  pri- 
foner,  and  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded^  Of  the  whole 
multitude  of  enemies,  only  twelve  thoufand  efcaped, 
many  more  having  fallen  by  hunger  and  difeafe  than  by 
the  fword. 

Italy  was  fcareely  freed  from  thofe  enemies,  when  a  406- 
dreadful  irruption  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  run  £y  ’ 

Suevi,  overwhelmed  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul.  If  it  barba" 
is  true,  as  has  been  mentioned,  though  very  improba-  ✓ 
ble,  that  Stilico  had  invited  them  to  make  the  attempt, 
he  did  not  fufpedt  that  they  could  have  been  fo  fpeedy, 
or  have  executed  it  before  the  conqueft  of  Illyria,  which 
he  had  projected  with  Alaric.  To  give  up  the  empire 
to  the  rage  of  barbarous  enemies  was  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  method  of  acquiring  the  fovereign  power. 

The  Vandals,  who  were  of  Gothic  origin,  by  mixing  Vandals, 
with  the  ancient  Vinili,  were  in  fome  degree  become 
Germans,  and  had  communicated  their  name  to  feveral 
German  nations ;  for  it  was  given  to  the  Burgundians,  b 

Rugii,  Heruli,  Lombards,  Angli  or  Englifh,  Thuringi-  . 
ans,  &c.  Thofe  we  fpeak  of  inhabited  the  country  of 
Pannonia,  a  province  of  the  empire  where  Stilico  was 
born. 

The  Suevi,  who  were  at  firft  a  wandering  nation,  had  Suevi. 
formerly  occupied  all  the  country  between  the  Elbe, 
the  Viflula,  the  Danube,  and  the  Baltic.  Being  after- 
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wards  divided  into  a  number  ofhords,  which  overfpread 
the  country  of  Germany,  fuch  of  them  as  preferved  the 
name  of  Suevi  in  the  time  of  Augyftus  poffefTed  the 
country  eaft  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  compelled  to  retire 
into  Bohemia,  a  part  of  which  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Vandals. 

We  formerly  mentioned  the  Alans.  From  the  time 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  by" 
the  Huns,  they  wandered  along  the  Danube.  They 
had  been  of  great  ufe  in  the  armies  of  Theodofius  and 
Stilico  j  but,  by  ferving  for  hire,  they  had  learnt  to  con¬ 
quer  and  ftrip  thofe  people  whofe  battles  they  fought 
without  attachment  to  their  caufe. 

Thefe  three  nations,  having  been  joined  on  their 
march  by  a  number  of  Huns,  Sarmatians,  &c.  crofted 
aooppofi.  the  Rhine  near  Mentz ;  and,  meeting  with  no  Roman 
were  foi-  garrifon,  fpread  like  a  torrent  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees, 
lowed  by  The  Alemains  and  the  Burgundians  followed  their 
fteps  5  the  laft  fettling  in  Helvetia,  and  afterwards  in  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  and  Edui  ;  the  others  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bade  to  Mentz.  The  whole 
country  of  Gaui  was  Brewed  with  human  carcafes. 
The  army  in  Britain,  difmayed  at  the  thoughts  of  fuch 
a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  defpairing  of  afliftance,  de¬ 
clared  a  private  foldier,  of  the  name  of  Conftantine, 
emperour,  who  was  afterwards  acknowledged  in  Gaul, 
emperour-6  anc^  wbofe  fon,  Conftans,  made  himfelf  m after  of 
Spain,  whom  Honorius  was  compelled  to  receive  as  his 
colleague.  . 

408.  At  the  fame  time  Alaric,  tired  of  waiting  three  years 
mmsC a-C*  ^or  Stilico  to  join  him  in  making  the  conqueft  of  Illyria, 
gain  into  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Italy,  and  demanded  a 
itaiy.  fum  of  money  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenfe  of  his 
expedition,  and  the  preparations  he  had  made.  The 
emperour  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it  was  debated  in  the 
fenate  what  fteps  were  proper  to  be  taken  :  the  majo¬ 
rity  were  for  war,  but  Stilico  caufed  it  to  be  determined 
to  give  four  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold  j  upon 
which  one  of  the  fenators  exclaimed,  as  Cicero  did  on 
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another  occafton — This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace  y  but  a  con¬ 
tract  of  jlavfry.  The  minifter  maintained  that  Alaric 
had  demanded  nothing  but  what  he  was  well  entitled 
to,  as  he  had  remained  three  years  in  Epirus  for  the 
fervice  of  rlonorius;  A  perfon  who  had  been  indebted 
to  Stilico  for  his  fortune  took  the  prefent  opportunity  of 
ruining  him, 

This  courtier,  whofe  name  was  Olympius,  repfefented  oiym pirn 
by  the  Fagans  as  a  hypocrite,  and  by  the  Chriftians  as  a  confPires 
faithful,  deferving  fubject,  perfuaded  the  emperour  that 
his  minifter  intended  to  ufurp  the  throne  ;  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  invahon  by  the  barbarians ;  that  his 
fon,  who  was  bred  a  Pagan,  was  the  objedf  to  whom 
the  Pagans  looked  up  as  their  chief  hope;  and  that  me¬ 
dals  were  already  (buck,  bearing  the  impreffion  of  the 
father  and  the  fon;  The  acculer,  diilrufting  the  want 
of  fteadinefs  in  the  prince,  found  means  to  compel  him 
to  ad  openly;  _  He  gained  over  the  troops  that  were  af- 
fembled  at  Pavia,  and  having  infpired  them  with  his  own 
fentiments,  caufed  ail  the  friends  of  the  minifter  to  be 
rnaftacred  in  a  mutiny;  The  foldiers*  being  let  loofe, 
pillaged  the  town  without  (hewing  the  lead  refped  for 
Honorius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  appeafe  them; 

Stilico  was  at  thaUtime  in  Ravenna;  and,  knowing  stiiies 
that  Olympius  with  the  emperour’s  authority  had  fent  feized 
an  order  for  his  being  arrefted*  took  refuge  in  a  church.  executed’ 
The  officers  went  thither  to  find  him,  and  having  fworn 
that  they  would  make  no  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  de¬ 
livered  himfelf  up  into  their  hands ;  but  they  imme¬ 
diately  produced  a  fecorid  order*  by  which  he  was  fen- 
tenced  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  prince  and 
his  country,  and  his  head  was  cut  off.  His  fon  likewife 
buffered  the  fame  fate.  Thofe  of  his  chief  friends*  who 
were  ftiil  living,  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  a  captain  of  the 
guards,  'were  put  to  the  torture ;  but  the  torments  they 
buffered  could  not  draw  from  them  any  confeffion; 

Olympius,  having  enriched  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  Oetetek’ 
Stilico,  in  his  turn  governed  in  the  moft  abfolute  man-  IToyL 
tier,,  difpofmg  of  every  thing  in  favour  of  his  own  crea- 
t  y  a  tores. 
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ttifeS.  Even  fuppofing  Stilico  guilty,  the  behaviour  of 
Olympius  proves  him  to  have  been  a  worthleis  cha¬ 
racter. 

Maflacre  The  Roman  foldiers,  to  complete  their  inhumanity, 
and  revolt  mafTacred  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  former  minifter ;  fo  that  they, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand,  tranfported  with  rage 
and  indignation,  fled  to  the  camp  of  Alaric,  to  feive 
under  his  ftandard. 

Olympius  Since  Olympius  has  been  praifed  by  Symmachus,  we 
zealous  in  neec|  not  be  furprifed  at  the  encomiums  which  have 
ofPthe*  been  lavifhedupon  him  by  St.  Auguftine,  and  other  ec- 
church,  ciefiaftical  writers,  as  they  found  a  fufficient  motive  in 
the  laws  which  he  made  in  favour  of  the  churcn  and 
the  clergy  ;  for  the  laws  of  Hononus  were  thole  of  his 
Laws  in  minifters.  Appeals  to  the  bifhops  were  authorized  in 
favour  of  civil  caufes  j  their  decilion  was  final,  and  the  fecular 
juriS1  power  obliged  to  execute  the  fentence.  (By  this  law, 
tion,  and  if  ^  haci  been  continued  in  force,  the  lay  courts 
pagans  &  mu  ft  have  been  annihilated.)  St.  Auguftin  having 
heretics.  complained  to  Olympius  of  the  violences  committed 
by  the  Pagans  and  heretics,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  holding  offices  ;  the  Catholics  were  put 
in  pofleffion  of  all  the  churches ;  all  Pagan  folemmties 
were  abolifhed  ;  the  bifhops  charged  to  attend  to  the 
execution  of  thefe  orders,  and  the  public  officers  to  fe-^ 
cond  the  bifhops,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  or 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold.  Whoevei  difturbed  the 
Catholics  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  put  to  death  y  and  they  who  publicly 
oppofed  their  tenets  to  be  banifhed.  This  was  the  way 
to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  orthodox,  but  to  enrage 
the  others,  whom  they  ought  by  no  means  to  have  ir¬ 


ritated.  f ..  -  , 

409.  In  the  year  409,  the  emperodr  was  obliged  to  revoke 

it  was  ^he  which  excluded  the  Pagans  from  holding  omv.es, 
Sy "o'  Generides,  a  barbarian  by  birth,  a  Pagan  a  worthy  man, 
revoke  ancj  brave  officer,  chofe  rather  to  quit  the  fervice  than 
whkhex-  to  betray  his  religion.  The  law  was  not  intended  to  affect 
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you,  faid  Honorius  to  him,  as  if  the  laws  were  not  made  p“gdae,fs 
for  the  whole  people  ;  but  Generides  fteadily  refufedfrom 
the  rank  of  general  till  that  law  was  revoked.  offices? 

After  the  death  of  Stilico,  Alaric  plainly  forefaw  that  Akric>  tQ 
the  promifed  fum  would  not  be  paid  to  him  ;  but,  that  whom 
he  might  Ihew  himfelf  as  juft  as  the  Romans  were  per-  bJokend 
fidious,  he  lent  to  make  the  demand.  His  meftage  be-^jr  pro* 
ing  treated  with  contempt  by  the  emperour,  and  Olym-  turned  to 
plus,  without  makiqg  any  preparations,  or  aftembling  a  Iuly* 
fufHcient  number  of  troops,  having  appointed  generals 
as  incapable  as  himfelf,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
been  waiting  in  Noricum  (in  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and 
Auftria)  crofted  Italy  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  traveller 
who  meets  with  no  obftrudlion,  and  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Such  was  the  barbarity  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  fenate  then  caufed  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilico, 
and  niece  of  Theodoftus,  to  be  ftrangled' ;  a  princefs 
whom  Honorius  had  long  honoured  as  his  mother,  and 
who  had  been  unjuftly  fufpeded  of  carrying  on  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  Alaric. 

This  brave  and  able  conqueror  making  himfelf  mailer  He  redu- 
of  the  Tiber,  cut  off  their  provilions,  and  very  foon  re-  tTextr™C 
duced  the  city  to  extremity.  Ravenna  Teemed  to  be  at  nyty,  ani 
an  infinite  diftance  ;  they  expe&ed  aftiftance  in  vain  ;  ulf^erms 
and  they  at  laft  fent  deputies  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  of  peace.' 
offering  to  fubmit,  on  condition  that  difgraceful  terms 
fhould  not  be  impofed  $  but  otherwife  declaring  that 
the  Roman  people  defired  only  to  be  led  to  a&ion. 

This  abfurd  gafconade  was  laughed  at  by  Alaric,  who 
in  his  turn  demanded  all  the  wealth  of  Rome.  What 
will  you  leave  then  to  the  inhabitants  ?  faid  the  deputies. 

Their  lives ,  replied  the  other,  fiercely.  They  agreed 
that  Rome  Ihould  pay  him  five  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  thirty  thoufand  of  filver,  and  the  children  of  the 
principal  citizens  fhould  be  delivered  as  hoftages. 

Thele  terms  being  ratified  by  the  emperour,  be  retired. 

The  king  of  the  Goths  was  not  a  barbarian  but  in  Singulai. 
name.  Some  of  his  foldiers  having  feized  a  convoy  of  anecdote 
provilions,  he  punilhed  them  fcverely,  and  made  them  °Jeatth^san#  * 
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teftcrc  it  $  an  a&  of  juftice  perhaps  more  humiliating  to 
the  Romans  than  his  vi&ory,  We  fnall  meet  with  an 
inftance  of  their  treacherous  behaviour  to  him,  for 
which  they  fuffered  the  punifhment  they  deferved. 

The  name  of  Canftantine,  which  appeared  fortunate 
■  at  the  time  the  troops  in  Britain  chafe  the  loldier  we 
’  mentioned  to  be  emperour,  was  but  a  fiend  er  obftruc* 
tion  to  the  progrefs  of  thefe  peoplp,  who  fubfifted  by 
plunder,  and  had  overfprcad  all  the  country  of  Gaul, 
It  was  found  neceffary  to  relinquish  Britain,  which  had 
always  been  laid  wafte  by  the  Puffs  and  the  Scots  ;  and 
notice  was  font  to  the  Britons  to  defend  themfelves, 
who  by  this  means  recovered  their  liberty  while  they 
loft  a  neceffary  protection.  The  Armoricans,  who  poft 
felled  the  coafts  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire* 
likewife  wanting  to  be  free,  drove  cut  the  Romans,  and 
inftituted  a  republican  government  for  themfelves ;  but 
thefe  Ioffes  did  not  equal  that  of  Spain,  which  very  fooa 
followed. 

Conftans,  the  fon  of  Conftaniine  the  ufurper,  was  at 
that  time  at  war  with  Gerontius,  his  beft  general ;  and 
thus  the  i;age  of  civil  difeord  was  added  to  fo  many 
dreadful  calamities.  The  Alans,  the  Suevi,  and  the 
Vandals,  taking  advantage  of  the  diifcnfions  among  the 
Romans,  paffed  the  Pyrenees,  and  defoiated  all  Spain 
-with  fire  and  fword.  The  human  imagination  cannot 
conceive  the  horrours  which  that  country  experienced 
for  a  whole  year.  Plague  and  famine  wore  added  to 
thefe  dreadful  maffacres ;  men  devoured  one  another, 
A  mother  roafted  and  eat  her  four  children,  of  which 
no  other  inftance  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory.  The  bar¬ 
barians  at  haft  divided  their  conqueft  among  them,  ancf 
fettled  in  the  country. 

As  foon  as  they  got  quiet  pofteffon,  they  began  to  be 
humanized.  They  cultivated  the  lands ;  behaved  with 
mildnefs  to  the  inhabitants^  providing  fuch  as  chofe  to 
leave  the  country  with  neceffary  affiftance,  and  upon  all 
occafions  preferving  their  promifes  inviolable.  Their 
reputation  for  juftice  brought  back  great  numbers  of 
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the  people  who  had  fled  from  this  fertile  country,  where 
they  had  been  formerly  oppreffed  by  defpo.tifm,  Spain 
became  almoft  happy  undef  thefe  new  mailers,  who 
were  looked  upon  at  firft  as  favage  monfters.  They 
were  all  confounded  under  the  name  of  Vandals,  which 
name  was  fometimes-  given  even  to  the  Saracens.  As  They  left 
Gerontius  had  promoted  their  enterprife,  they  left  the  vuTces^T 
Romans  the  country  lying  on  this  fide  the  Eb.ro,  which  the  Ro- 
is  called  New  Caftile,  from  Toledo,  .and  the  kingdoms mans* 
of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  as  far  as  the  Ancient  Sa* 
gunturm  _ __ 


C  H  A  P.  III. 


Marie  at  Rome ,  c 3c. — End  of  the  Reign  of  Arcadius, 

weak  prince,  that  nei- 


provinces,  nor  feeing  The  trea- 


himielf  threatened  with  total  deflru&ion,  could  render  Alaric 
him  either  more  difeerning  or  more  prudent.  Alaric  violated* 
was  waiting  in  his  camp  in  Tufcany  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  was  concluded 
with  him  for  the  prefervation  of  Rome  :  but  the  court 
prefumed  to  violate  their  promife.  Olympius  only 
thought  of  preferving  his  own  power,  by  ruining  alj 
whom  he  either  hated  or  luTpe^fted  ;  and  this  unworthy 
minifler  was  ruined  in  his  turn  by  an  intrigue  of  eu¬ 
nuchs,  His  fuccefTor  Jovius  was  a  mere  bufy  body,  a 
traitor  void  of  underftanding,  who  began  a  treaty  with  fuppTam^ 
Alaric,  in  which  he  mifearried  from  ignorance,  and,  for e?  by  J°" 
fear  of  being  fufpeded  of  treachery,  fwore  by  the  life  of 
the  emperour,  and  made  all  his  officers,  and  even  the 
emperour  himfelf,  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never 
agree  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Goths.  Some  equi-  Ridicu- 
table  propofals,  which  were  made  by  Alaric,  were  rejed- 
ed,  from  a  ridiculous  pretence  that  if  they  had  fworn  not  com* 
by  the  name  of  God  they  might  hope  that  he  would  ^mmo- 
forgive  the  perjury ;  but  having  fworn  by  the  life  of  the  dation 
prince,  to  violate  that  path  would  be  to  expofe  the  life  IfotUs!* 
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of  the  prince.  When  affairs  of  flate  are  decided  by 
fuch  motives,  the  ftate  deferves  deftru&ion,  fince  it  is 
governed  by  folly." 

Aiaric  Alaric  very  foon  prefented  hirtffelf  at  the  gates  of 
Attars  R.°me>  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  forfake  Honori- 
einperour,  us,  giving  them  Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  for  ern- 
wardfde"  Perour>  a  man  fr°m  whom  he  had  nothing  to  dread, 
pofes  him,  Attalus,  who  was  equally  weak  and  prefumptuous,  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  the  king  of  the  Goths,  approached 
to  Ravenna,  when  Honorius,  in  terrour,  made  him  an 
offer  of  (haring  the  empire  with  him,  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  he  would  have  the  whole  ;  but  afterward  commit¬ 
ted  fuch  grofs  blunders,  that  Alaric  loft  patience,  and, 
depofing  him,  renewed  the  negotiation  with  Honorius. 
The  imprudence  of  Attalus  prevented  the  conque^ft  of 
Africa.  No  corn  having  been  received  at  Rome  from 
that  province,  the  famine  was  fo  dreadful,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  exclaimed  during  the  games 
in  the  circus-— Let  human  fiefk  be  expofed  to  fale ,  and  the 
price  fettled. 

4I0.  This  unfortunate  city  thought  herfelf  out  of  danger, 
Romekaf  w^en  a  new  piece  °f  treachery  brought  upon  her  ftili 
ter  having  greater  miferies.  Honorius,  who  was  lefs  fcrupulous 

aneotlTerth  a^0ut  0at^»  at  ^  t>egan  to  treat  Alaric  j  but 

proof  of  Sarus,  a  Gothic  captain,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  king, 
treachery.  ancj  attached  to  the  emperour,  broke  off  the  negotiation 
by  attacking  the  Goths,  while  the  conferences  were 
open,  and  killed  a  great  number.  Alaric,  in  a  rage, 
laid  (lege  to  Rome  for  the  third  time,  and,  having  car- 
Hishu_  ried  it,  gave  it  up  to  be. pillaged  ;  but  his  generous 
inanity,  mind,  which  always  was  averfe  from  coming  to  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  made  him  give  orders  to  his  foluiers  to  be  fpar- 
-ing  of  blood,  to  refpedl  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 
not  to  burn  the  edifices  dedicated  to  religion.  Two 
very  large  churches  were  marked  out  as  inviolable  afy- 
lums. 

Misfor-  In  fuch  circumftances  it  was  impoflible  to  reftrain 
thecityf  the  raSe  the  5  fleets  and  houfes  were  deluged 

with  blood*  and  the  flames  made  moft  dreadful  devafta* 

tion$ 
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tion  *  but  churches  and  public  buildings  were  fpared, 
and  the  lives  of  many  Romans  faved  by  Alaric  ;  no 
perfon  that  was  known  to  be  a  fenator  loft  his  life.  We 
are  allured  by  cotemporaries,  that  the  city  fuffered  infi¬ 
nitely  more  at  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  during  the 
ancient  civil  wars,  and  even  by  the  fire  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  Though  fuch  a  heavy  lofs  could  not  be  repair¬ 
ed,  yet  the  city  was  very  loon  repeopled  ;  dilmal  monu¬ 
ments  of  deftrudion  and  maflacre  were  vifible  through 
its  whole  extent,  which  comprehended  a  fpace  of  twenty 

one  miles.  ... 

To  refute  the  Pagans,  whofe  unjuft  prejudices  af-  St  Auguft 
eribed  thefe  misfortunes  to  Chriftianity,  St.  Auguftine  ^tnheerasnd 
wrote  his  book  of  the  city  of  God ,  and  his  difciple  Oro-  aferibe 
fius  compofed  an  univerfal  hiftory  :  both  of  them  re- {amities* 
prefented  thefe  human  calamities  as  punifhments  for  the  to  divine 
wicked nefs  of  the  people  ;  and  Salvianus,  who  was  more 
eloquent,  purfued  the  lame  path:  though  their  idea  °^c°*efe“o 
may  be  pious,  and  the  impreftion  it  might  make  upon  examine 
the  minds  of  men  uieful,  yet,  fmee  we  frequently  fee 
vice  profperous  in  this  world,  and  the  virtuous  become 
the  vidims  of  the  wicked,  and  fince  divince  juftice  is 
exercifed  in  another  life,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence 
to  us  to  examine  the  moral  and  phyfical  caufes  of  na¬ 
tural  events.  The  working  of  the  firft  caufe  is  to  us 
invilibie  ;  but  that  of  fecond  caufes  is  within  reach  of 
our  inquiries,  and  it  is  by  attending  to  them  that  we 
acquire  Ikill  and  prudence.  Rome  wiil  ever  remain  ail 
important  objedt  for  our  confideration,  in  which  we  may 
fee* the  neceftary  influence  of  vice,  of  the  pafiions,  er- 
rours,  a  bad  form  of  government,  and  exceflive  gran-. 
deur ;  in  a  word,  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  un- 
happinefs  of  individuals  or  the  ruin  of  empires. 

Great  numbers  of  the  citizens  that  fled  from  Rome  Roman 
retired  to  Carthage,  where  their  firft  care  was  to  run  to  ^ehc™us 
the  theatre,  to  take  a  fide  in  the  contefts  of  the  fpeda-  thaSe. 
tors,  and  to  fignalize  themfelves  by  their  levity  and  tur¬ 
bulence.  As  this  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Romans  at 
that  time,  w.e  cannot  be  furprifed  at  their  weaknefs  or 
their  misfortunes,  Undoubtedly, 
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Death  of  Undoubtedly,  if  Alaric  had  pleafed  be  might  have 
Alanfi-  taken  Ravenna,  and  reigned  in  Italy;  but  it  is  fuppofed 
that  he  preferred  Africa,  where  a  tingle  victory  might 
have  fecured  him  the  poffeffion  ;  and  lie  prepared  firft 
to  pillage  Sicily.  A  part  of  Iris  army  was  embarked, 
when  his  fleet  was.  destroyed  in  his  fight  by  a  dreadful 
ftorm.  Afflicted  at  this  difafter,  he  was.  deliberating 
about  the  means  of  repairing  it,  when  he  died  at  Co. 
fentia,  leaving  for  his  fucceffor  Ataulfus,  his  brother  in 
law  and  the  companion  of  his  aftions. 

The  maji-  The  Goths  had  a  very  extraordinary  cuflom,  proba« 
^ofbu-bly  founded  in  fuperftitiou ;  they  concealed  the  bury, 
mong  the  iiig  place  of  their  great  men,  which  is  ornamented  by 
0oths*  °tber  people  with  magnificent  monuments.  They 
turned  the  courfe  of  a  fmali  river,  and  dug  a  grave  in 
its  bed,  where  they  depofited  the  body  of  Alaric,  with 
fome  rich  fpoils :  after  which  they  returned  the  water 
to  its  proper  channel,  and  murdered  the  prifoners  by 
whom  the  work  was  executed. 

Several  A  multitude  of  events  fucceeded  rapidly  about  this 
peopie°af-  Penoc^  attended  with  no  circumftances  worthy  our  no^ 
fumed  the  tice.  Gerontius,  who  was  fettled  in  Spain,  came  to  aN 
clT/fand  tac^  Confrantine  in  Gaul ;  and,  furprifing  Conftans, 
were  put  the  fon  of  that  ufurper,  at  Vienne,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
to  death,  hefieged  the  father  in  Arles :  but  Conftantius,  the  only 
general  that  ffonorius  had  in  his  fervice  who  was  not 
chofen  from  among  the  barbarians,  put  to  flight  Ge-. 
rontius,  who  laid  violent ^  hands  upon  himfelf.  Maxi* 

*  mus,  whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  purple,  was  put 
to  death  foon  after,  Conflantius  ftormed  the  city  of 
Arles,  and  Conflantine  took  refuge  in  a  church,  where 
he  was  ordained  a  prieft  :  his  life  'was  promifed  to  him 
on  oath,  in  the  name  of  Honorius ;  but  that  emperour 
di (avowing  it,  both  he  and  his  fon  were  put  to  death, 
Jovinus,  a  Gaul  of  llluftrous  birth,  who  next  aftumed 
the  purple,  was  likewife  beheaded.  Heraciian  tried  his 
fortune  the  fame  way ;  but,  being  defeated,  underwent 
the  fame  punifhment.  Thefe  tragical  examples  neither 
ierved  to  put  a  flop  to  the  views  of  ambition,  nor  to 
fscure  the  throne.  The 
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The  generous  Ataulfus,  the  worthy  fucceffor  of  Ala-  Ataulfus 
ric,  a  friend  to  peace,  wanted  nothing  but  a  fcttlement, 
in  the  empire,  and  the  hand  of  FJacjdia,  the  fitter  of 
Honorius,  who  had  been  the  captive  of  Alaric.  _  Hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  treaty  with  that  prince,  and  being  de¬ 
ceived,  according  to  cuftom  he  laid  watte  the  country 
of  Gaul.  He  took  Narbonne  and  Touloufe  •,  and,  by 
his  agreeable  manners,  having  obtained  the  confent  of 
the  princefs,  he  married  her.  .  Upon  condition  that  he  Houorius 
was  to  have  no  fliips,  nor  carry  on  commerce  with  fo-  j^nas 
reigners,  an  eftablifhment  was  granted  him  in  Spain,  fettiement 
on  this  fide  the  Ebro.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  lot m  sPam' 
which  he  could  improve  by  arms ;  and  was  fcarce  con¬ 
firmed,  when  he  was  attattinated  by  one  of  his  equer¬ 
ries,  and  died,  recommending  to  his  brother  to  reftore 
Placidia  to  the  emperour,  and  to  preferve  peace  between 
the  two  nations.  About  the  fame  time,  Honorious 
yielded  to  the  Burgundians  a  part  of  their  conquetts 
in  Gaul, 

During  thefe  revolutions,  the  Donatitts,  who  were 
always  obttinate  and  impetuous,  filled  Africa  with  dif- 
fenttons.  The  emperour  published  new  edicts  againft  DonaliftSj 
them,  and  declared  whoever  attempted  to  change  the 
faith,  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  The  Catholic  bifhops 
having  propofed  a  conference,  as  a  means  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  he  gave  orders  for  the  count  Marcel! inus  toprefide 
at  the  meeting  $  and,  after  hearing  both  parties,  to 
pronounce  a  definitive  fen te nee.  Marcelhnus  pro¬ 

nounced  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  declaring  the  Do- 
natifts  authors  of  fchifm,  and  fubjedted  them  to  the  pu- 
jiilhments  preferibed  by  the  laws  :  but  their  outrages 
were  only  by  this  means  increafed. 

On  Gccafion  of  an  infurre&ion  of  the  people  of  Arles 
againtt  the  bifhop,  Honorius  declared,  by  a  celebrated  fron  'fecu* 
law,  that  no  clerk  could  be  accufed  except  before  a 
bifhop,  and  that  the  accufers  fhould  be  held  infamous 
if  they  did  not  prove  their  charge.  We  (hall  fee  great 
abufes  arife  from  thefe  immunities  :  the  evil  might  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  reftridions ;  but  nothing  was 

forefeen. 
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forefeen,  and  civil  order  and  fovereign  authority  toge-» 
ther  fell  to  ruin. 

“aft  .  The  affairs  in  the  Eaft,  which  we  have  left  for  fome 
foftom  time  unnoticed,  on  purpofe  to  avoid  confufion,  prefent 
banifhed.  nothing  to  this  period  but  melancholy  obje&s  either  for 
church  or  ftate.  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  bifhop  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  moft  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  moft  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  the  age,  having  been  twice  banifhed,  oc- 
cafioned  a  fedition  in  that  city.  This  holy  prelate 
wanted  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  monks, 
the  people,  and  the  court :  by  which  means  he  raifed  a 
number  of  enemies  of  all  the  different  orders.  The 
emprefs  Eudoxia,  an  imperious  and  revengeful  wo¬ 
man,  ruled  the  weak  Arcadius.  Chryfoftom  was  accu- 
fed  of  having  pointed  her  out  in  one  of  his  fermons  by 
the  name  of  Jezebel ;  and  Eudoxia  caufing  him  to  be 
condemned  by  an  affembly  of  bifhops,  who  were  at  her 
devotion,  he  was  banifhed  by  the  emperour ;  but  the 
outcries  of  the  people  occasioned  his  being  recalled, 
“  when  his  zeal  became  more  animated  than  ever.  He 
gainft  the  complained  of  the  games  and  dances,  with  which  the 
Eudoxia.  ^ecJication  °f  a  ftatue  of  xEudoxia  had  been  celebrated, 
which  had  indecently  interrupted  divine  worfhip,  and 
the  emprefs  was  much  offended  with  him ;  but  forget¬ 
ting  her  imperial  dignity,  and  thinking  only  of  the  a- 
bufe  which  had  been  committed,  he  began  one  of  his 
fermons  with  the  following  words — Behold  Herodias 
again  in  a  rage  ;  behold  Jhe  dances  ;  again  Jhe  requires  the 
head  of  John.  A  fecond  banifhment  very  foon  follow¬ 
ed.  Chryfoftom  continued  three  years,  and  died  in 
©eath  of  407.  Eudoxia  died  in  404,  and  Arcadius  in  408,  leav- 
Arcadius.  mg  the  empire  to  his  ion,  Theodofius  the  Younger, 
who  was  only  feven  years  of  age. 

Sentences  He  abrogated  an  ancient  law,  by  which  the  judges 
noimced0’  were  obliged  to  pronounce  their  fentences  in  Latin,  a 
in  Latinor  language  unknown  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Eaft ;  and 
in  Greek.  gave  leave  to  pronounce  them  either  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  Greek  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  as  it  was  the 
language  of  the  country. 

THEODOSIUS 
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THEODOSIUS  II.  in  the  Eaft ;  HONORIUS 

in  the  Weji. 


u 


NDER  an  infant  emperour,  every  thing  was  to  4OT. 


L  /  Pi  rv  dll  llJltlLll  vw»5  ,  #  3)  4^4* 

«,  be  dreaded  j  foreign  enemies,  civil  diffenfions,  Anthe- 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  But  Anthemius,  captain  a  wife  mi- 
of  the  guards,  who  affumed  the  reins  of  government 
under  Theodofius  the  younger,  poflelted  all  the  quail-  fiu,  the 
ties  of  an  able  and  fpirited  minifter.  If  he  found  it  lm-  y°unger- 
poffible  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs 
by  whom  the  prince  was  betet,  at  ieafl  he  checked,  a 
number  of  abufes.  He  kept  the  enemies  of  the  empire 
within  bounds.  Ifdegerd,  king  of  Perfia,  declared  him- 
felf  the  protestor  of  Theodofius.  (By  an  abfuid  faole, 
he  is  fuppofed  the  young  emperour’s  guardian.)  UI- 
des,  king  of  the  Huns,  made  incurfions  into  Thrace, 
and  infilled  upon  what  tribute  he  pleafed,  as  the  price 
of  withdrawing  his  troops ;  but  he  was  attacked,  and 
difappeared.  Tranquillity  was  at  laft  reftored  in  Cyre- 
naica,  a  country  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  a* prey  to 
the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  Auflunans,  and  flill  more 
to  the  opprefiions  of  rapacious  governours,  placed  and 

protected  by  the  eunuchs.  .  \  r 

Anthemius  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Confbmtinople,  whofe  Law  con- 
compafs  was  now  too  fmall  for  the  inhabitants.  While  tueconfif- 
he  enforced  the  laws  againft  heretics,  he  endeavoured  to  cation  of 
prevent  them  from  ferving  as  a  cloak  to  abufe.  In  cafe  0f  heretics 
of  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  poffeffions  of  heretics  ef- 
cheated  to  the  treafury  ;  and  he  prohibited  the  Catho¬ 
lics  from  turning  the  confifcation  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  even  in  virtue  of  a  donation  from  the  emperour# 
which  was  to  be  held  as  furreptitiouBy  obtained.  The 
reafon  of  this  law  was,  that  the  lpoils  of  the  heretics 
excited  the  avidity  of  their  adverfaries,  and  douLtlels 
multiplied  accufations. 

From  the  time  that  Pulcheria  appeared  at  the  head  pu4j4- 
of  affairs,  we  hear  no  more  of  Anthemius.  ^Fhis  Plin“  governs, 
cefs,  who  was  declared  Augufta  when  only  fifteen  years 
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of  age,  took  upon  herfelf  the  weight  of  the  government^ 
and  managed  it  with  Us  much  prudence  as  if  fhe  had 
had  long  experience.  She  turned  her  principal  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  education  of  her  brother;  and,  after  remove 
ing  his  preceptor,  Antiochus,  an  eunuch  of  intriguing 
fpirit  and  rapacious  temper,  endeavoured  to  infpire  the 
young  prince  with  piety,  virtue,  the  love  of  bufmefs, 
and  every  fentiment  worthy  of  a  fovereign. 

Thtodo-  ^  But  the  underftanding  of  Theodofius  was  weak,  his 
nuieTyfitSfoyl  grov<ding,  and  incapable  of  any  thing  great,  He 
hiseduca-  was  only  a  fpiritlefs  devotee,  and  a  bad  theologift.  His 
tlon*  palace  was  converted  into  a  kind  of  monaflery,  where 
he  and  his  fitter  chaunted  the  office  from  the  dawn  of 
day*  Perhaps  Pulcheria  herfelf  was  not  enough  fenfi- 
ble  that  on  the  throne  piety  ought  to  be  lefs  fubjected 
to  obfervances,  lefs  laborious,  than  in  the  cloifter  ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  exemplary  to  the  fubjeds,  without  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  time  deftined  for  the  bufmefs  of  the  public, 
and  degrading  majefly  by  a  miflaken  devotion. 

Uetrem-  The  following  anecdote  proves  evidently  that  he  had 
biesatbe-  more  fuperflition  than  religion*  A  monk,  provbked  at 
coaimuni-  the  emperour’s  refufing  him  fome  favour,  cried  out,  as 
inonkby  a  Clu^tte^  tIie  prefence,  l  excommunicate  you  ;  and  The- 
odofius,  trembling  at  this  ridiculous  anathema,  protefled 
that  he  would  not  tafte  food  till  he  had  received  abfo* 
lutioip  He  conjured  a  bifhop  to  obtain  that  favour  for 
him  ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  prelate’s  remonftrances, 
abftained  from  all  food  till  the  infolent  monk  had  taken 
ojff  his  lentence* 

He  blind*  Pulcheria  could  never  conquer  the  afeendant  which 
hiSf  the  lacqueys  of  the  court  had  over  her  brother.  Laws 

eunuch^  anc^  ordinances  were  made  by  eunuchs,  which  he  figned 
etmuc.is,  w;t|10Ut  reac]jng.  anc|  maintained  to  his  filler  that  he 

read  every  one  of  them*  In  order  to  open  his  eyes,  fhe 
preferred  to  him  a  paper,  by  which  he  gave  up  his  wife 
to  flavery,  and  he  ligned  it,  according  to  cuftom,  with* 
out  examination.  In  vain  did  Pulcheria  give  him  this 
warning  ;  it  mortified,  but  did  not  corred,  him.  The 
reader  may  foretell  that  his  reign,  which  lafled  forty 

two 
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two  years,  will  only  be  a  long  (dries  of  blunders,  without 
a  (ingle  glorious  action. 

Severe  laws  were  eftabliflied  in  favour  of  Chrfliani-  ^4^ 
ty,  by  which  the  Pagans  were  prohibited  from  bearing  ^tour  of 
any  offices ;  thofc  who  were  difcovered  offering  (acrid-  chruua* 
ces  were  condemned  to  banifhment,  with  confifcation Iuty' 
of  goods ;  and  the  temples  and  other  places  confec  rated 
to  idolatry  converted  into  churches,  under  pain  of  death 
to  all  who  oppofe  it. 

The  idolaters  in  the  Eaft,  being  reduced  to  a  (mall  sedition 
body,  were  more  eafily  overpowered  than  formerly. 

But  the  Chriftians  of  Alexandria  fignaiized  themfelves 
by  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  (editions  that  were  ever 
railed  in  that  turbulent  city ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  numerous  there,  formed  a  party  againft  •  them. 

The  quarrel  which  was  originally  raifed  on  account  of 
a  dancer,  the  fondnefs  for  public  diverfions  often  pro¬ 
ducing  (Mentions  equally  bloody  and  frivolous,  was 
followed  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  Jews. 

St.  Cyril,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  a  prelate,  whofe  fane-  The  jews 
tity  was  joined  with  an  impetuous  temper,  and  who, 
with  right  intentions,  poffibly  carried  his  zeal  beyond  ven  out  by 
proper  bounds,  attacked  the  fynagogues,  and  drove  put  St* Cynl* 
the  Jews.  Their  goods  were  pillaged,  and  fevcral  per- 
fons  perilhed  in  the  tumult.  (See  the  Hijlory  of  the 
Lower  Empire.)  The  monks  who  refided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  of  Nitria,  were  a  fet  of  (editions 
men,  who,  under  the  bifliop  Theophilus,  predeceffor 
and  uncle  of  St.  Cyril,  had  committed  all  kinds  of  vio¬ 
lence ;  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  of  them  now  came  rivehun. 
again  to  fignalize  themfelves.  Oreftes  the  governour,  dred 
having  quarrelled  with  Cyril,  was  infulted  by  them, in  come  to 
the  flreets  >  and  one  of  them  even  wounded  him  by  a 
ftroke  of  a  ftone.  Ammonius  (the  monk,  who  had 
committed  that  outrage)  was  feized,  dragged  before  the 
governour,  and  put  to  the  torture,  under  which  he  ex¬ 
pired  $  upon  which  Cyril  pronounced  his  eulogium, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  martyr ;  and  the  people,  who 
but  a  moment  before  had  defended  Oreftes  againft  the 

monks, 
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monks,  then  joined  the  bifhop,  either  from  ficklenefs  cs 
a  principle  of  fanaticifni. 

The  fa-  An  execrable  and  atrocious  crime  gave  additional 
pathi  torn  horrours  to  the  fedition.  Hypatia, «  daughter  of  the 
in  pieces  celebrated  geometrician  Theon,  exceeded  her  father 
Christians  m.  learning,  and  gave  public  ledtures  in  philofophy  with 
thea  greated  applaufe ;  nor  was  the  lets  admirable  for 
the  purity  of  her  virtue,  joined  to  an  uncommon  beau¬ 
ty,  and  every  accomplifhment  that  could  adorn  human 
nature.  But  this  excellent  woman,  becaufe  Hie  was  a 
Pagan,  traded  by  the  magiftrates,  and  fufpedted  to  be 
adtive  againd  St.  Cyril,  became  an  object  of  deteftation 
to  that  fanatical  people.  A  fet  of  defperadoes,  headed 
by  a  pried,  feized  her  in  the  open  dreet,  hurried  her 
into  a  church,  where  they  dript  her  naked,  tore  her 
body  with  whips,  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  publicly  burnt 
her  mangled  limbs  in  the  market  place. 

This  Theodofius,  enraged  at  this  adt  of  barbarity,  refolved 

dime  re-  to  punifh  it ;  but  the  criminals  purchafed  the  protec- 
puniihed.  tion  of  the  eunuchs,  and  efcaped  with  impunity.  An 
ineffectual  law  was  publifhed  to  redrain  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  a  fet  of  prieds  in  Alexandria,  who  were  dyled 
Parabolani,  that  is,  men  who  braved  dangers ;  and  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  only  meafure  that  was  taken  to 
remedy  the  diforder. 

'  4ai.  The  emperour’s  marriage  with  the  celebrated  Athe- 
fiu/snar  na*s  f°rms  a  driking  contrad  with  the  murder  of  Hy¬ 
nes  Athe-  patia.  Leontius,  a  fophid  of  Athens,  her  father,  had 
oais.  difinherited  her  in  favour  of  his  other  children,  becaufe, 
faid  he,  whimfically,  in  his  will,  Jhe  might  find  fujficiertt 
refources  in  her  merit,  which  was  fuperiour  to  her  Jex.  Ha¬ 
ving  repaired  to  Condantinople  in  order  to  procure  her- 
felf  judice,  die  fo  charmed  Pulcheria  and  Theodofius, 
by  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  virtue,  that  the  empe- 
rour  married  her.  Being  a  Pagan,  as  her  father  had 
been,  fhe  was  baptized,  and  her  name  changed  to  that 
of  Eudoxia.  She  cultivated  letters  during  her  whole 
life ;  and  Phocius  highly  extols  her  poems  on  religious 
fubjedts.  Soon  after  this  marriage,  a  violent  perfec¬ 
tion. 
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f.ibn,  which  the  Chriftians  fufFered  in  Perfia,  kindled  a  Aperfecu- 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  had  been  To  long 
enemies.  Abdas,  a  bifhop  of  that  country,  had  burned  died  in 
a  Perflan  temple,  and  refufed  to  rebuild  it,'  notwith-  tPheer^?y 
v  ftanding  the  king’s  order,  who  granted  to  the  Chriftians  prudent 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  This  extravagant  Abdasf. 
adion  caufed  the  toleration  to  be  revoked  ;  the  church¬ 
es  were  demolilhed,  and  the  hands  of  the  executioners 
armed  againft  the  faithful.  Great  numbers  of  therrf^ 
having  fled  for  protedion  into  the  Roman  territories, 
were  reclaimed  by  the  fon  of  Ifdegerd,  Varanes  V.  who, 
upon  the  refufal  of  Theodofius,  detained  foriie  fubjeds 
of  the  empire.  The  war  then  commenced  ;  and,  after 
fome  campaigns,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  the  Perlians  fued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  accord¬ 
ingly  concluded  (422.)  for  a  hundred  years ;  but  the 
toleration,  of  the  revocation  of  which  Abdas  had  been 
the  caufe,  was  but  imperfedly  reftored.  ( See  Theo¬ 
dore!.) 

MoreGnterefting  affairs  call  our  attention  to  the  Weft,  4*8. 
where  the  barbarians  fuccefsfully  continued  their  "enter-  ment  of 
prifes.  Aiaulfus  was  fucceeded  by  Sigeric,  his  declared  the  Vlfu. 
enemy,  who  maflacred  his  children,  and  reigned  only  GauiV^ 
feven  days,  his  fubjeds  haftening  to  extinguish  tyranny 
in  its  birth,  by  the  murder  of  the  tyrant.  Wallia, 
whom  the  Vifigoths  eleded  in  his  ftead,  a  man  equally 
politic  and  brave,  made  a  treaty  with  the  general  Con- 
ftantius,  by  which  he  engaged  to  reftore  Placidia,  and 
to  ferve  the  emperour  in  his  wars,  on  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  fix  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat.  In 
fad,  he  defeated  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  and  either  as 
a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  or  from  a  dread  that  he 
would  keep  his  conquefts,  the  Romans  granted  him,  in 
exchange  for  his  pofleflions  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Pyrenees,  an  eftablifhment  much  more  worthy  of  his 
ambition*  ceding  to  him  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  No- 
vem  Populania  (at  prefent  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Perigord,  wallia.* 
Bordelois,  Agenois,  Angoumois,  and  Gafcony)  befides 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  which  he  made  his  capital.  That 
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country  was*  named  Gothia,  and  the  Goths  held  It  four- 
fcore  and  eight  years,  till  the  invafion  of  Clovis. 

According  to  the  generality  of  authors,  the  Francs 
fettled  two  years  afterwards,  under  their  king  Phara- 
mond, ,  in  the  country  (ituated  between  Maeftricht  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Maes  and  Waal.  But  the  ex  if- 
tence  of  this  prince  is  problematical.  Better  critics  af- 
cribe  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  to  Cio- 
dion,  in  438.  But  Clovis  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
its  real  founder,'*  for  prior  to  his  times  we  meet  with 
fcarce  any  thing  but  fables.-  Let  us  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving.  here,  that  from  the  time  of  Gordian,  the 
Francs  had  made  frequent  incurfions  into  Gaul ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  mod  probable  opinion,  they  were 
a  collection  of  feverai  confederate  German  tribes  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine,  the  Mein,  and  the  Wefer,  who  united 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  againd  the  Romans,  the  name 
of  Franc  in  their  language  (ignifying  free.  The  mod 
didinguidied  among  them  were  the  Sicambri. 

Condantius,  after  having  clone  the  empire  good  fer- 
vice  againd  the  barbarians,  at  lad  married  Placid ia,  (li¬ 
ter  of  the  emperour,  and  widow  of  Ataulfus.  He  had 
managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire  for  ten  years,  and, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  being  ambitious  of  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  it  was  conferred  upon  them  by  Honorius,  who  had 
no  children.  But  Condantius  died  the  fame  year  ;  and 
Placid  ia,  upon  account  of  a  quarrel  with  her  brother, 
being  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna,,  retired  to  Theodofius 
the  younger. 

The  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  in  423, 
would  have  been  a  bleding  to  the  empire,  had  it  been 
pofiible  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  That 
prince,  v/hofe  weaknefs,  rather  than  inclination,  made 
him  alrnod  a  tyrant,  committed  every  a£l  of  injudice 
that  he  was  put  upon. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  numerous  laws  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  (they  were  commonly  publiihed  in  the 

name 

*  I  begin  modern  hiftory  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  monarchy 
by  Clovis  ;  but  we  mult  here  continue  the  Roman  hittory,  in  order  to  avoid 
eonfufion. 
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name  of  both  emperours)  it  would  be,  believed  at  firft 
that  the  government  was  watchful  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  fubjeds.  We  find  in  them  excellent  fentiments, 
and  good  principles  :  but  at  bottom  thefe  were  mere 
words.  The  public  miferies  were  increafed  by  fome 
laws  in  their  nature  faulty  ;  and  the  bed;  were  not  put 
ill  execution.  It  was  inceffantly  neceffary  to  make  nU 
terations,  additions,  or  repeals  ;  and  legiflation,  which 
ought  to  be  fimple  and  unequivocal*  was  converted  into 
a  chaos  of  darknefs  and  uncertainty. 

The  inhuman  fhews  of  gladiators  were  dill  kept  Up,  shews  of 
notwithftanding  a  law  of  Conftantine  prohibiting  them ; 
but  they  were  aboldhed  by  Honorius  in  403*  becaufe  liflied. 
an  Anchoret,  named  Telemachus,  who  had  come  from 
the  Eaft  on  purpofe  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  that 
abufe,  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the 
combatants  in  the  arena,  in  order  to  part  them,  was 
ftoned  to  death  by  the  fpedators* 

Hiftorians  affure  us*  that  before  Eonre  was  taken  by  Riches 
Alaric,  there  were  feveral  families  whofe  yearly  income 
amounted  to  more  than  200,000!.  and  the  families  of  Rome, 
the  fecond  rank  commonly  had,  at  lead,  about  30,000b 
a  year*  From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  this 
city  abforbed  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  ;  that  the 
extreme  opulence  of  fome  produced  extreme  poverty  in 
the  others ;  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  were 
opp  reded  in  order  to  fill  the,  coffers  of  thole  infatiable 
men  who  never  have  enough  to  iupply  their  pleafures ; 
in  a  word,  that  riches  and  indigence  equally  contributed 
to  extingmfh  their  courage,  to  eradicate  their  virtue, 
and  dellroy  every  principle  of  love  for  their  country. 

The  provinces  groaned  under  an  imuppoftable  and  ty-  Thepio* 
rannical  yoke  :  the  laws  always  fpoke  a  defire  of  reliev¬ 
ing  them  •,  but  the  government  conftantly  aded  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  laws.  We  muff  not  therefore  be  al- 
tonifhed  that  the  barbarians  deflroyed  the  empire* 
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THEODOSIUS  II.  in  the  Eaft,  and  VALEN¬ 
TI  N I A  N  III.  in  the  Weft. 

CHAP.  I. 

Vakntinian  ajj'ociated  in  the  Empire. — Laws  of  Theodojhts 
1 1  ,^—G  enteric  formidable  in  Africa. 

rr^HEODOSIUS,  not  having  acknowledged  the 
j|  title  of  Conflantius  and  Placidia,  at  firft  enter¬ 
tained  thoughts  of  reuniting  the  two  empires  in  his  owrt 
perfon.  But  John,  fecretary  of  Bate  to  Honorius,  hav¬ 
ing  aiTumed  the  purple,  granted  liberty  to  the  Haves 
in  order  to  form  them  into  an  army,  and  fent  the  cele¬ 
brated  general,  Aetius,  to  folicit  affiflance  from  the 
Huns :  the  emperour  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
iharing  it,  and  therefore  granted  to  Valentinian,  the  foil 
of  Conflantius,  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  the  title  of 
Moft  Noble ,  which  had  been  fubflituted  inflead  of  that 
of  Ctffar,  and  bellowed  on  his  mother  Placidia,  that  of 
Augujla ;  after  which  he  fent  them  into  the  Weft  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  John  was  taken  and  beheaded,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years;  and  Valentinian  III.  was  proclaim-' 
ed  emperour,  who,  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Theodofius,  ceded  the  weflern  Illyria  to  his  father  in 

law.  .  . 

One  of  his  firfl  laws  contains  a  maxim  highly  worthy 
of  a  monarch  :  The  fovereign  majefly ,  fays  he,  does  itfelf 
honour  by  acknowledging  its  fubjeflion  to  the  laws.  The 
power  of  the  laws  is  the  foundation  of  ours ,  and  there  is  more 
honour  in  obeying  them,  than  in  commanding  alone  without 
them.  “  This,”  fays  Mr.  le  Beau,  “  is  the  fublimeft 
lefTon  that  a  fovereign  ever  gave  to  his  equals.” 

About  the  fame  time  we  find  a  law  of  Theodofius  IL 
which  does  not  fliew  near  fo  great  a  degree  of  wifdom. 
It  prohibits  as  treafonable,  not  only  the  wearing  of  fluffs 
dyed  of  the  colour  of  the  imperial  ornaments,  but  even 
keeping  them  in  the  houfe.  This  is  a  regulation  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  defpotifm.  By  another  law,  as  prudent  as 
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the  former  is  abfurd,  be  fixed  the  period  of  thirty  years  prefcnp- 
undifturbed  pofleftion  as  fufiicient  to  give  real  property. 

Nothing  is  more  common  under  the  laft  reigns  than  a  years, 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  laws,  which  are  a  cert  am  proof 
6f  a  capricious  government,  fhifting  with  every  wind  of 
opinion,  and  deftitute  of  any  fixed  plan. 

Amono;  many  unconnected  and  conrufed  faCts,  let  us  Riyain^p 
cnoofe  the  moil  important ;  and,  without  entering  into  and  Boni- 
minute  details,  bring  thofe  Jjiat  have  an  analogy  to  each  faC9i 
other  into  one  view.  In  the  Weft  were  two  great  gene¬ 
rals  whofe  rivalfifip  became  deftruCtive  to  the  date  :  Ae- 
tius  was  the  terrour  of  the  barbarians;  but  being  jealous 
of  Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  he  endeavoured  to  ruin 
him  by  reprefenting  him  at  court  as  a  rebel.  The  J^eVan- 
count,  undefervedly  condemned,  invited  the  Vandals  advantage 
out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  where,  under  the  conduct  of  ^a^’eand 
their  king  Genferk,  they  laid  wafte  the  country  with  diem- 
fire  and  fword.  This  general,  being  reinftated  in  his  |^vfteesr.,  of 
employments,  attempted  to  prevail  on  the  barbarians  to  Africa, 
retire,  and  on  their  refufal  took  arms  againft  them,  but 
was  beaten.  Except  Cirtha  and  Carthage,  the  Romans 
retained  no  pofteflions  in  Africa,  which  the  Vandals 
with  impunity  made  the  fcene  of  their  cruelty. 

Boniface  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Piacidia,  who  was  ar- 
bitrefs  of  the  government,  and  beheld  Aetius  with  an  Aetius. 
evil  eye ;  however,  this  general  prevented  the  effects  of 
their  hatred,  by  railing  the  ftandard  of  revolt;  and,  Death  of 
though  defeated  by  his  rival,  gave  him  in  the  battle  a  Bonitace‘ 
wound  of  which  he  died  in  a  fhort  time.  Meafures 
being  taken  to  arreft  him,  he  took  the  road  to  Panno- 
rfia,  in  order  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  the  Huns ;  up¬ 
on  which,  the  court  being  (truck  with  a  panic,  Piacidia 
recalled  him,  and  reftored  him  to  all  his  dignities,  with 
the  addition- of  that  of  patrician.  Such  is  the  punifh- 
ment  of  revolt  in  a  tottering,  ill  governed  ftate,  Gaul,  progrefs 
which  was  expofed  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  magif- 
trates,  as  well  as  to  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  buffered  ans. 
inceffantly  new  misfortunes.  The  peafants,  under  the 
pame  of  Bagaudce,  rofe  in  arms,  and  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try 
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try;  with  all  the  fury  of  wild  beads.  The  Vifigoths 
broke  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Homans,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Narbonne,  which  was  fuccefsfully  defended  by 
the  auxiliary  Huns.  Clodion,  king  of  the  Francs,  feiz- 
ed  upon  Cambray,  Tournay,  and  Amiens,  in  438, 
which  were  ceded  to  him,  becaufe  he  could  not  be  diw 
rai^un  vcn  out*  Treves  was  a  fourth  time  plundered  by  the 
der  their  Francs,  who  likewife  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Co-* 
dlon  ir*19"  i°gne-  Genferic  remained  in  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the 
438.  bell  part  of  Africa,  where  he  difplayed  the  moil  fervent 
zeal  for  Arianifm.  The  Suevi  fubdued  Boetica  and 
the  other  countries  of  Spain,  which  were  abandoned  by 
the  Vandals.  In  a  word,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in  eve¬ 
ry  quarter  but  maflacres,  revolutions,  and  difmember* 
ments  of  the  empire,  the  particulars  of  which  would  tire 
without  mftrudting  the  reader. 

In  the  Fail  new  theological  quarrels  were  fomented 
by  Theodofius.  Neitorius,  biihop  of  Conftantinople, 
taught  that  there  were  two  perfons,  as  well  as  two  na¬ 
tures,  in  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  that  Mary  was  not  the  mor 
ther  of  God,  but  the  mother  of  Chrift.  The  prelate, 
who  had  formerly  perfecuted  the  heretics,  foon  drew 
upon  himfelf,  by  this  fubtil  herefy,  a  ftorm  which  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  Though  Pulcheria  was  againft  him,  he 
Council  of  was  favoured  by  the  emperour.  The  general  council 
pphefus.  pf  £p|iefus  was  aflembled  to  decide  the  queftion  (431.) 
at-  which  St.  Cyri)  of  Alexandria  prefided  ;  and  the  he- 
refiarch  Was  condemned  and  depofed  at  the  ftrft  meetr 
•  ing.  Cyril  and  the  bifliop  of  Ephefus  were  in  their 
turn  depofed  in  a  packed  affembly,  held  by  John  of 
Antioch,  which  the  bifhops  had  refufed  to  attend. 
Men’s  minds  were  more  and  more  inflamed  :  at  laft 
Theodofius  approved  the  judgment- of  the  council,  and 
Neftorius  was  banifhed  ;  but  Neftorianifm  was  not 
deftroyed,  It  flail:  fnbfifts  in  feveral  countries  of  the 
Eaft.  ■  1 

t  43?-  In  435,  the  emperour  Ordered  the  books  of  the  Neft 

^verities  torians  to  be  publicly*- -burnt,  and  prohibited,  under  pain 

againft:  0f  confifeation  of  goods,  the  granting  to  thefe  innova¬ 
te  Nef-  -  fr  O 

torians.  tor^ 
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tors  any  place  for  holding  an  affembly  ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  obftinacy  afterwards,  added  the  punifhment  of  death. 

The  bifhops  and  clerks,  infeCted  with  that  errour,  were 
driven  from  their  churches,  and  the  laymen  anathema¬ 
tized.  It  was  not  remembered  that  the  progrefs  of 
Arlanifm  had  been  ihcreafed  by  fuch  rigorous  measures. 
Experience  proved,  and  it  is  now  univerfally  agreed, 
that  the  church  would  have  been  better  ferved  with 
rnore  moderation. 

The  devotion  of  Theodofms  dictated  to  him  a  law 
by  which  the  poffeffions  of  ecclefiaftics  and  monks,  who  inglcthe 
died  without  heirs,  were  beftowed  upon  the  churches  churches, 
or  monafteries  :  before  that  time  they  had  efeheated  to 
the  treafury.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  monks  long 
after  this  retained  the  ufe  and  property  of  their  goods. 

Though  few  men  were  lets  capable  than  Theodolius  *43^ 
II.  of  fupporting  the  part  of  a  legiflator,  yet  he  put  in 
execution  a  plan  of  iegiftation  which  deferves  our  atten¬ 
tion  a  few  moments.  Jurifprudence  was  em  bar  raffed 
and  difgraced  by  numberlefs  laws,  among  which  were 
found  many  contradictory  or  abfurd.  He  therefore 
caufed  a.  code  to  be  compofed,  containing  only  the  laws 
or  the  Chriftian  emperours,  edicts,  referipts,  ordinances, 
aCts,  and  decrees  of  the  council,  & c.  and  when  he  pub- 
lifhed  it,  declared  that  the  empire  fhould  be  bound 
only  by  thefe  ffatutes.  Valentinian  III.  eftablilhed  this 
code  in  the  Weft,  and  the  laws  afterwards  added  to  it 
were  called  Novella. 

The  critics  have  remarked  great  imperfeCtions  in  that 
collection  ;  a  great  number  of  mutilated,  obfeure,  ill  ^de. 
chofen,  ill  arranged  laws,  and  fome  bearing  marks  of  fu- 
perftition.  However,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  they  judge  it 
preferable  to  that  which  Juftinian  fubftituted  in  its  room. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Theodoftan  code  fubfifted  on-  ' 
ly  fourfeore  and  ten  years  in  the^Eaft  ;>wjbereas  in  the 
Weft  it  continued  after  the  deflructidri ’  ,6f  the  empire. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Vifigotiis,  but  in  the  ages  of  ig¬ 
norance  fell  into  defuetude.  In-the  fjxteenth  century 
it  was  revived,  ai}d  Jacques  Godeffoy,  a  lawyer  of  Paris, 

enriched 
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enriched  it  with  a  commentary  which  is  greatly  ef- 
teemed. 

The  emperour,  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  code, 
abrogated  a  pernicious  law  of  Conftantine,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  landholders  of  Alia’ to  difpofe  of  their  ef- 
tates  even  by  will,  unlefs  they  had  a  houfe  in  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  capitals  increafe  but  too  much  without 
taking  fuch  odious  methods. 

It  is  amazing  that  a  devout  prince  fhould  facilitate 
divorces,  which  Conftantine  and  Honorius  had  rendered 
'more  difficult  than  formerly.  Yet  he  abolilhed  their 
laws  on  that  fubjedt  as  too  fevere,  reftoring  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  ancient  Roman  ftatutes  and  the  decifions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  We  ftiall  fee  the  cuftom  of  divor¬ 
ces  continue  a  long  time  after  this. 

When  Theodolius  made  this  laft  law,  he  was  proba¬ 
bly  tainted  with  the  paffion  of  jealoufy,  of  which  his 
wife  foon  felt  the  effects.  From  his  infancy,  a  friend- 
fnip  had  fublifted  between  him  and  Paulinus,  one  of 
the  principal  lords  of  the  court.  The  emprefs  Eudoxia 
(Atheriais)  likewife  entertained  the  greateft  efteem  and 
gratitude  for  that  nobleman,  who  had  contributed  to 
her  rife ;  was  fond  of  his  company,  made  him  her  confi¬ 
dant,  and  profited  by  his  advice ;  but  their  innocent 
correfpondence  appeared  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  em¬ 
perour.  Paulinus  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders ;  and 
Eudoxia,  thinking  herfelf  difhonoured,  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Jerufalem.  Having  taken  with  her  a.prieft  and 
a  deacon,  thefe  men  again  awakened  the  fufpicions 
of  her  hufband  ;  and  count  Saturninus,  to  whom  his 
cruel  revenge  was  intrufted,  put  them  to  an  ignominious 
death  without  fonu-of  trial. 

The  emprefs,  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  her  rage,  cauf- 
ed  Saturninus  to  be  aftaffinated  ;  upon  which  Ihe  was 
deprived  of  her  attendants  ;  and,  being  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  private  perfon,  dedicated  the  remainder  of  her 
life  to  works  of  piety.  Cyrus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  a  mail 
of  learning,  and  a  good  poet,  who  had  rifen  by  her  fa¬ 
vour  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  ibme  time  after  de¬ 
prived 
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p rived  of  dll  his  poffehions,  becaufe  the  vanity  of  The- 
gdoiius  was  hurt  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  in 
his, praife.  The  eunuch  Chryfaphus  now  acquired  an  Thera, 
uncontrouled  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  chryfa- 
abfolute  dominion  in  the  government.  Even  Pulchena 
no  longer  retained  any  credit  with  her  brother,  lhat  raafter. 
iegifiator  fhewed  himfelf  an  objedt  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  every  thing  was  tranfabfed  according  to 

the  dictates  of  paffion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarians  were  every  day  CeJ4£ic 
o-aining  ground.  Carthage  was  taken  by  Genfenc  ;  and,  eftabiifti^s 
though  when  he  undertook  his  African  expedition,  hedabJena_ 
was  not  matter  of  a  fingle  fhip,  and  his  Vandals  were  ut-  vai^ower 
terly  unacquainted  with  navigation,  by  a  prodigious111 
.effort  of  genius  he  created  a  formidable  naval  power, 
with  which  he  had  already  carried  terrour  and  defla¬ 
tion  into  Sicily.  The  eunuch  Chryfaphus,  fancying 
that  he  could  vanquish  him  and  recover  his  conquefts, 
exhaufted  the  empire  in  equipping  a  fleet  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  fail.  But  Genferic  artfully  drew  him  into  a  tedious 
negotiation,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  Roman  army 
being  weakened,  and  Theodofius  being  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  forces  againft  the  Huns,  the  Vandal  found  him¬ 
felf  in  a  condition  to  preferibe  what  terms  he  pleafed. 
Accordingly  he  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Africa  ;  Fruitiefs 
and  the  only  fruit  of  this  vaft  armament  was,  that  the 
barbarians  poured  on  every  fide  into  the  dominions  of  againft 
the  Romans,  while  they  were  lofing  time  and  wafting  lllm* 
their  ftrength  in  a  fruitiefs  enterprife. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Gvnquefts  of  the  Huns  under  Attila.—End  of  the  Reign  of  • 

Theodofius  the  Younger . 

rip  HE  mod  dreadful  of  the  barbarians  were  the  ^age? 

£  Huns,  at  that  time  governed  by  Bieda  and  Attila,  Huns? 
two  brothers,  equal  in  authority,  and  rivals  in  valoui. 

About 
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About  fix  cr  feven  years  before,  they  bad  obliged 
Theodofius  to  make  a  difgraceful  treaty,  by  which 
lie  bound  himfelf  to  reftore  the  deferters,  to  pay 
every  year  a  triDute  of  leven  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  gold  (the  double  of  the  ancient  tribute)  and 
not  to  aflifl  the  enemies  of  the  Huns.  After  this  trea¬ 
ty,  the  two  kings  had  carried  their  arms  into  Tartary, 
and  overrun  the  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China  ♦ 
by  which  expedition,  in  a  fevere  climate,  the  ferocity  of 
their  troops  was  full  augmented,  On  their  return  to 
Europe,  more  haughty  and  enterprifmg  than  ever,  and 
filled  with  contempt  for  the  Romans,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  cowards,  they  broke  the  treaty  on  lome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretence,  crofled  the  Danube,  laid  wafte  Upper 
Mafia,  and  penetrated  to  NaifTa  ;  after  which  they  in¬ 
vaded  Thrace,  marking  their  way  with  piles  of  ruin  and 
mountains  of  fiain,  A  new  treaty  was  concluded,  but 
it  only  procured  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  a  few  years. 

Attila’s  genius  equalled  his  ambition  ;  an  artful  po¬ 
litician  and  prudent  general,  notwitbftanding  his  ardent 
courage,  he  had  formed  the  mo  ft  boundlefs  plans  of 
conqueft  ;  had  murdered  his  brother  Bleda,  that  he 
might  enjoy  undivided  dominion  ;  and  fubjeded  to  his 
power  an  immenfe  extent  of  country,  from  the  Baltic  on 
one  fide,  to  the  eaflern  ocean  on  the  other.  He  had 
received  ambafladours  from  China  ;  hemmed  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  threatened  to  defray  it.  Though 
deftitute  of  every  principle  of  religion,  he  knew  how  to 
turn  the  vulgar  fuperftition  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
pretended  to  have  been  miracuJoufiy  put  in  poffeffion 
of  a  fword  formerly  adored  by  the  Scythians  as  thefym- 
bol  of  their  deity  :  the  people  believed  his  enterprifes 
infpired  by  the  god  of  battles,  and  this  opinion  heights 
ened  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  his  foldiers 

Theodofius  having  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
general  of  the  Romans,  he  accepted  it,  but  at  the  fame 
time  declared  that  he  (till  referved  the  liberty  of  carrying 
on  war  againft  them,  if  they  did  not  ad  in  a  manner  agree¬ 
able  to  him  ;  and  that  kings,  fuperiour  not  only  to  the 

generals 
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generals  of  the  empire,  but  to  the  emperours  themfelves, 
were  in  the  number  of  his  flaves. 

Soon  after,  Illyria,  Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Maefia, 
ed  new  ravages.  T  hreefcore  and  ten  cities  wcie  (form-  p0Wers 
ed  by  the  Huns,  and  they  defeated  two  armies.  Peace  them,an« 
was  afterwards  purchased  of  them  at  the  price  of  fix  them  tc, 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  tiibute  ^ur^cae^fe 
of  a  third  of  that  fum*  Money  could  not  be  collected 
but  by  oppreffion  and  violence.  The  tax  gathers 
in  fome  refpedts  were  worle  than  the  barbarians.  Opu¬ 
lent  families  fell  into  indigence,  and  numbers  ftrangled 
themfelves  in  deipair,  or  famifhed  themfelves  to  death. 

The  more  the  emperour  dreaded  and  courted  Attila, 
the  more  defpicable  he  rendered  himfelf.  The  ambaf-  defpifes 
hid  ours  of  the  Hun  were  loaded  with  prefents,  and  if  he  thern* 
had  a  mind  to  enrich  any  of  his  officers,  he  needed  only 
fend  them  to  Conftantinople.  His  pretenfions  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  proofs  of  cowardice  given  by  the 
Romans ;  ancl  a  threatening  of  war  was  fufficient  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  whatever  he  demanded. 

Treachery,  which  had  been  fo  often  employed  fi nee  t]445^ 
honour  and  virtue  had  loft  their  influence,  at  laft  appear flUS  at- 
ed  the  foie  refource  again  ft  an  invincible  enemy.  The- 
odofius,  by  the  advice  of  Chryfaphus,  refolved  to  pro-  aM- 
cure  his  affaffination.  Immenfe  treafures  were  prom  if-  nate4* 
ed  to  Edeco,  Attila’s  envoy,  if  he  would  undertake  the 
execution  of  this  black  confpiracy  ;  to  which  he  com 
fented  in  appearaance,  and  fet  out  followed  by  an  em- 
baffy,  but  on  h  ?  return  revealed  the  lecret  to  his  mafter. 

Attila  diffembled,  received  the  ambaftadours  fitting  on  > 

a  w'ooden  throne,  (poke  to  them  with  his  ordinary  firm* 
nefs,  but  treated  them  kindly,  ano  in  the  mean  time 
took  every  proper  method  to  procure  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Romans. 

Prifcus,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs,  has  given  an  ac-  neferfp^ 
count  of  this  embaffy,  with  fome  particulais  which  will  entertain*- 
ferve  to  fliew  the  genius  of  this  conqueror,  and  the 
character  of  his  nation.  The  king  gave  an  entertain-  Attila. 
fpept  fQ  his  wholp  court,  where  the  guefts  weie  ferved 

in 
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in  gold  and  fllver'plate  ;  but  he  ufed  only  wooden  plat¬ 
ters,  and  tailed  only  of  a  fingle  dilh,  Two  bards  fung 
his  vidlories,  whofe  drains  tranfported  the  youth  with 
martial  enthufiafm,  while  the  old  men  Ihed  tears  for  not 
being  longer  able  to  fignalize  themfelves  in  imitation  of 
the  hero.  The  entertainment  was  clofed  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  buffoons;  and  amidft  the  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter  which  tiWf  excited,  the  king  {fill  preserved  his  gra¬ 
vity  ;  nor  did  he  fhew  any  plealure  but  in  carefling  the 
youngefl  of  his  Tons,  who  was  the  peculiar  objedt  of  his. 
tendernefs. 

That  hero  As  foon  as  he  had  procured  clear  evidence  of  the  plot 
emperouhre  formed  againft  his  life,  he  fent  deputies  to  Conflantino- 
with  con-  pie  with  orders  to  deliver  this  meflage  to  the  emperour : 
ternpt’  , —  That  Attila  and  Theodo/ius  zvere  of  a  race  equally  noble , 

but  Theodofius  had  degraded  himfelf  by  becoming  the  Jlave 
of  Attila^  to  whom  he  paid  tribute  ;  that  he  zvas  only  a  vile 
perfidious  fiave ,  becaufe  he  traitoroufiy  attempted  to  murder 
his  mafler  ;  and  Attila  pardoned  him  only  on  condition  of  his 
delivering  up  his  eunuch ,  that  he  might  be  punifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deferts .  Thefe  thundering  reproaches  fhew 

more  greatnefs  than  vidtory  itfelf.  The  haughty  con¬ 
queror  fullered  himfelf  to  be  appeafed  by  fubmiflions 
and  prefents,  and  the  worthlefs  eunuch  preferved  his 
arbitrary  .power. 

New  troc-  Such  was  the  infenfate  paflion  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
e^bythe  ^u^t^t^es  aric*  difputes  of  theology,  notwithftanding  the 
hereiy  of  perils  with  which  they  were  environed,  that  a  new  he- 
Eutyches.  refy  on  the  my  fiery  of  the  incarnation  darted  up  to 
throw  the  empire  into  frefh  confufion,  Nedorius, 
while  he  combated  Arianifm,  had  imagined  that  two 
natures  in  Jefus  Chrid  condituted  two  perfons.  Euty- 
ches,  an  enthiifiadic  monk,  while  he  vented  his  fury 
againd  Nedorianifm,  concluded  that  unity  of  perfon 
fuppofed  unity  of  nature,  and  that  the  humanity  was 
abforbed  in  the  divinity. 

Eavoured  The  all  powerful  eunuch,  and  confequently  the  em- 
craperour  perour,  declared  in  his  favour.  A  council  of  a  hundred 
and  his  and  thirty  bilhops,  held  at  Ephefus,  condemned  the 

dodrine 
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do&rine  of  two  natures  in  one  perfon  ;  but  their  votes  eunuch 
were  not  free.  Anathemas,  depofitions  and  bamfh- 
meats  were  the  fruits  of  the  fophifms  of  Eutyches;  whofe 
hereiy,  though  condemned  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
held  in  451,  has  ftili  numerous  followers  in  the  Eaft,  as 
well  as  that  of  Neftorius.  Till  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire,  we  fhall  fee  theological  difputes,  varied  under 
every  form,  produce  inteiline  quarrels  as  fatal  as  the 
arms  of  the  barbarians. 

Theodofius,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  died,  De^6;f 
after  a  reign  of  forty  two  years,  without  deferving  any  Theodo- 
other  title  than  that  of  Calligrapher  becaufe  he  excelled  flU8  11  * 
in  forming  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  walls  of 
Conftantinople,  which  in  447  were  overthrown  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  were  quickly  rebuilt ;  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  ardour  exerted  by  the  blue  and  green 
factions,  by  which  the  people  were  divided  in  the  games 
of  the  circus.  In  this  whimfical  nation  every  thing  Fnvohty*r 
bears  the  ftamp  of  frivolity  and  fanatieifm.  Greeks. 

_ _ |  -  |  ~ 


VALENTINIAN  III.  in  the  Weft ;  M  A  R- 

C  I  A  N  in  the  Eaft, 

r~p  H E  O D  O  S I U  S  the  younger  having  left  only  one  450. 

£  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Valentinian,  the  Puicheri* 
emperour  of  the  Weft,  he  feemed  to  have  the  rightful  Marcian 
claim  to  fucceed,  but  his  imbecility  kept  him  inactive.  £>. 
Pulcheria-  feized  the  reins  of  government,  and  profecut-  perour. 
ed  Chryfaphus.  After  that  eunuch  was  juftly  con¬ 
demned,  he  was  moft  iniquitoufly  delivered  up  to  the 
particular  vengeance  of  a  man  whofe  father  he  had  affaf- 
finated  a  number  of  years  before.  As  the  fovereign 
authority  had  not  hitherto  been  intrufted  to  a  fingle 
woman,  fhe  call  her  eyes  on  Marcian,  a  foldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  whom  fhe  efteemed,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  her 
hand,  upon  condition  that  he  would  refped;  her  virgi¬ 
nity,  which  fhe  had  made  a  vow  to  preferve.  Marcian, 
who  was  then  fifty  eight  years  of  age,  promifed  what 
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(he  required j  and  having  been  married  to  her,  was  in?* 
mediately  crowned; 

This  prince  was  infirm,  but  bold,  zealous,  and  vigh 
lant ;  he.  greatly  relpeded  the  emprefs,  and  applied 
moft  diligently  to  reform  abufes,  fetting  an  example  of 
frugality  and  juflice.  He  paffied  fome  laws  calculated 
for  the  relief  of  the  people ;  but  others,  dictated  by  his 
piety,  were  not  fo  conformable  to  found  policy.  In 
oppofition  to  an  -e<Ji'<5t  ot  Valentinian  I.  which  declared 
void  all  donations  made  by  women  in  favour  of  clerks 
and  monks,  he  ordained  that  they  fhould  be  valid.  All 
exercife  of  Pagan  worfhip  was  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death;  but  he  behaved  with  moderation  to  the  hereticsy 
(hewing  favour  to  the  orthodox,  and  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  different  parties,  He  was  inftruded  by 
pope  St.  Leo  and  Pulcheria* 

The  Weftern  empire,  where  Placidia  governed  in  thd 
name  of  her  fon,  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  barba¬ 
rians;  and  being  opprefled  by’burdenfome  taxes,  which 
always  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  change  their  matters.  Valentinian  III.  after 
having  a  long  time  promifed  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
provinces,  at  laft  publilhed  a  law  by  which  the  debts 
due  to  the  treafury  were  remitted.  He  reproached 
bimfelf  with  having  fo  long  deferred  to  make  good  his 
promifes ;  and  lamented  the  diftrefs  of  the  people,  and 
the  oppreffions  of  his  own  officers,  laying  down  this  true 
and  much  negleded  maxim .—IVhatever  the  labourer 
lofes ,  is  loft  to  the  prince  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  prince  de¬ 
pending  upon  that  of  the  labourer.  The  uijgrace  of  a  bad 
government  is  to  make  a  difplay  of  excellent  maxims, 
yet  to  ad  in  dired  oppofition  to  them.  Valentinian 
always  perfiilecl  in  ruining  both  the  country  and  cities 
by-  his  luxury,  while  his  Itupid  indolence  gave  every  op-* 
portunity  to  the  enemy  to  continue  their  ravages.  Pla¬ 
cidia  died,  and,  though  fhe  had  her  faults,  every  thing 
grew  worfe  after  her  death. 

We  have,  (een  that  tjie  Romans,  being  no  longer  able 
to  defend  Britain,  had  already" abandoned  it.  The  BrL 
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tons  had  feveral  times  -in  vain  implored  their  afftftance 
againft  the  Ficls  and  Scots ;  but  even  the  great  general, 

Aetius,  believing  that  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
wifheS,  they  applied  to  the  Saxons,  fettled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  who,  with  the  Angles,  very  foon  reduced 
that  country  which  they  came  to  deliver*  and  formed 
their  heptarchy  upon  the  min  of  the  liberty  of  the 
i handers.  Thefe  (even  kingdoms  remained  dtftind  till 
-they  were  united  by  Egbert,  the  cotemporary  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  as  1  Hi  all  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Hiftory. 

The  lofs  of  one  fertile  province,  which  by  its  cl  if-  Cenfeno 
tance  prevented  the  fame  advantages  being  derived  from 
it  as  formerly,  might  have  been  endured  ;  but  Attila  Gaul, 
threatened  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  After  having 
hefitated  whether  he  (haul'd  attack  the  Eld  or  the 
Weft,  he  determined  againft  the  w'eakeft,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  buffered  in  fo  many  different  quarters*  Genferrc 
having  quarrelled  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths,  and  being  defirous  to  embroil  his  affairs,  invited 
the  king  of  the  Huns  to  penetrate  into  Gaul,  who  very 
eafily  found  a  pretence  for  making  the  invafion. 

Honoria,  the  daughter  of  the  emprefs  Placidia,  who  The  de- 
was  made  a  nun,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  -with  of 
Attila,  and  having  fent  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  oAhe  5 
refolution  to  marry  him,  and  to  tranfmit  to  him  her  ti-  ?u!l%r 
tie  to  the  crown,  he  lent  to  demand  tins  princels,  and  kntiniaa 
the  half  of  the  empire  to  which  he  fuppofed  her  enti- IIL 
tied*  Valentinian  anfwered,  that  Honoria  was  already 
married,  and  befides,  (he  had  no  right  to  any  (hare  cf 
the  empire,  which  was  fettled  upon  the  males.  By  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  Romans  and  Vifigoths  at  the  lame 
time,  Attila  concealed  his  intention  of  deftroying  both. 

Befide  his  power,  he  knew  how  to  employ  the  addrels  of 
a  fkilful  politician. 

At  the  head  of  an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
men,  which  confided  of  a  vaft  number  of  nations,  led  Gaul  ra- 
by  their  kings,  the  Gepidse,  Rugii,  Turcilingi,  Oftro-  ^Huns. 
goths,  &c.  &c.  he  marched  along  the  bank  of  the  Da¬ 
nube* 
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mibe,  and  paffed  the  Rhine.  It  is  impofiible  to  der 
fcribe  the  dreadful  ravages,  which  were  committed  in 
Gaul,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and 
the  Mofelle.  All  thefe-  countries  were  pillaged,  thfc- 
towns  burnt,  and  the  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

The  general  Aetius  advanced  with  a  fmall  army  to, 
Arles,  and  fortunately  perfuaded  the  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths,  that  both  nations  were  equally  involved  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  Attila  only  endeavoured  to  divide  on  pur- 
pofe  to  deflroy  them.  Theodoric  joined  the  Romans  ; 
and  Meroveus,  king  of  the  Francs,  with  the  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  Armoricae,  and  feveral  other  nations,  increafed  the 
army  of  Aetius;  who  haftened  his  march,  and  fur  pri  fed 
Attila,  who  had  taken  poffdTion  of  Orleans,  obliging 
him  to  retire  towards  Belgia. 

Attila,  enraged  at  the  affront,  and  refolded  to  be  re¬ 
venged  by  coming  to  adlion,  flopped  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne  (in  the  diocefe  of  Troyes  as  fo me  fay,  or 
according  to  others  of  Chalons)  where  both  armies  met, 
and  engaged  with  equal  fury.  A  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  men  at  lead;  were  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  in 
this  action ;  Jornandes  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty 
two  thoufand.  Theodoric  was  killed  ;  and  Attila,  be¬ 
ing  in  danger,  ordered  the  retreat  to  be  founded. 

According  to  the  cuftom  of  the  barbarians,  the  wag¬ 
gons  of  the  army  formed  a  kind  of  rampart  round  ht& 
camp;  Attila  placed  bodies  of  troops  on  all  fides;  and 
the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  to  a  fhower  of  arrows,  re- 
folved  to  reduce  him  by  famine.  It  is  reported  of  him* 
that  he  caufed  a  pile  to  be  ereded  of  horfe  faddles,  on 
which  he  propofed  to  burn  himfelf  if  he  was  reduced  to 
defpair :  but  Aetius,  dreading  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Huns  would  render  the  Vifigoths  and  Francs  too  pow¬ 
erful,  perfuaded  the  leaders  of  thefe  nations  to  withdraw. 
Attila  immediately  retreated,  and,  though  purfued  by 
the  Romans,  reached  Pannonia,  and  then  got, back  to 
his  own  dominions.  The  moft  bloody  battle  that  evet* 
was  fought,  and  his  previous  Ioffes  (for  he  was  not  at  all 
fparing  of  the  blood  of  his  troops)  had  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  deftroyed  his  army.  -However^ 
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However,  the  Romans  had  fcarce  begun  to  recruit,  45*. 
when  he  poured  upon  Italy  with  freflh  forces,  fpreading  ^  vety^ 
an  univerfal  alarm.  Inftead  of  defending  the  Alps,  Ae-  wafte 
tius  advifed  Valentinian  to  fly,  and  propofed  to  fet  the  Ualy* 
example;  but  this  fhameful  propofal  was  rejected. 

The  emperour,  fhut  up  in  Rome,  left  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  Po  without  defence,  in  expectation  that 
the  barbarians  would  be  fatisfied  with  that  prey.  The 
Huns  had  already  pillaged  the  capital  of  the  Vindelici 
(at  prefent  Augfbourg),  paffed  the  Julian  Alps,  befieged 
Aquileia,  and  took  it  by  affault,  deflroying  every  thing 
in  Venetia  and  Liguria.  Attila,  having  found  a  picture  whathe 
at  Milan,  in  which  .the  emperour  was  painted,  fitting  did  at 
on  a  throne  of  gold,  with  a  multitude  of  Huns  lying  Milan* 
dead  at  his  feet,  caufed  it  to  be  defaced,  and  himfelf  to 
be  painted  fitting  upon  a  throne,  with  the  emperour  {land¬ 
ing  before  him  loaded  with  a  bag  of  gold,  which  he 
was  pouring  out  at  his  feet. 

During  thefe  ravages,  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia  and  Origin  of 
Emilia  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  ifiands  in  the  gulph,  where  Venice* 
they  built  huts,  from  whence  the  city  of  Venice  was 
formed,  which  will  become  famous  in  the  Modern  Hif- 
tory. 

Aetius,  having  procured  afliftance  from  Marcian,  cut  AttiIa 
in  pieces  fome  detachments  of  Huns,  whom  he  found  fpares 
means  to  furprife  ;  but  thefe  trifling  advantages  fcarce  Rome> 
quieting  the  dread  with  which  the  people  were  infpired, 
Valentinian  fent  to  Attila  to  fue  for  peace*  St.  Leo,  a 
pontiff  who  was  equally  refpedable  for  his  .virtue  and 
abilities,  accompanied  by  two  other  deputies,  foftened 
the  heart  of  this  cruel  warrior.  They  agreed  upon  a 
truce,  and  confented  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  conqueror 
withdrew,  but  threatened  to  return  into  Italy  if  Hono¬ 
ris  with  all  that  belonged  to  her,  was  not  fent  after  4  2 
him.  Attila  died  the  following  year  ;  he  was  called  the  His  death- 
f courge  of  God :  the  Romans  deferved  that  fcourge. 

.  He  Lft  feveral  Tons,  who,  by  their  diffenfions,  ruined  Ruin  of 
his  vaft  dominions,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  con-h-5  em* 
quefts  too  far  extended.  The  king  of  the  Gepidse,  and  P“e‘ 
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the  other  vaffals,  following  his  example,  revolted,  and 
the  barbarians  were  weakened  by  bloody  wars.  They 
formed  feveral  fettlemcnts  in  Illyria,  Maffia,  Dacia,  the 
Leffer  Scythia  (at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube)  and  be¬ 
came  the  allies  of  that  empire  which  they  were  tearing 
in  pieces.  The  Offrogoths,  fubje&s  of  Attila,  were  the 
greatefl  gainers  by  the  revolution.  Marcian  granted 
them  all  Pannonia,from  Upper  Madia  to  Noricum,and 
from  Dalmatia  to  the  Danube.  We  fliall  fee  them 
ruling  nobly  in  Italy. 

Valent inian  ltiffered  no  lefs  from  his  own  vices  than 
from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  having  given  him¬ 
felf  up  to  itupid  indolence  and  debauchery,  violated  the 
wife  of  Maximus,  a  man  of  rank  and  power,  who  vowed 
vengeance  for  this  affront  Aetius  was  the  only  perfon 
that  could  favc  the  prince  and  the  ftate ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  Maximus,  by  means  of  Heraclius  the  eunuch,  caufed 
him  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  rebellious  piurpofes,  and  the  em- 
perour  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  afterwards 
afked  one  of  his  officers,  if  he  had  not  done  right  to  free 
himfelf.  It  is  not  for  me  to  -prefume  to  judge  your  actions  > 
replied  the.  officer,  but  I  think  you  have  cut  off  your  right 
hand  with  your  left .  Though  ambition  might  have  in* 
fpired  that  general  with  fome  faults,  yet  it  was  foon 
found  that  the  lots  of  him  Was  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Maximus,  having  no  longer  any  obftructlon,  caufed 
the  emperour  to  be  affaffinated,  and  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  He  was  foon  overpowered  by  the  weight  of 
the  fovereign  authority,  and  every  thing  dffgufted  and  ter¬ 
rified  him.  His  reign  neccffarily  paffed  like  a  dream. 
He  had  compelled  Eudoxia,  Valentiffian’s  widow,  to  mar* 
ry  him,  and  to  win  her  affe&ions  protefted  that  love  was 
the  cauie  of  his  offence.  The  princefs  fhuddered  with 
indignation,  and  fecretly  invited  Genferic  to  come  and 
deliver  her,  promiiing  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  into 
Rome. 

The  king  of  the  Vandals  embarked  his  forces,  and 
Maximus  was  affaffinated  in  attempting  to  fly.  Genfe¬ 
ric  arrived,  and  Rome  was  given  up  to  be  pillaged  :  he 
'  ~  -  carried 
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carried  off  immenfe  riches  j  the  facred  velTels,  which 
had  been  religioufly  refpeded  by  AJaric  ;  one  half  of 
the  valuable  covering  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli¬ 
nas,  which  was  of  gilded  bronze  ;  an  infinite  number 
of  ftatues  ;  and  *a  great  many  illuftrious  captives,  among 
whom  was  Eudoxia  herfelf,  and  her  two  daughters. 
Marcian  claimed  the  princeffes,  but  was  refufed,  for 
Genfenc  did  not  even  refped  the  empire  of  Conftanti- 
nople. 

Maximus  reigned  only  three  months.  Avitus,  of  Avitus  af- 
Gauiiih  origin,  greatly  efteemed  as  an  individual, 
fumed  the  purple  and  reigned  fcarcely  one  year.  Count  fs'dS-6’  * 
Ricimer,  the  fen  of  a  prince  of  the  Suevi,  defpifed  this  by^Rict 
new  emperour,  who  made  bimfelf  contemptible  by  his  men 
irregularities;  and,  having  ftirred  up  a  fedition  again  ft 
him,  attacked  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia, 
where  he  took  him  prifoner,  and  caufed  him  to  be  con- 
fecrated  a  bifhop.  (This  was  a  common  method  of 
punifhing  thole  that  were  dethroned,  or  of  rendering 
them  incapable  of  new  attempts.  The  cuftom  which 
was  eftabiilhed  afterwards  by  the  barbarians,  of  making 
them  turn  monks,  fee  ms  better :  it  did  not  expofe  the 
office  of  bifhop  to  contempt.)  Avitus,  afraid  of  being 
put  to  death,  wanted  to  fave  himfelf  by  hying  to  his 
own  country,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  throne 
continued  vacant  feverai  months.  Could  it  be  aimed 
at  by  any  reafonable  degree  of  ambition  ? 


From  the  time  of  Theodofms,  Marcian,  though  too  457. 
ignorant  to  efcape  errours,  was  the  only  per  fen  who  ^JtcJi1asnof 
feemed  worthy  of  the  feve reign,  power.  He  died  in  the  and  pui- 
feventh  year  of  his  reign;  Pulcheria  having  died  four  chena' 
years  before  him,  the  Greek  church  inftituted  a  feftival  > 


in  honour  of  them. 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  ahem-  fcegul*-' 
bled  in  45 1  by  the  zeal  of  Marcian  and  Pulcheria, 
having  condemned  .  the  dodrine  of  Eutyches,  made  ciiofChal- 
fome  regulations  which  it  is  of  importance  to  mention  eedon‘ 
in  this  place.  By  them  the  monks  were  fubjedecl  to 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  ordinary,  and  prohibited  from  in - 
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termeddiing  in  affairs  either  ecclefiaftic  or  fecular  with¬ 
out  the  exprefs  orders  of  the  bifliop  in  cafes  of  neceflity* 
The  clergy  were  prohibited  from  being  tranflated  to  one 
church  from  another,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
They  fixed  the  rank  of  the  fee  of  Conftan  tinople  next 
to  Rome.  (The  Greeks  wanted  afterwards  that  the 
two  fees  fhould  be  per  fed  ly  equal,  fmee  Conftan  tinople 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eaft,  as  Rome  was  of  the  Weft.) 
Saint  Leo  conftantly  rejeded  this  decree,  and  maintained 
that  Alexandria  and  Antioch  ought  to  preferve  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  Since  that  council,  the  title  of  patriarchal 
has  been  given  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Conftan  tinople,  and  Jerufalem. 

Valentinian  III.  on  account  of  St.  Hilary  of  Arles, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  St,  Leo,  made  a  decree 
in  446,  prohibiting  all  bifhops  from  making  any  inno¬ 
vations  without  the  authority  of  the  pope  likewife  de¬ 
claring,  that  all  ordinances  of  the  fee  of  Rome  fhould 
be  a  law  to  all  other  biiliops  ^  and  alfo,  that  if  any  pre¬ 
late,  fummoned  by  the  bifnop  of  Rome,  refufed  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  his  tribunal,  he  fhould  be  compelled  by  the 
governour  of  the  province.  By  procuring  this  edid, 
Leo  greatly  increafed  his  authority.  Appeals  to  Rome 
were  unknown  before  the  council  of  Sardis  in  347  j 
and  that  council  only  decreed,  that  if  a  bifliop  who  was 
condemned  defired  a  new  trial  before  the  council,  they 
who  examined  the  cafe  fhould  apply  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  who  would  appoint  judges,  if  he  faw  reafon,  for 
renewing  the  trial.  The  greater  credit  the  popes  acquir¬ 
ed,  the  more  it  was  to  be  expected  they  would  extend 
their  prerogative.  They  were  not  all  fo  deferving  as 

Leo.  .  fir 

In  432,  the  fame  emperour,  tired  with  numberlefs  com¬ 
plaints  againft  the  fentences  of  the  bifhops,  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  meddling  in  any  caufes  but  thofe  of  re¬ 
ligion ;  "neverthelefs  allowing  bifhops  to  be  chofen  as 
arbiters,  if  agreeable  to  both  parties;  but  declaring  that 
a  claimant  of  the  laity  might  profecute  a  clergyman  be¬ 
fore  fecular  judges  in  all  civil  or  criminal  matters.  Ba- 

.  .  ronius. 
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fonius  taxes  this  law  with  impiety,  as  if  Jefus  Chrift  had 
come  to  withdraw  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  from 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  It  is  very  extraordinary  to 
find  men  judging  of  things,  not  from  their  nature,  but 
from  what  they  happen  to  be  accidentally  againft  their 
nature. 

Valentinian  by  a  very  fevere  law  forbid  the  deftruc-  Jrhoeyi^of 
tion  of  tombs,  into  which  avarice,  on  pretence  of  driv-  tombs2 
ing  out  idolatry,  went  in  fearch  of  treasures.  P™hibit" 


Succeffors  of  VALENTINIAN  III.  and  MAR- 
Cl  AN  to  AN  AST  AS  I  US. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

To  the  Eftablifiment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  Odoacer. 

tTISTORY  becomes  more  obfcure  and  lefs  Hiiiory 
interefling  in  proportion  as  the  ravages  of  the  ^nte- 
barbarians  increafe ;  and  morals,  humanity,  Icience,  and  refting. 
reafon,  di (appear  under  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  It  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  fads:  a  detail  of  particulars  would.be  equally  ufe- 
lefs  and  tirefome  :  what  does  not  deferve  to  be  known, 
deferves  as  little  to  be  written. 

Afpar,  general  of  the  troops  of  the  Eaft,  an  Alan  by  The  gene- 
birth,  and  a  zealous  Arian,  was  defirous  of  reigning  un-  ral  A‘!’ar- 
der  the  name  of  another,  as  he  defpaired  of  uniting  the 
fuffrages  in  his  own  favour.  He  therefore  caufed  the  LeW'p#- 
eledion  to  fall  upon  Leo,  who  was  only  a  tribune  ;  and  rout  of  the 
the  new  emperour  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  of  Con-  EaIt* 
ftantinople.  (This  was  the  firft  fovereign  crowned  by  a 
bilhop.)  Leo  had  promifed  the  general  to  make  one 
of  his  children  Cedar,  and  did  not  execute  his  promife. 

Does  it  become  an  emperour,  faid  Afpar  one  day  to  him, 
to  break  his  word ? — It  becomes  him  fill  lefs ,  replied  Leo, 
to  be  dictated  to  like  a  Jlave. 
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age  of 
forty ; 


Majoria-  In  the  Weft,  Ricimer,  having  dethroned  A  vitus,  like- 

ciaimS'in  w^e  creatcd  an  emperour,  whom  he  flattered  himfelf 
the  Weft,  with  the  hopes  of  governing,  and  was  in  like  manner 
miftaken  in  his  choice.  Majorianus  was  no  fooner  pro¬ 
claimed  than  he  fhewed  himfelf  capable  of  governing* 
His  laws  He  began  with  enacting  laws  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
ta^es;  good  order,  cancelled  all  debts  due  to  the  treafury, 
and  ordered  that  the  taxes  fhouid  be  railed  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  provinces,  inftead  of  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  whole  exactions  were  more  oppreffive  than 
the  taxes  themfelves. 

againft  The  monafteries  being  converted  into  prifons,  where 
entering  many  parents,  aduated  by  motives  of  avarice  or  aijibk 
i”desUbC-  t*0ll»  ^Ult  UP  ^ieir  daughi tcrs  from  their  infancy,  though 
forest he"~  their  difpofition  often  rendered  them  entirely  unfit  for  a 
religious  life,  he  prohibited  the  veil  from  being  given  till 
the  age  of  forty,  and  condemned  the  parents  to  forfeit  a 
third  of  their  property  if  they  committed  this  violence, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  parricide.  A  fimilar  re¬ 
gulation  was  made  by  pope  Leo.  But  this  law  of  Ma- 
fbr  the  jorianus  was  abrogated  by  his  fucceflbr,  as  well  as  ano- 
jnamag*  ttier  by  w}ftch  all  widows  under  forty  were  obliged  to 

@t  widows  J  .  .  .  J  &  r  . 

marry  again  within  five  years,  under  penalty  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  half  their  property  to  their  heirs  at  law.  The  firft 
law  concerning  monafteries  has  at  different  times  been 
attempted  to  be  put  in  force,  but  it  has  been  prevented 
.  by  numberiefs  obftacks. 

The  empire  flood  in  need  of  a  warlike  prince  ft  ill  more 
than  of  a  legifiator  j  for  amidft  the  xonvulfions  raifed 
in  it  by  the  barbarians,  the  laws  were  without  vigour. 
The  Vandals  and  Moors,  having  made  an  attack  upon 
the  coafts  of  Campania,  were  defeated  at  Sinuefla,  and 
Majorianus  refoived  to  carry  the  war  into  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  was  neceflary  firft:  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity 
in  Gaul,  where  Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Viligoths, 
ftirred  up  the  different  nations,  attacked  the  centre  of 
the  provinces,  and  even  made  himfelf  m after  of  Lyons. 
Egidius,  who  by  a  kind  of  miracle  united  the  dignity 
of  king  of  the  Francs  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  Ro- 
■  man% 


Cheeks 
the  Vifi- 
goths  ia 
<*auj. 


mans,  gained  confiderable  advantages  over  Thecdoric. 
Sometime  after  the  emperour  arrived,  and,  after  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Vifigoths,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
engaged  to  fuccour  him  againft  the  Vandals.  He  af-  His  fruit- 
terwards  palled  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  resolution  to  em- 
bark  at  Carthagena.  But  Genferic,  having  a  Secret  cor-  Pyrenees, 
refpondence  on  board  the  fleet,  found  means  to  deftroy 
it  j  and  the  expedition  being  no  longer  poftibie,  peace 
was  concluded,  which,  however,  the  Vandals  did  not 
long  obferve. 

Ricimer,  diffatisfied  with  an  emperour  who  would  461. 
not  Suffer  himfelf  to  be  governed,  formed  a  plot  againft 
his  life,  of  which  Majorianus  fell  a  vidfini,  and  Ricimer  Majoria- 
fet  up  in  his  room  one  Severus,  but  who  he  was  is  notnus> 
known,  his  name  being  but  once  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

Four  years  after,  this  phantom  having  dilappeared  we 
know  not  hofr,  he  governed  the  ftate  with  abfolute  au¬ 
thority  during  a  year  and  a  half.  We  Shall  omit  Seve¬ 
ral  wars  of  the  barbarians  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
Romans,  becaufe  they  prefen t  us  with  nothing  intereft- 
ing.  It  is  Sufficient  to  remark,  that  Egidius,  having  be¬ 
come  odious  ®n  account  of  his  tyranny,  was  driven  out 
by  the  Francs,  and  Chiideric,  whofe  crown  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  was  reftored. 

However  low  the  Romans  werp  funk,  they  could  no  467. 
longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  a  Suevian,  and  therefore  appli-  Amherm~ 

r  j  j  -  r  f  us  enape- 

ed  to  Leo  for  an  emperour,  who  lent  them  Anthemius,  r©ur. 
graodfon  of  him  that  governed  under  Tneodofius  the 
Younger.  Count  Ricimer  married  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  left  him  the  name’  of  emperour,  till  he  had 
a  reafon  for  divefting  him  of  it. 

Leo,  like  thofe  weak  princes  to  whom  the  decay  of  Excellent 
the  empire  is  to  be  aferibed,  was  deficient  in  genius  and  Leocon°- 
political  Ikill.  It  is  true,  one  of  his  laws  contains  this  tracjj^ed 
admirable  maxim — Juftice  being  the  nob  left  prerogative  ^/pLa'ke. 
fovereign  majefty ,  princes  ought  not  to  think  themfelves 
indulged  in  greater  latitude  than  private  perfons.  But 
for  a  long  time  people  contented  themfelves  with 
fine  maxims,  without  joining  to  them  what  is  moft  ef- 

fential,  . 
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He  orders  fential,  a  juft  and  prudent  conduit.  Leo  commanded 
bap tiim.  every  perfon  [Q  be  baptized,  under  pain  of  banifhment, 
and  made  it  capital  to  relapfe  into  idolatry  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremony.  Can  Chriflians  then  be 
made  by  a  forced  baptifm  ?  It  is  the  peculiar  char  after 
of  the  true  religion  not  to  conftrain ,  hut  perfuade,  (Athan.) 
In  a  word,  the  emperour  built  churches,  but  he  could 
not  govern. 

He  fits  out  Seeing  that  Genferic’s  fleets  infulted  Greece,  he  ex- 
armiment  ^au^e<^  himfelf  in  making  preparations  againft  this  for-, 
againft  midable  enemy.  The  armament  coft  him  130,0001b. 
0e;ii^nc»  0f  gold  •  and  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Bafilifcus, 
his  brother  inlaw,  a  man  equally  deftitute  of  courage 
and  abilities,  who  fathered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  promifes  of  the  Arians  and  the  money  of  the  barbari¬ 
ans,  The  fleet  was  burnt  near  Carthage,  the  Romans  cut 
in  pieces,  and  Genferic  reaped  the  peaceable  fruits  of  his 
triumph  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  without  any 
perion  daring  to  attack  him.  The  barbarians  had 
founded  their  power  by  war  :  they  knew  how  to  fupport 
it  by  an  union  of  policy  with  force. 

After  this  difafter,  Leo  fafpedted  every  thing,  and 
fought  a  fupport  from  the  Jfaurians,  a  nation  of  moun¬ 
taineers,  who  fabfifted  by  plunder,  and  had  often  ra¬ 
vaged  the  provinces  of  Aha.  For  this  purpofe  he  dreiv 
to  court  Zeno,  a  man  diftinguifhed  among  them  for 
his  birth,  but  void  of  every  fpecies  of  merit,  whom  he 
made  his  fon  in  law,  general  of  the  army,  and  afterwards 
conful  ;  thefe  honours  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the 
haughty  Afpar,  Zeno  in  a  fhort  time  fled  to  Sardica 
to  efcape  a  confpiracy.  Afpar  prefiing  the  emperour  to 
give  one  of  his  fons  the  quality  of  Csetar,  as  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  when  he  aflumed  the  diadem,  Leo  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Patricius,  the  youngeft, 
After  this  he  rendered  his  government  more  contempti¬ 
ble  and  odious,  by  caufing  Afpar  and  the  eldeft  of  his 
fons  to  be  maflacred,  and  Patricius  with  difficulty  es¬ 
caped,  covered  with  wounds. 
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RHmer,  dread  mg  to  fuffer  the  fame  ‘fate  at  Rome  472. 
that  Afpar  had  done  at  Conftantinople,  took  up  arms 
againft  the  emperour  Anthemius,  when  Leo  fent  Oly- Ricimer. 
Jorius  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  this  man,  inftead  of  ful¬ 
filling  his  commiffion,  fullering  himfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  rebels,  Ricimer  gained  a  battle,  took  the  city 
of  Rome,  abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and,  after  cauffng 
Anthemius  to  be  murdered  in  his  prefence,  died  in  a 
fhort  time  of  a  violent  diftemper.  He  had  four  times 
difpofed  of  the  empire,  treating  the  fovereigns  like 
fiaves,  whofe  difobedience  he  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
crime.  Olybrius  fcarce  furvived  him  three  months,  oiyb™» 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Glycerius,  who  is  only  known  by  6erius.y 
name.  The  empire  of  the  Weft  was  confined  to  Italy, 
Dalmatia,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Gaul ;  and  the  Oftro- 
goths,  who  were  iettlcd  m  Pan  noma,  ftill  thieatened  it 
with  new  difmemberments.  At  laft  Glycerius  was  de-  Ne?0§' 
throned  by  Nepos,  an  officer  of  the  Eaftern  empeiour, 

and  became  bifhop  of  Salona, 

In  the  mean  time  Leo  died,  leaving  a  fon  of  the  zg^4'a 
fame  name,  who  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  be-  badempe* 
queathed  the  empire  to  Zeno.  This  barbarian,  ftained  J^rE°afft# 
with  infamy,  pillaging  his  fubje&s,  and  affecting  a  ridi¬ 
culous  devotion,  made  himlelf  odious  even  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  in  law,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  fortune. 

A  confpiracy  was  immediately  formed  againft  him, 
when  the  daftardly  Bafflifcus  was  fet  upon  the  throne, 
and  the  daftardly  Zeno  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Ilauria. 

Two  years  after  he  was  reftored  ;  and  though  he  fwore 
to  preferve  the  life  of  Bafflifcus  and  his  children,  he 
thought  that  he  did  not  perjure  himfelf  by  ordering 

them  to  be  ftarved  to  death.  (477*) 

Thus  diforder  and  confufion  reigned  in  both  empires.  £ogrefi._ 
But  the  Weftern  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Euric,  figoths  in 
king  of  the  Vifigoths,  had  fubdued  all  Spain,  except  Spain  ana 
Galicia,  where  the  Suevi  maintained  themlelves ;  and 
he  wanted  only  Auvergne,  to  be  mafter  of  ail  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhofne,  which  Nepos 

was  conftrained  to  cede  to  him  in  474*  ^iie  emPeio.1jr> 

being 
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boing  d.eftrous  or  fecuriiig  the  reft  of  Gaul,  commanded 
tne  patrician  Oreftes  to  march  thither  with  an  army. 
T  ins  officer,  wno  had  formerly  been  fee  ret  ary  to  Attiia, 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  and,  forming  a  defign  of  de¬ 
throning  the  emperour,  marched  to  Ravenna,  which 
Nepos  quitted  by  flight and  Oreftes  raifed  to  the 
^irone  ^IS  own  Romulus,  furnamed  Auguftus, 
♦ lus  laft  commonly  called  Auguftuius,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
emperour  or  from  contempt  for  his  perfon.  In  him  will  end  the 
wJt.  empire  of  the  Weft. 


476. 

Con  quell 
of  Italy  by 
Otloaqcr. 


CHAP.  II. 

Odcacer  dejlroys  the  Empire  of  the  Weft. — Is  dethroned  by 

Tkeodoric. 

DOACER,  whofe  original  is  unknown,  at  the 
head  of  feveral  tribes  of  barbarians,  particularly 
tne  Heruli,  who  came  from  Pruffia,  made  his  way  into 
Italy,  with  a  view  to  eftablifh  himfelf  there.  It  is  pre- 
tended  that  his  army,  being  in  the  pay  of  the  empire, 
demanded  one  third  of  the  lands  as  a  juft  recompense 
for  their  fervices  ;  and,  difgufted  at  the  refufal  of  Oreftes, 
cnoft  foF  th^'H  leader  Odoacer,  a  private  fold  ter  in  the 
imperial  guards,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  defigned  by 
nature  for  great  actions.  This  general  attacked  Pavia, 
where  Oreftes  had  (hut  himfelf  up  5  and,  after  having 
taken  the  place  by  aftault,  and  cut  off  that  patrician’s 
head,  flew  to  Ravenna,  gave  Auguftuius  h is  life,  whu 
had  voluntarily  quitted  the  purple,  and  confining  him 
in  a  cafcle,  with  a  confiderablc  penfion,  fubdued  all  Ita¬ 
ly,  Oi  which  he  ilyled  himfelf  king.  Gcnfenc  ceded  to 
him  the  i Hand  of  Sicily,  except  the  city  of  Lilybteum, 
xvitn  a  refervation  of  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  and  an 
annual  tribute.  An  able  conqueror  only  needed  to 
appear.  Tins  fuduen  revolution  was  become  una¬ 
voidable. 


Such 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  Weftern  empire  1229  years  obfem- 
after  the  building  of  Rome,  “  Rome,”  fays  Morj'tef- 
quieu,  "  rofe  to  a  great  height  of  power,  becaufe  ftie  empire. 

««  had  waged  only  fucceffive  wars ;  each  nation,  by  an 
“  inconceivable  good  fortune,  attacking  her  only  after 
“  another  had  been  ruined  ;  but  the  was  deftroyed,  oe- 
“  caufe  all  the  nations  attacked  her  at  once,  and  broke 
“  in  upbn  her  from  all  quarters.”  We  have  obferved 
in  many  parts  of  this  work  the  particular  caufes  which 
at  a  diftance  prepared  its  fall. 

The  people  sained  by  their  change  of  m after,  Odoa-  Odoacer 
cer  procuring  for  them  peace  and  plenty,  rie  retamea  with  prxim 
the  fame  laws,  the  fame  officers,  the  form  of  the  govern-  dene*, 
ment,  and  diminifhed  the  impofts.  Though  an  Arian, 
he  honoured  the  holy  bifhops,  and  gave  the  Catholics 
no  difturbance.  It  is  an  interefting  fight  to  behold  the 
barbarians  make  their  government  beloved,  after  fo 
many  Romans  had  reigned  like  barbarians  or  idiots. 

The  conqueror  was  even  political  enough  to  fend  to  He  de- 
Zeno  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  to  requeft  the  digni-  fromzem 
ty  of  Patrician,  as  if  he  had  been  chofen  by  the  fenate 
to  defend  the  Weft  ;  a  method  highly  proper  for  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  conquered  people.  The  emperour, 
in  his  anfwer  to  the  deputies  of  Odoacer,  defired  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  Nepos,  the  lawful  fovereign  ;  and 
yet  gave  Odoacer  the  title  of  Patrician  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him.  This  was  doubtlefs  the  effed  of  a 
well  founded  fear. 

This  mean  fpirited  emperour,  as  well  by  his  treache-  Ze"»  h*£- 
ry  as  his  ftupidity  and  weaknefs,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  fpifed  by 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  were  fet-  the  or-  , 
tied  in  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  a  fet  of  dangerous  con-  r°s° 
federates,  and  conftant  enemies  the  moment  they  could 
find  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  They  were  then  governed 
by  two  kings,  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Theodo- 
ric  ;  the  one  furnanied  the  Squint  Eyed,  the  other  Ama- 
lus.  The  latter  was  a  young  prince  of  uncommon  me-  ri fe0r 
rit,  whom  we  fhall  foon  fee  mafter  and  legiflator  of  Ita- 
ly.  Ke  had  beea  brought  up  at  Cpnftaiitinople,  to  Theod*- 

which  nc* 
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which  he  was  fent  as  a  hoftage  almoft  from  his  cradle  j 
and,  on  account  of  his  fidelity,  had  been  loaded  by  Ze¬ 
no  with  the  high  eft  honours,  the  rank  of  Patrician,  the 
Adoption  title  of  general,  and  even  of  the  emperour’s  fon  of  arms. 
Of  arms.  a  kinc}  0f  adoption  by  which  the  father  and  fon  were 
bound  mutually  to  affift  each  other  in  war.  This  cuf- 
tom  of  the  barbarians  probably  gave  rife  to  the  ancient 
military  chivalry. 

The  two  ^eno  armed  the  two  Theodorics  againft  each  other, 
Theodo  betrayed  them,  and  turned  their  refentment  againft 
againft1  himfelf.  The  provinces  were  ravaged  to  the  very  gates 
the  era.  of  the  capital.  Though  he  constantly  purchafed  peace, 
perour*  he  never  could  obferve  it.  After  the  death  of  Theodo- 
ric  the  Squint  Eyed,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  Amalus, 
by  bellowing  on  him  new  titles,  ereding  a  ftatue  in  his 
honour,  and  ceding  to  him  fome  territory  :  but  it 
would  have  been  a  greater  happinefs  had  the  emperour 
known  how  to  keep  him. 

falcon  ^  ^ame  ^eno»  endeavouring  to  pacify  the 
for  recon-  theologians,  only  kindled  the  fire  of  difputes.  The 

theoio-he  counci]  Ghalcedon  being  attacked  by  a  multitude 
gifts.  of  enthufiafts,  as  well  as  that  of  Ephefus,  he  publifhed 
an  edid  of  union,  called  the  tvolncov ,  to  eftablifh  uni¬ 
formity  of  belief ;  a  thing  ftill  more  difficult  than  to 
defend  the  empire  againft  the  barbarians.  By  this 
editft  he  anathematizes  Neftorius  and  Eutyches,  and 
propofes  a  formulary  of  dodrine,  to  which  all  his  fub- 
jccls  fliould  be  bound  to  conform  ;  but,  though  it  was 
ftridly  confonant  to  the  Catholic  opinions,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  almoft  unanimoufly  expreffed  a  violent  difapproba- 
tion,  becaufe  the  prince  dared  to  pronounce  on  matters 
of  faith,  and  feemed  to  think  that  the  decifions  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  might  be  rendered  more  valid  by 
his  confirmation.  The  quarrels  therefore  continued, 
and  ftill  with  the  fame  effeds. 

Cabals  &  The  reft;  of  Zeno’s  reign  is  only  a  continued  feries  of 
revolts,  confufion,  and  feenes  of  cruelty,  from  which  humanity 
fh rinks  with  horrour.  His  mother  in  law  and  wife 
having  confpired  the  deftrudion  cf  Ulus,  mafter  of  the 

cilices. 
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offices,  who  had  railed  him  to  the  throne,  that  officer 
revolted,  and  gave  the  title  of  emperour  to  Leontius ; 
but  Theodoric,  being  fent  againft  the  rebels,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  they  were  beheaded,  lhe  king 
of  ' the  Oftrogoths  afterwards  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  a 
nation  fir  ft  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  from 
whence  they  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  we  fhall  find  them  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
fequel  of  this  hiftory.  The  emperour  foon  quarrelled 

with  his  deliverer. 

Theodoric  having  taken  up  arms  againft  him,  ad-  Theodo- 

vanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinopie,  which  mancjs 
he  threatened  with  a  fiege,  when  an  interview  was  pro*  perrniffi°n 
pofed  to  him,  and  he  demanded  permiffion  to  make  ^  quer  Ita- 
conqneft  of  Italy.  If  I  fucceed ,  faid  he  to  Zeno,  /  will  iy- 
hold  my  new  kingdom  of  you  ;  if  I  perifh  in  ttie  attempt ,  you 
will  be  freed  from  the  fubfidy  which  you  are,  obliged  to  pay 
us.  To  this  propofal  the  emperour  confented,  and 
transferred  his  right  to  Theodoric ;  a  ceffion  which  has 
always  been  looked  upon  by  the  Goths  as  abfolute  and 
perpetual,  though  the  Romans  pretended  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  to  be  queftioned  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
though  really  independent,  yet,  in  appearance,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Eaftern  empire.  Before 
Theodoric  finifhed  his  conqueft,  Zeno,  by  a  miferable 
death,  put  an  end  to  a  reign  which  had  been  productive 
of  nothing  but  milchief. 

This  conqueror,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  greateft  monarchs,  followed  by  almoft  his  whole  na-  ^atsdo- 
lion  (the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  accompanying 
his  army)  after  defeating  the  Gepidte,  who  difputed  his  a£~ 
pafTage,  gained  a  victory  over  Odoacer  between  Aqui- 
leia  and  the  Julian  Alps,  another  at  Verona,  and  a  third 
on  the  bank  of  the  Addua  (Adda). .  Odoacer,  who  had 
behaved  with  his  ufual  courage,  feeing  his  efforts  to  no 
purpofe,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna,  where  he  was  foon  siege  ^ 
inverted.  The  fiege  lafted  two  years  and  a  half;  and 
the  port  being  fhut,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced,  by  a 
famine  fo  dreadful  as  to  oblige  them  to  feed  upon  lea¬ 
ther,  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendering  or  perifhing.  A 
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494.  _  A  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which  Gdoacer 

ricmur-  yie-cje<3  Ravenna  and  all  Italy  to  Theodoric,  referving 
dcrs  O-  to  himfelf  the  honours  of  royalty  ;  but  a  few  days  after 

but  dir-  the  vi6tor  .flew  him  with  his  own  hand.  They  who  at-' 
PuayiitSeSe  temPt  to  Theodoric,  pretend  that  he  had  difco* 

oil  great  vered  a  plot  again  ft  hisperfon;  but  unprejudiced  au- 
monarch,  thors  forbear  attempting  to  wafh  off  the  ftain  of  this  black 
treachery  5  which,  however,  was  in  fome  meafore  com- 
penfated  by  a  reign  that  will  be  memorable  through  all 
ages.  In  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  emperours,  we  find 
few  models  of  government  fo  perfed  as  that  of  Theodo¬ 
ric,  and  the  recital  of  feme  particulars  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  convey  inftru&ion. 


Theodo¬ 
ric  not 
entirely 
unac¬ 
quainted 
with 
learning, 
ss  is  af¬ 
firmed  by 
fome. 


Boetius, 
Caffiodo- 
rus,  and 
others. 


CHAP.  III. 

*■ 

Theodoric  the  Great  efiabliflied  in  Italy . 

F  Theodoric  (as  is  affected,  contrary  to  all  probable 
__  Jity,  by  an  ancient  anonymous  writer)  was  fo  illi¬ 
terate  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  muft 
have  been  a  prodigy,  to  govern  with  all  the  judgment 
and  prudence  of  a  man  perfedly  well  educated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Procopius,  he  forbid  the  children  of  the 
Goths  from  ftudy,  under  pretence  that,  after  ft anding 
in  awe  of  a  rod ,  they  ould  tremble  at  fight  of  a  fword* 
But  fuch  tales  are  more  than  doubtful.  °  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  his  youth  he  paffed  ten  years  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  a  perfon  of  his  genius  could  not  fail  of  re¬ 
ceiving  fome  tin&ure  of  literature  ;  he  (hewed  too  much 
efteem  for  learned  men,  and  granted  them  too  great  a 
fhare  of  his  favour,  to  be  fufpeded  of  grofs  ignorance. 
The  fiift  oifices  were  filled  by  Boetius,  Caffiodorus,  and 
other  men  of  abilities.  Theodoric’s  letters  contain  the 
higbeft  encomiums  on  learning  ;  and  can  we  fuppofe 
that  his  iecretary,  Caffiodorus,  would  have  expofed  him 
to  ridicule,  by  making  him  affe<ft  to  commend  a  thing 
of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  ?  Befides,  it  is  oh~ 

ferved. 
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ferved,  that  Dion  Cafiius,  in  a  hiftory  which  lie  wrote 
of  the  Gothsr  affirms  them  not  to  have  been  inferior 
in  fcience  to  the  Greeks. 

The  happi  fiefs  which  Italy  had  enjoyed  under  Odea-  Italy  hap- 
cer  was  increafed  under  the  new  monarch.  The  Goths  £[su^er 
had  only  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  and  the  didribution  v«mment*. 
was  made  in  the  lead  oppreffive  manner  poflible.  They  Iqualhy 
were  fubjeCted  to  taxes  as  well  as  the  Romans.—//  is  between  . 
not  force  but  jujiice  that  ought  to  hold  the  feeptre ,  laid  *nd  R°  * 
Theodoric  to  his  fubjeCts  in  general  ;  you  live  in  the  mans. 
fame  empire,  therefore  be  friends  ;  let  the  Goths  love  the 
Romans  as  their  neighbours  and  brethren ,  and  the  Remans 
regard  the  Goths  as  their  defenders. 

The  treafury  was  filled  by  a  prudent  economy,  which,  Economy 
without  burdening  the  people,  fupplied  funds  for  great  PIen" 
enterprifes.  So  great  was  the  plenty,  that  threelcore 
fack»  of  wheat  were  commonly  fold  for  an  aureus,  a 
piece  of  gold  worth  about  25  denarii,  or  16s.  i^-d.  and 
fo  driCt  was  the  police,  that  people  might  travel  in  the 
ut mod  fecurity  either  by  day  or  night. 

In  a  word,  the  Roman  police,  laws,  and  cudoms,  Legifk- 
dill  fubfided,  to  which  even  the  Goths  in  effential  mat-  -^i(fena 
ters  were  fubjeCted,  though  in  thofe  of  Id's  importance' 
they  were  permitted  to  follow  their  ancient  ufages. 

They  had  a  Gothic  count  for  their  judge,  who  took  a 
Roman  aldeffor,  when  one  of  that  nation  happened  to 
be  a  party.  If  both  parties  were  Romans,  the  caule 
was  tried  before  Roman  magidrates. — Let  other  conque¬ 
rors,  fays  Theodoric,  in  one  of  his  letters,  pillage  or  def- 
trov  the  cities  they  have  taken:  for  our  part ,  we  defir e  to 
make  the  vanquished  regret  that  they  were  not  fooner  fub - 
jetted  to  our  dominion.  He  had  the  admihidration  of 
juftice  fo  much  at  heart,  that  he  caufed  lbme  judges  to 
be  beheaded  for  having  protracted  a  fuit  three  years. 

Almod  ail  the  barbarous  nations  decided  their  dif-  D“^?b. 
ferences  by  fingle  combat,  but  this  cuftom  was  pro-  1  1 
feribed  by  Theodoric  as  execrable.  It  was  his  aim  to 
unite  in  the  charader  of  the  Goths  the  Roman  huma¬ 
nity,  with  their  national  bravery.  It  was  his  common 

faying. 
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faying,  that  the  life  of  a  man  could  hot  he  too  dearly  pur* 
chafed  at  any  price.  Never  had  the  Romans  been  1m 
fpired  with  fuch  principles  of  humanity. 

Toiera-  His  conduct  with  regard  to  religion  was  always  regu- 
religion.  by  maxim-,  which  was  peculiar  to  him — We 

have  no  authority  over  religion ,  hecaufe  belief  ought  to  he 
free.  I  hough  of  the  Arian  left,  he  honoured  virtuous 
JcCde-°*  ^at^olics,  and  maintained  order  and  peace.  Symma- 
cides  who  chus  and  Laurentius  contending  by  force  of  arms  for 
pop™6  the  ^ee  Romey  he  ordered  that  he  who  had  been  fii-ft 
eleded  by  a  majority  of  voices  Oiouid  be  deemed  the 
lawful  bifhop  j  but  the  fchilm  continuing,  he  aflem- 
bled  councils  to  determine  the  difpute,  and  by  his  au¬ 
thority  enforced  the  execution  of  the  fenienee  which 


Syrtima- 
chus  jufti- 
fies  him- 
Ifclf,  and 
procures 
a  decree 
of  a  coun¬ 
cil.  de¬ 
claring 
the  pope 
impecca¬ 
ble. 


Politics 
and  alli¬ 
ances  of 
Tfreodo- 

ric. 


was  given  in  favour  of  Symmachus. 

In  one  of  thefe  councils  the  pope  cleared  himfelf  by 
oath  offome  accufations  brought  again!!  him,  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  decree,  confirming  a  writing  of  the  deacon  En- 
nodius,  which  bears,  that  the  holy  fee  gives  impeccability 
to  thefe  who  fill  it ;  or  rather ,  that  God  permits  none  to  rife 
to  it  except  thofe  whom  he  has  predeflinated  to  he  faints.  A 
ftriking  proof  of  the  power  which  prejudice  had  already 
gained  over  men  of  weak  minds.  This  decree  was  af¬ 
terward  ufed  by  Gregory  VII.  as  a  foundation  for  fome 

of  his  pretenfions. 

__  *- 

Few  politicians  have,  equalled  Thepdoric  in  the  art  of 
managing  the  interefls  of  a  nation,  fettling  it  on  a  firm 
footing,  and  preventing  the  enterprifes  of  its  neighbours. 
Without  drawing  a  fword,  after  the  death  of  Odoacer, 
he  enjoyed  his  conquefl  as  if  it  had  been  a  peaceable  in¬ 
heritance  j  formed  alliances  with  the  barbarous  nations 
round  him  ;  married  the  daughter  of  Clovis,  who  in  486 
had  annihilated  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Syagrius ;  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Vifigoths  >  another  to  the  fon  of  Gondcbald, 
king  of  the  Burgundians  ;  and  his  filter  to  Trafamoncl, 
king  of  the  Vandals.  Far  from  fomenting  the  quarrels 
of  thofe  princes  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  help  of  one 
another,  and  aggrandize  himfelf  at  their  expenfe,  he  la¬ 
boured 
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boured  to  infpire  them  with  a  fpirit  of  peace,  concord, 
and  humanity  ;  but  notwithftanding  his  advice  and  re- 
monftrances,  the  ambitious  Clovis  having  defeated  Ala- 
ric,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  great  part  of  his  terri¬ 
tories,  Theodoric  fent  an  army  to  the  affiftance  of  the  AflMsth© 
Viiigoths,  and  preferved  the  fhattered  remains  of  their  ^^ths 
monarchy,  not  fo  much  with  a  view  of  appropriating  it  ciovis. 
to  himfelf  as  of  fetting  bounds  to  that  conqueror’s  am¬ 
bition. 

That  great  king  was  principally  indebted  for  his  fuc-  He  em- 
cefs  to  his  talent  of  difcovering,  and  his  care  of  rewafd-  Jf°un?eR 
ing  and  employing,  real  merit.  One  of  his  favourites  common 
was  Artemidorus,  an  illuftrious  Greek,  with  whom  he  merit*. 
had  formed  a  connexion  at  Conftantinople  ;  and  who,  demand 
without  defcending  to  intrigue  or  flattery,  employed  his  Liberius. 
credit  only  for  the  facred  purpofe  of  promoting  the  good 
of  the  fubjeds.  Liberius,  who  till  the  revolution  had 
been  inviolably  attached  to  Odoacer,  being  made  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards,  ferved  his  new  mafter  with  the  fame 
fidelity  he  had  fhewn  to  the  old  ;  managed  the  finances 
with  uncommon  integrity  and  economy  ;  fubjeded  the 
barbarians  to  the  rules  of  difcipline  ;  prefided  over  the 
diftribution  of  lands ;  and,  by  an  almoft  unexampled  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rules  of  equity,  clofcly  united  the  two 
nations.  Ibas,  Tolonic,  and  the  other  generals,  always 
returned  from  their  expeditions  with  vidory. 

To  conclude  the  lift,  Cafliodorus,  who  was  invefted  Cafliodo- 
with  all  dignity  ;  queftor,  (which  anfwers  to  what  is  ms* 
now  called  chancellor  in  France)  mafter  of  the  offices, 

(now  grand  mafter)  patrician,  conful,  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  even  general  of  the  army  ; — Caffiodorus,  I 
fay,  in  the  exercife  of  every  one  of  thefe  offices,  difplay- 
ed  equal  virtue  and  ability.  If,  according  to  Mr.  Le 
Beau’s  obfervation,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  for 
Theodoric,  the  hand  of  the  fecretary  he  too  often  vtfihle , 
and  the  majefty  of  the  great  monarch  debafed  by  the  flyle 
of  a  declaimer ,  it  is  a  confequence  of  the  depravation  of 
tafte,  to  which  even  the  greateft  genius  is  obnoxious. 

But  this  ought  to  heighten  our  admiration  of  that  vir- 
Vol.  II.  B  b  tuous 
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tuous  policy  which  directed  the  Gothic  prince,  and  was 
expreffed  by  the  organ  of  the  minified  Let  us  return 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  empire ;  though  from  this  period 
it  is  not  very  interefling  ;  we  fhall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  a  few  general  ideas,  till  we  come 
to  the  reign  of  juftinian. 


ANASTAS!  U"S. 


491. 

Analtafius 
eruj erour 
in  the 
Eaft, 
quarrels 
with  Eu- 
phemius 
the  patri¬ 
arch. 


He  takes 
a  tide  in 
the  tac¬ 
tions  of 
the  circus. 


LONGINUS,  the  brother  of  Zeno,  who  was  &§ 
contemptible  and  odious  as  that  emperour,  flat'* 
tered  himfelf  in  vain  with  the  hopes  of  the  throne.  The 
emprefs  Ariadne  loved  AnaPcahus,  the  filenliary  of  the 
palace,  an  officer  of  low  rank  and  obfeure  birth,  and 
took  her  meafures  fa  as  to  get  him  proclaimed.  Eu- 
phemius,  the  patriarch,  who  detefted  him  for  being  an 
Eutychian,  had  formerly  driven  him  out  of  the  church, 
threatening  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  expofe  him  to  the 
derilion  of  the  populace  ;  nor  would  he  confent  to 
crown  him  till  he  figned  a  profeffion  of  his  faith,  with  a 
promife  to  fuppoft  the  council  of  Ghalcedom  In  a 
Ibort  time  after,  Euphemius  made  himfelf  fufpedle'd  of 
favouring  the  Ifaurians,  who  were  in  rebellion  ;  and 
Anaflafius,  having  defeated  them,-  fent  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meffage  .*  Your  prayers  in  fav&ur  of  your  friends ■> 
have  not  been  hearkened  to.  He  then  accufed  him  be¬ 
fore  an  affembly  of  the  bifhops,  and  banifhed  him  a fte£ 
they  had  pronounced  the  fentence  of  depofition. 

Thefe  preludes  foreboded  frelh  diflurbances  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs,  in  which  the  emperours  had  intermeddled 
with  very  little  diferetion  ;  but  a  ffiil  more  confpicuous 
fault  was,  the  encouraging  one  of  the  fa&rons,  which 
had  fprung  up  from  the  prevailing  rage  for  public  di~ 
verfions.  The  greens ,  the  blues,  and  the  reds ,  (thefer 
were  the  colours  by  which  the  charioteers  in  the  circus 
were  diftinguilhed)  were  as  violently  exafperated  againft 
one  another  as  the  parties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  had  been, 
when  the  liberty  of  Rome  and  the  empire  of  the  world 
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ftas  the  fubje<ft  of  contention;  Inftead  of  (lifting  thefe 
unlucky  and  abfurd  diflenfions  by  prudent  attention, 
Anaftafius  favoured  one  of  the  parties,  which,  of  courfe, 
made  them  more  violent;  and  occafioned  dreadful  maf- 
facres,  in  one  of  which  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  men 
were  murdered.  The  extravagance  of  the  Athenians 
upon  fimilar  fubjecfo  had  never  occafioned  any  biood- 
fhed. 

Anaftafius  has  b  cc  n  commonly  reprefented  as  a  bad  iafhndJi 
prince,  a  hypocritical  devotee;  an  unjuft,  avaricious  per-  5enceUan<3 
fecutor  ;  however,  his  reign  affords  inftances  of  condudl  goodnei* 
highly  laudable.  He  gave  great  application  to  bufinefs ; 
was  a  good  economift  ;  beneficent,  and  abftemious  in 
his  pleafures  5  he  banifhed  informers  out  of  Conftanti- 
iiople  ;  forbid  the  judges  to  obey  the  particular  reicripts  • 

Uf  the  fovereigiij  if  they  were  contrary  to  the  public 
good,  or  the  eftablifhed  Jaws  3  abolifhed  the  inhuman 
combats  of  men  with  wild  beafts,  and  the  fale  of  offices, 
which  was  an  illegal  pradlice  introduced  by  avarice ;  he 
ftipprefted  the  that  odious  tax  which  was  laid 

upon  all  kinds  of  commodities,  from  which  even  beg¬ 
gary  was  not  exempted,  and  which  brought  great  fums 
of  money  into  the  treafury.  A  feftival  was  inftituted 
at  Edeffa*  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  this  tax. 

The  emperour  defeated  and  chaftifed  the  Ifaurians,  Cables* 
but  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  againft  the  Perfians.  No  1^°/ 
treaty  could  extinguifh  the  aVerfion  in  which  the  Ro-  dethroned 
mans  and  that  people  held  one  another  from  the  time  ^red ?" 
of  the  unfortunate  expedition  under  Craftus.  Perofus, 
king  of  the  Perfians,  had  lately  periftied  in  a  war  with 
the  Nephtalite  Huns,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  a  piece  of 
horrid  treachery.  His  fon  Cabades,  having  abolifhed 
fome  of  the  Cuftoms  of  his  country,  and  difturbed  the 
peace  of  fociety,  by  making  wome,n  common,  provoked 
his  people  to  dethrone  him  ;  but  the  generality  of  the 
Huns  (for  thefe  people  were  fufceptible  of  elevated  fen- 
timents)  afforded  him  an  alyl  uni;  He  was  reftored  • 
and,  profiting  by  his  difgrace,  formed  a  better  fyftem 
for  his  future  government;  The  Perfians  wanted  the 

B  b  2  Armenians* 
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Armenians,  who  were  Chriflians,  to  fubmit  to  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  join  in  worfhipping  fire,  which  occafioned  a 
rebellion  ;  but  Cabades  pacified  them  by  refloring  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  employed  his  arms 
againft  the  Romans. 

Anaftafius  having  refufed  to  pay  a  fum  of  money 
which  he  demanded,  Cabades  took  up  arms,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  famous  town  of  Amida,  which 
had  been  fruitlefily  attempted  by  Sapor.  He  got  ad¬ 
mittance  by  a  tower  which  w^as  guarded  by  fome  drunk¬ 
en  monks,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been  guarded  :  but 
according  to  fome  authors  they  treacheroufly  opened 
the  gates  to  him.  The  emperour  fent  fome  generals  to 
oppofe  him,  among  whom  a  mifunderftanding  fubfifled, 
which  proved  a  fource  of  new'  difgraces.  They  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Amida,  and  then  pur- 
chafed  a  peace,  by  paying  a  very  confiderable  fum  of 
money  ;  the  treaty  being  concluded  in  505,  after  a  war 
of  three  years.  The  enemy  reflored  Amida,  and  had, 
no  more  than  feven  days  provifion  left  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  befiegea  it,  purchafed  that  fhameful  peace.* 

The  fame  year  the  empire  fuffered  a  misfortune  e- 
qually  humiliating.  Theoaoric  feized  Pannonia ;  and 
Pitzia,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  men,  gained  a  complete  vidory. 
The  fpeech  wrhich  he  made  to  his  troops  before  the 
adion  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  does  not  re- 
femble  the  ftudied  harangues  given  us  by  hiftorians. 
It  is  the  powerful  and  ingenuous  expreffion  of  his  feel¬ 
ings.  You  know  your  king ,  my  companions ,  faid  he ;  our 
enemies  likewife  know  him ,  for  they  have  feen  him  fighting . 
Shew  them  that  you  rejemble  him.  Though  abjeni ,  he  fees 
you  ;  and  none  of  the  noble  actions  you  are  nozv  going  to  per¬ 
form  Jhcdl  be  unknown  to  him.  This  general  forbid  his 
foldiers  to  carry  off  any  fpoils,  but  to  leave  the  dead 
with  their  arms,  to  prove  that  the  courage  of  the  Goths 
was  roufed  by  glory  alone.  On  this  occafion  they 
feemed  to  be  Spartans.  ^  So 

*  The  people  of  the  Eaftern  empire  were  commonly  called  Remans,  till  the- 
time  of  Charlemagne?  when  the  name  of  the  Grstk  empire  was  introduced. 
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So  many  victories  gained  by  the  barbarians,  which  Wail  built 
had  brought  them  feveral  times  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  made  the  emperour  afraid  of  their  making  protedt 
frelh  incurlions,  and  laying  wade  the  country.  To  put  Jjnopie?" 
a  dop  to  thefe  invafions,  he  caufed  a  wall  to  be  built,  % 
which  reached  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  Propontis, 
being  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  or 
eighteen  leagues,  about  thirteen  leagues  didant  from 
the  city  : .  its  thicknefs  was  twenty  feet,  with  towers  at 
certain  didances  y  but  fuch  an  immenfe  condrudtion 
could  not  make  up  for  the  lofs  of  ancient  valour.  A- 
nadatius  made  fome  weak  attempts  to  be  revenged  of 
Theodoric,  by  fending  a  deet  to  infult  the  coads  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  by  honouring  Clovis  with  the  title  of  patrician, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  that  of  conful  ;  but  Clovis  made  no 
attempt  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Theodoric 
equipped  a  fleet,  which  very  foon  put  a  dop  to  their 
piracies. 

The  church,  the  enemy  of  blood,  had  frequently  The  firft 
been  embrued  with  it,  from  theological  difputes  :  but  rcI,g10US 
religious  wars  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  We  come  kindled 
now  to  mention  the  flrd  indance  of  that  dreadful  liu£ 

„  prince* 

icourge,  which  has  been  eloquently  lamented  by  lo 
many  Chridians,  and  which  was  the  offspring  of  fanati- 
cifm,  party  fpirit,  prejudices  the  mod  oppoflte  to  the 
gofpel,  and  paflions  the  mod  dedrudtive  to  fociety. 
Anadalius  favoured  the  Eutychians,  and  provoked  the 
Catholics,  whofe  zeal  was  not  always  void  of  acrimony. 

The  popes  had  excommunicated  Acacius,  formerly  pa-  5t*- 
triarch  of  Condantincple,  becaufe  he  had  communicat-  hirnfeifin 
ed  with  fome  heretical  prelates,  or  who  were  fufpecled  * 
of  herefy.  The  condemnation  of  Acacius  was  become  p0peSj  by 
a  neceflary  proof  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  condemnation  of  reiu^g 
St.Athanaflus  had  formerly  been  reckoned  a  dear  proof  feribe  the 
of  Arianifm.  Anadalius  found  himfelf  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  holy  fee,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fubferibe  Acacius. 
it,  and  to  abandon  the  balncor  of  Zeno.  It  was  his  delire  Henotikon 
that  nobody  fhouid  be  moleded  about  the  council  of 
Cflalcedon,  but  little  refpect  was  paid  to  his  will  :  the 

.  lefs 
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Jefs  it  was  regarded  the  more  did  he  expofe  it  by  afts  of 
abfolute  power. 

A  violent  Haying  feat  one  day  to  demand  the  act  from  the 
occasioned  patriarch'  .Macedonius  by  which  he  obliged  himfclf  at 
by  thepa-afcending  the  throne  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
iiacedft-  council,  an  aft  which  he  faid  tarnifhed  the  imperial 
raus.  dignity,  Macedonius  refufed  to  deliver  it.  The  empe- 
perour  diflembfed  for  fome  time,  and  thep  transferred 
the  privilege  of  an  afylum  from  the  church  of  Mace? 
dopius  to  the  Eutycheans,  which  inftantly  kindled  the 
legions  flame  of  fedition.  Two  hundred  morphs  came  from 
of  monks.  Syria  on  purpofe  to  expel  the  patriarch  ;  another  legion 
of  them  flocked  from  Paleftine  for  his  defence,  and  they 
quarrelled  even  in  the  church,  Anaftafius  caufed  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  been  re? 
fufed  to  him,  to  be  carried  off,  and,  having  torn  them, 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  Two  igrpoftors  having  ac? 
cufed  Macedonius  of  being  guilty  of  fome  infamous 
crimes,  he  vindicated  himfelf  by  proving  that  he  was 
an  eunuch  ;  but  however,  he  was  fent  into  banifh meat, 
where  he  died. 


54- 
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The  Editions  became  daily  more  and  more  violent,, 
and  the  pmperour  was  publicly  infulted  on  a  charge  of 
herefy  |  his  ftatues  were  thrown  down  ;  a  monk  and  a 
nun,  who  were  in  his  confidence,  were  both  (tabbed, 
and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  ftreets.  Severe 
punifhments  provoked  the  popular  fury,  till  at  laft  Vir 
talianus,  grandfon  of  the  famous  Afpar,  declared  him¬ 
felf  the  avenger  of  the  faith,  by  railing  an  army  of  lixty 
thoufand  men  againft  the  fovereign.  He  palled  the 
great  wall,  and  encamped  at  the  gates  of  Conftanti- 
nople. 

Proclus,  a  natural  philofopher  of  Athens,  not  the  pla- 
tpniu,  whofe  works  are  (till  extant,  came  to  ferve  in  the 
army  of  Anaftafius.  He  is  faid  to  have  burnt  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet  either  with  mirrors  or  an  inflammable  powder 
made  of  fulphur ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fleet  was 
burnt  ;  that  Vitalianus  made  new  preparations  ;  that 
Aaaflahus  promifed  to  reform  whatever  he  had  done. 

againft 
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^gainft  the  Catholic  religion,  and  broke  his  promife.  af¬ 
ter  having  procured  a  peace  upon  that  condition. 

Three  years  after,  this  emperour  died,  when  a! aioft  *  5lS* 
ninety  years  old.  Some  fay  that  he  was  killed  by  light- 
ning  5  others  that  he  became  mad  from  divine  ven-  perour. 
geance  ;  his  name  was  erafed  from  the  dyptics  ;*  and 
Nicholas  I,  in  one  of  his  letters  compares  him  to  the 
Neros  and  the  Dioclefians,  though  he  was  rather  milled 
than  fanguinary. 

It  is  worthy  our  greateft  attention  to  obferve,  that  iviis  con. 
the  ignorance  of  princes  in  religious  matters  made  them 
guilty  of  mod;  enormous  and  fatal  errours ;  but  the  lefs  reiy. 
furprifing,  as  the  bifhops  were  engaged  in  mutual  difien- 
fions.  If  it  had  not  been  for  thefe  divjfions,  which  did 
traded  men’s  minds  with  uncertainty,  and  kindled  a 
zeal  for  controverfy,  they  would  not  have  been  diverted 
from  the  ftudy  and  exercife  of  morality,  from  whence 
they  m'u ft  have  gathered  the  divine  fruits  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  in  peace.  How  fublime  and  comforting  the  idea  it 
gives  of  the  Divinity  l  What  confidence  in  his  juftice 
and  infinite  mercy  1  What  encouragement  for  the  ex^ 
ercife  of  every  virtue  !  Religion  alone  inspires  us  with 
a  contempt  of  earthly  vanities,  a  delegation  of  vice, 
and  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  our  neighbours  :  in- 
vincible  patience  in  misfortunes,  and  companion  for  the 
unhappy  ;  in  one  word,  it  infpires  us  with  charity  and 
heroic  courage,  It  tends  to  render  every  thing  perfed, 
and  fandify  every  adion  in  common  and  focial  life. 
Wherefore  then  fuch  errours  and  exceffies  on  religious 
pretences  ?  *  It  -  is  becaufe  herefy,  (hooting  up  under  a 
thoufand  different  forms,  inceflantly  (laities  the  faith 
by  fubtilties  and  fophifiry,  by  which  almoft  the  whole 
energy  of  men’s  minds’ is  aforbed  in  the  conteft.  Dis¬ 
putes  engender  hatred  ;  from  hatred  fprings  every  ex- 
cefs;  and  virtue,  exhaufted  with  words  and  cabals,  lofes 
her  whole  power.  The  example  of  the  holy  bifhops 

was" 

*  The  dyptics  were  a  kind  of  public  regifters.  There  were  both  profane 
and  i'acred  ;  the  names  of  conl'uls  and  magistrates  were  infcribed  in  the  firft  5 
in  the  others,  thofe  of  people  of  confequence,  for  whom  prayers  were  to  b§ 
tiered  up  at  the  religious  ceremonies. 


* 
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was  not  followed  by  the  multitude  ;  princes  and  people 
were  fei^edf^ith  a  frenzy  almod  general  -3  the  church 
was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  date  filled  with  inteftine 
quarrels.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  thofe  cala¬ 
mities  which  are  continually  prefented  to  our  view  by 
hi  dory. 


JUSTIN. 

End  of  the  Reign  cf  Theodoric  the  Great. 

$18.  IT USTIN,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  a  native  of  Thrace, 
junm,  a  I  anc]  born  [n  the  lowed:  rank  of  life,  who  could  nei- 
low  birth,  thcr  read  nor  write,  but  being  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
toCihbdS  Efficiently  artful  to  fupplant  all  his  rivals,  was  elected 
empire,  to  fucceed  Anaflafius.  The  money  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  cliftribute  in  the  name  of  another,  he  bellow¬ 
ed  as  his  own  gift.  Some  factious  people  having  raifed 
a  perfon  of  ablcure  birth  to  the  purple,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  confecrated  a  bifhop.  The  three  nephews  of 
Anadafius  were  totally  neglebfed. 

This  reign  was  waited  in  religious  difputes ;  Judin 
from  the  firft  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Orthodox  who 
ruled  in  Condantinople.  The  people  with  violent  out¬ 
cries  demanded  that  the  memories  of  the  Manicheans 
fliould  be  made  infamous,  and  even  their  bodies  dust 
up  ,  (Anadafiys  himfelf  was  accufed  of  being  a  Mani- 
chean  ;)  that  a  feftival  fliould  be  inftituted  in  honour 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  -(which  is  dill  folemnized 
in  the  Greek  church) ;  that  the  bidiops  who  were  in 
banifhment  fliould  be  recalled  ;  that  the  names  of 
feme  others  diould  be  inferibed  in  the  dyptics ,  &c. 
The  patriarch  was  not  permitted  to  begin  the  religious 
ceremonies  till  the  people  were  obeyed  ;  and  finch  was 
the  influence  of  the  populace  on  the  mod  ferious  mat¬ 
ters,  that  all  they  had  ordained  was  confirmed  by  forty 
bifhops. 

^uftin  a  Juftin.  commanded  that  the  mod:  perfect  fubmifiicn 
catholic,  Eould  be  paid  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  •  by  a  law 
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Wliich  he  palled,  heretics  were  excluded  from  holding 
offices,  and  even  from  ferving  in  the  army  ;  he  recon¬ 
ciled  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which  had  been 
*  feparated  thirty  four  years,  that  is  from  the  time  that 
Acacius  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Fehx.  Pope 
Hormifdas  caufed  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  Euphe- 
mius  and  Macedonius,  who  were  zealous  Catholics,  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  dyptics ,  becaufe  they  were  accufed 
of  being  unwilling  to  blacken  the  character  of  their 
predeceffor  Acacius. 

By  a  new  edict  the  Mamcheans  were  condemned  to 
be  banifhed  ;  and  it  declared,  that  if  any  of  them  were 
afterwards  difcovered,  their  heads  Ihould  be  cut  off.  He 
likewife  confirmed  the  abovementioned  law  againfl  he¬ 
retics  in  general,  in  which  Pagans,  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  included  3  without  once  recollecting  that  their  af- 
li fiance  might  become  neceffary.  About  that  time  a 
Saracen,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  faid  to  a  prince  of  his 
country,  who  perfecuted  the  Chriftians — Confider  that 
we  were  Chriftians  before  we  were  your  fubjefts.  1  do  not 
know  a  pozver  fujficiently  ftrong  to  compel  me  to  believe 
what  I  do  not  believe ,  nor  to  dijguife  what  I  do  believe  ; 
and  if  we  muft  come  to  blows ,  my  j word  is  as  long  as  ano¬ 
ther.  This  bold  reply  fhews  to  what  fovereigns  expcfe 
themfelves  by  committing  aCts  of'  violence,  which  even 
Confhntine  prudently  avoided. 

Though  Juftin  made  an  exception  in  his  edid  in 
favour  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  certainly  dreaded,  Theo- 
doric  was  provoked  at  the  Arians  being  refufed  the 
fame  indulgence  which  he  granted  to  the  Catholics. 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  emperour,  in  which  he  repre- 
fented  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  that  princes  have  no  au- 
thority  over  the  minds  of  men  3  that  their  privileges  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  government  in  civil  matters ; 
that  they  have  no  right  to  puriifh  any  but  the  difturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  Juftin  replied,  that  without  re¬ 
training  confciences  he  might  employ  whom  he  thought 
proper  for  his  fervice;  that  an  uniform  mode  of  worfhip 
was  npceffary  for  preferving  good  order  3  and  therefore 
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he  lia<J  a  ,r!pht  t0  cxelude  from  the  churches  all  who 
°^a  different  perfualion  from  himfelf. 

Theodorie  lent  for  pope  John  to  Ravenna,  and  from 
thence  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Conftantinople  and 

e  *° rHat  -f  tbe  Arians  were  not  reftored 
to  the  pofleffion  of  their  churches  and  the  entire  free- 

c.om  Gl  their  religion,  reprifals  fhould  be  made  upon  the 

Catholics  in  Italy.  Though  the  commiffion  was  difa* 

greeable  to  the  pope,  he  teemed  to  obey  ;  but  on  bis 

arrival  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  received  with 

every  mark  of  refpeft,  (he  was  the  fir  ft  Roman  pontiff 

ley  had  feen)  he  employed  his  time  in  attending  to 

the  prerogatives  of  his  fee  ;  and,  fo  far  from  reftoring 

their  churches  to  the  Arians,  confecrated  them  for  the 

Catholics.  At  his  return  lie  was  imprifoned  by  Theo, 

aoric,,  and,  dying  in  confinement,  was  honoured  'as  3 

martyr.  According  to  FJeury’s  account,  he  difeharged 

the  commiffion  faithfully--  For,  by  reprefenting  the 

„  fanSf‘  ‘°w!lle*1  *tal>'  was  expofed,  he  procured  what 
he  a&ed  from  Juftin  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Arians  were 
to  have  their  liberty.”  Hijl.  Ecdefiaft.  L  ,2.  This 

^°e,S  n0t  feeni  cxaa’  V '■  f^brege  chronol.  dt 

l  Hijl.  cl  hake. 

Theodonc,  who  was  fixty  eight  years  of  age,  was  of¬ 
fended  witn  the  murmurs  of  the  Catholics  during  the 
negotiation  at  Conftantinople  ;  and,  fufpefting  that  plots 
were  forming  againft  him,  became  jealous  and  a  dupe 
to  calumny.  Albinus  the  patrician  was  accufed  of 
holding^ a  treasonable  correfpondence  with  the  enipe- 
rour.  Boetius,  a  philofopher  equally  illuftrious  for  hi* 
rank  and  the  tenor  of  his  life,  having  no  doubt  of  the 
patrician  s  innocence,  openly  fair!—//  Minus  be  miltf, 
f  am  Jo,  and  the  whole  fenate.  The  enemies  of  the  phi- 
Jplopber  took  care  to  conftrue  the  expreffion  into  trea- 
lon  :  they  fuborned  three  witneffes,  who  gave  evidence 
againft  him  ;  and  while  he  was  in  prifon  lie  compofed  a 
pious  work  in  which  Theodorie  was  fometimes  abufed  • 
it  is  entitled,  De  confolatione  fnilofoph.  The  conduft  of 
pope  John  increafed  the  king’s  fulpicions.  Boetius  and 
ins  .ather  in  law  Symmachus  were  put  to  death.  It 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Theodonc  thought  $*6. 
them  guilty  :  but  his  heart  was  wrung  with  re.qiorfe ; 
and  finking  into  a  deep  melancholy,  he  died  at  feventy  ric. 
four  years  of  age,  and  was  fucceeded  bjT  his  grandfon  jjis 
Athafaric,  the  fon  of  his  daughter  Amalafonte.  He 
was  an  infant ;  but  his  mother,  a  learned,  virtuous  and  fonts, 
enlightened  princefs,  capable  of  buiinefs,  and  equally 
dcferving  love  and  refpeCt,  (hewed  herfelf  not  inferiour 
to  the  talk  of  governing  ;  and,  while  (he  held  the  reins, 
the  people  were  not  fenfible  of  the  lofs  of  T  heodoric. 

She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  education  of  her 
fon. — It  is  the  love  of  learning  and  of  thofe  who  cultivate 
and  teach  it ,  (aid  (he,  yokicb  difinguifties  the  civilized  from 
the  barbarous  nations . 

That  we  might  avoid  mixing  things  totally  uncon-  evades 
neCted,  wc  delayed  to  mention  a  few  important  events  juftm  t» 
which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Judin.  Zatbius,  ^hh^ 
king  of  the  foazi  in  ancient  Colchis,  came  to  get  him-  rees. 
felf  crowned  at  Condantinople,  though  Cabades  the 
king  of  Perfia  claimed  the  right  of  fovereignty  over 
him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  war  up¬ 
on  that  fubjeCt,  but  changing  his  intention,  he  folicited 
the  emperour  to  adopt  his  third  fon  Ciiofroes,  whom  he 
intended  for  his  fucceifor.  This  extraordinary  propofol 
gave  jud  caufe  of  di (quiet,  as  the  people  were  afraid 
that  a  Perfian  might  one  day  fucceed  to  the  empire ; 
he  was  therefore  told,  that  cudom  did  not  admit  ofTh«re* 
foreigners  being  adopted  except  by  arms,  which  was  a 
cererpqny  that  did  not  confer  a  right  of  fuccedion,  perour  00 
Chofroes  was  on  his  way  to  Condantinople,  when  the  ^ns  * 
Perfians,  provoked  with  this  unexpected  anfwer,  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  hodilities  by  feizlng  Iberia  to  the 
ead  of  Lazica,  which  had  been  placed  by  its  king  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Judin,  w(io  died  during  thefc  ^j^of 
tranfaCtions  in  the  year  527. 

He  had  a  little  before  declared  Judinian  his  nephew  juftiniane 
Augudus,  who  after  having  (worn  fraternal  affeCtion  to 
Vi  tali  an,  aflaffinated  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  daredAw- 
The  emperour,  by  his  partiality  for  the  blue  faCtion,  guftus* 

infpired 
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infpired  him  with  audacity  to  mfult  the  laws,  to  com¬ 
mit^  the  mod  enormous  Crimes  in  open  day,  and  even 
to  fport  with  alTafti  nations.  From  thefe  early  adions 
Oi  Judinian,  ‘nothing  was  lefs  to  be  expeded  than  that 
he  (hould  prove  a  wife  legiflator  ;  however,  he  has  been 
gieatly  celebrated  for  his  laws ;  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
exprefiion,  he  would  have  been  deified  by  the  enco¬ 
miums  of  enthufiadic  civilians,  if  there  had  not  been 
frequent  indances  of  weaknefs,  imprudence,  injudice 
and  tyranny,  vifible  both  in  his  laws  and  government. 
In  the  fequel  the  Roman  grandeur  will  feem  to  rife 
from  its  ruins ;  we  fhall  fee  two  generals  revive  it  by 
their  vidories ;  but  thefe  are  only  like  the  lad  druggies 
of  a  dying  man,  who  foon  finks  again  without  life,  *ex- 
hauded  by  his  efforts  as  by  a  long  decay. 


JUSTINIAN. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

't 

Till  Africa  ivas  reconquered  from  the  Vandals. 

527 •  JUSTINIAN  was  probably  of  as  low  birth  as  his 

bad^uat  J  uncie>  but  had  the  fuperiour  advantage  of  educa- 
*ies°t  tion.  On  his  acceflion  to  the  empire  he  was  forty 
iman.  years  0f  age?  was  Well  fkiiled  in  jurifprudence,  fond  of 
dudy  and  application,  and  defirous  of  reforming  abufes  j 
but  a  dave  to  prejudice,  prone  to  defpotilm,  weak  and 
undeady,  vain,  unacquainted  with  true  glory,  more 
eager  to  didate  to  the  opinions  than  to  effed  the  hap- 
pinels  of  his  fubjeds  :  he  was  one  of  thofe  princes  whole 
characters  are  a  drange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and 
who,  without  being  ready  great,  appear  fo  from  the  great 
ad  10 ns  performed  by  their  miniders  and  generals.  The 
littlenefs  of  Judinian’s  mind,  and  the  faults  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  wiil  fometimes  appear,  notwithstanding  the 
fplendid  fuccefs  of  his  enterpnfes. 


W  ould 
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Would  a  prince  of  fuperiour  abilities  marry  an  ac-  His  dir- 
trefs,  flamed  with  vices,  and  of  a  charadter  equally  im-  ^£gle 
perious  and  infamous?  Yet  this  Juftinian  did  for  with  The- 
Theodora,  t'he  moft  refpettabfe  fpoufe  whom  God  had  given  odora* 
h:my  as  he  ftyles  her  in  one  of  his  laws.  Juftin  had  Diffipa- 
left  in  the  treafury  120,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  Avenue?6 
which  was  foon  diffipated  by  the  profufion  of  his  fuc- 
cefior. 

He  piqued  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology,^  which  violent 
was  an  additional  misfortune  to  the  ftate.  .  Nor  does 
the  zeal  he  fhewed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the 
extirpation  of  herefy  merit  commendation,  as  in  his  lat¬ 
ter  days  he  degenerated  from  the  true  faith  and  perfe¬ 
cted  the  orthodox.  In  him  a  jealous  predilection  for 
his  own  opinion  prevailed  over  the  love  of  truth.  To 
the  laws  of  his  predeceflors  he  added  one  which  made 
it  capital  not  to  conform  to  the  eflablifhed  dodlrines. 

Pagans,  Jews  and  Heretics  fled  from  his  dominions  with 
curies  >  others,  tranfported  with  more  violent  rage,  laid  u. 
violent  hands  on  themfelves ;  fome  Montanifts  in  Phry¬ 
gia  let  fire  to  their  churches,  and  confumed  themfelves 
in  the  flames ;  the  Samaritans  revolted  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thoufand,  pillaging  and  maftacring  wherever 
they  went,  till  they  were  maflacred  themfelves.  The 
fruits  of  thefe  perfecutions  were  the  depopulation  of  the 
provinces,  deteftation  of  the  emperour’s  perfon,  and 
hatred  againft  Chriftianity. 

By  confifcating  to  his  own  ufe  the  property  of  thofe  Thefe 
who  refufed  to  caufe  themfelves  and  families  to  be  bap-  Sid  by 
tized,  Juftinian  gave  room  to  believe  that  he  had  his  his  avidity 
own  intereft  as  much  at  heart  as  the  propagation  of  the 

Chriftian  faith.  K 

The  Goths  alone  (for  Theodoric  was  not  yet  forgot-  Goths 
ten)  were  exempted  from  the  rigour  of  thofe  laws.  The  Paaacre 
emperour  even  rebuilt  a  church  for  the  Arians ;  but  church, 
the  firft  time  that  they  aflembled  in  it„  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  murdered  by  a 
troop  of  fanatics,  who  were  but  too  much  encouraged 
by  the  emperour’ s  conduct. 

f  At* 
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r  At  the  fame  time  his  fe  verity  was  cxercifetl  againlt 
the  utL  tranfgreffions  of  the  rules  of  moralitv,  but  in  a  manner 

r  P?Pjr  t0  work  a  ^formation  than  to  raife  fcandal. 
Two  bithops,  feveral  priefls  and  fenators,  being  con¬ 
victed  of  monftrousdebaucheries,  were  mutilatecfin  the' 
public  fquare.  This  example  proving  indfledual,  the 
emperour  long  after,  in  554,  by  a  "law  publilhed  in 
Tent,  threatened  with  the  molt  rigorous  pumfhment  all 
who  were  guilty  unlefs  they  did  penance  at  Eafter :  but 
how  could  he  reckon  upon  fuch  penance  ?  He  pu¬ 
nched  blafpherny  as  feVerely  as  the  crime  againft  nature,- 
and  prohibited  games  of  chance  as  a  temptation  to  blaf- 
phemy.  He  banifhed  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  prof¬ 
it  titution,  and  declared  it  capital  in  future,  A  prudent 

legiflator  would  firft  have  confidered  whether  all  thefe 
laws  were  prafticable  ;  if  they  were  capable  of  reforming 
the  manners  of  a  corrupted  nation  j  if  the  remedies 
applied  were  fuited  to  the  diforders;  and  would  have 
dreaded  doing  nnfchicf  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
do  good.  In  fact  the  diforders  grew  ftill  more  flagrant 
and  numerous. 

PaL*"'*  Mean  time  the  war  with  Perfia  giving  the  erfiperouf 
no  .mall  Uneafinefs,  though  the  Romans  had  gained 
fome  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  fent  ambaffadours 
to  Cabades  with  prefents_  and  propofals  for  an  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  received  in  return  a  haughty  letter  in 
which  that  monarch  ftyled  himfelf  King  of  Kings,  Son  of 
lhe  Sun,  Sovereign  of  the  Baft-,  while  he  gave  Juftinian 
omy  thole  of  Son  cf  the  Moon,  and  Sovereign  of  thi  Weft. 
Ti  530,  Behfai  ius,  already  diftinguithed  by  his  abilities 
and  courage,  defeated  the  Perfians  near  Dara.  But  the 

beaten  a*S  fol!owing  year  hc  !oft  the  battle  of  Callinicum  on  Eafter 
Caiimi-  eve.  A.  the  troops  had  been  weakened  by  thefaft,  and 

themrauft  he  had  il  in  -his  Power  t0  rePulfe  the  enemy  without 
ofhis  tunning  any  title,  he  was  deflrous  of  avoiding  an  engage- 
tbtdiers.  ment ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  rafii  ar¬ 
dour  ofhis  foldiers,  who  exclaimed  againft  his  prudent 
caution  as  want  of  courage,  and  were  ready  to  break 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Thus  the  Perfians  had  the  glo- 
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ty  of  vanquifhingan  army  much  fuperiour  to  their  own, 
and  commanded  by  the  belt  general  of  the  empire. 

Bel i far i us  was  recalled,  and  being  too  virtuous  to  play  He  u  m 
the  mean  flatterer,  was  deftined  more  than  once  to  feel calledU 
by  experience,  that  great  fervices  and  triumphs  are  the 
ready  way  to  djfgrace  in  a  court  governed  by  intrigue. 

The  Roman  arms  being  fuccefsful  in  Armenia,  and 
©ther  parts,  Cabades  died  through  grief  for  his  Ioffes,  ^cleds* 
But  his  fucceftbr  Chofroes  was  very  capable  of  repairing  Cabades 
them.  This  prince,  who  is.  malic  ioufly  decried  by  the 
Greeks,  but  extolled  by  the  Orientals  above  Cyrus 
himfelf,  foon  gave  proofs  of  his  heroic  fentiments ;  and 
Juftinian  having  renewed  the  negotiations,  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  except  upon  con- 
dition  of  receiving  eleven  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  on  juai- 
gold,  with  certain  fortreffes,  and  that  the  commander  of  Hlan* 
the  troops  in  Mefopotarnia,  inffead  of  refiding  in  that 
province,  fhould  remain  at  Conftantinople.  The  em- 
perour,  after  agreeing  to  every  thing,  retraded  and  fenf 
a  counter  order,  but  was  in  the  end  obliged  in  533  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  the  moft  humiliating  terms. 

Through  his  whole  reign  he  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  ftu 
foment  the  fad-ions  of  the  circus  by  tiding  with  the  ^I'*R 
blue  in  oppofition  to  the  green,  which  was  favoured  by  green  fac~ 
the  emprefs  Theodora.  Thefe  two  had  abforbed  all  tlon‘ 
the  other  factions,  and  divided  the  whole  city  of  Con- 
fUntinople ;  and  their  quarrels,  which  were  conftantly 
attended  with  blood  died,  at  lad  produced  one  df  the 
moft  dreadful  feditions  that  had  ever  been  known.  One 
day,  during  the  Circehfian  games,  the  green  fadion,  ir¬ 
ritated  againft  the  emperour,  offered  him  the  gr  oil  eft 
infults  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  inflamed  by 
the  execution  of  their  ringleaders.  The  mutineers  de¬ 
manded  four  odious  minifters  to  be  given  up  to  them ; 
and  among  the  reft  Tribonian,  who  made  a  fale  of  juft 
tice,  and  was  afterwards  the  inflrument  of  legiflation. 
Juftinian  removed  thofe  minifters;  and,  finding  thatT^em» 
this  mean  fpirited  compliance  did  not  difarm  the  un-  yZuL  & 
Bridled  multitude,  was  preparing  to  efcape  their  rage  by  »*  fti-uck 

*  *  1  Wliil 

flight, 
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flight,  but  was  prevented  by  the  more  courageous  The¬ 
odora. — It  is  not  necejfary  you  Jhould  live ,  laid  the  ;  but  it 
is  absolutely  necejfary  not  to  furvive  your  honour .  A  fove- 
reigny  lingering  out  a  Jhameful  *exijlence  in  exile ,  is  mere 
wort  kiefs  than  a  dead  car  cafe.  The  mojl  glorious  fepulchre 
is  a  throne.  This  woman,  who  is  fo  much  decried,  at 
leaf!  in  fome  degree  polfeffed  an  elevation  of  foul. 

His  fin-  A  report  being  fpread  that  the  emperour  and  his  wife 

miHatton.  'Yere  ^e<^’  P°Pulace  hafrened  to  the  houfe  of  Hypa- 
tius,  Anaftafius’s  nephew,  and,  forcing  him  along  with 
them*  proclaimed  him  Auguftus,  when  Juftinian  fud- 
denly  appeared  with  the  book  of  the  gofpels  in  his  hapd, 
acknowledged  himfelf  guilty,  declared  that  this  calamity 
had  been  caufed  by  his  own  fins,  and  that  he  pardoned 
the  offence,  at  the  fame  time  offering  indemnity  to  all, 
without  exception,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty. 
But  their  hatred  was  now  heightened  by  contempt,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  Ihelter  himfelf  from  violence  by  a 
fpeedy  retreat  into  his  palace. 

Beiifarius  All  hope  was  loft,  had  not  Belifarius,  followed  by  the 
mut/nem.  principal  officers  with  their  foldiers,  brifkly  charged  the 
Maffaere.  mut*neers*  The  maffacre  was  dreadful  ;  thirty  thou- 
fand  men  loft  their  lives,  and  the  horrours  of  the  day 
were  completed  by  a  conflagration.  Hypatius  and  his 
brother  Pompey  were  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  the  em¬ 
perour  caufed  the  news  of  his  victory  to  be  publifhed 
in  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  What  a  deplorable 
fubjedt  of  vanity  ! 


CHAP.  II. 

Conquejl  of  Africa  by  Belifarius. 

The  Van-  'TP'  HOUGH  Juftinian  made  the  follies  of  the  cii> 
vated  hT’  A  cus  a  matter  °f  ferious  attention,  and  efcaped  fall- 
Africa.  ing  their  vidtim  only  by  the  maffacre  of  his  fubjedts, 
yet,  becaufe  chance  had  placed  lorne  great  men  about 
him,  very  important  enterprifes  were  begun  and  execut¬ 
ed 
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ed  ill  his  reign.  The  conqueft  of  Africa  was  the  work 
of  Belifarius.  From  the  time  of  Genferic  the  Vandals 
had  totally  degenerated  *  They  were  no  more  thofe 
intrepid  heroes,  indefatigable,  fober,  and  chafte,  who 
ifTuing  from  the  north  crufhed  all  oppofition  ;  but 
a  nation  enervated  in  a  rich  and  burning  climate* 
where  luxury  and  riches  fpread  every  allurement  of  de¬ 
bauchery. 

Two  faults  committed  by  Genferic  had  expofed  them  Errours 
to  a  revolution  the  moment  that  their  manners  dege- 
nerated.  He  had  difmantled  all  the  ftrong  places  ex-  Genferie 
cept  Carthage,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  Romans  might  £0yllo^|f 
not  find  means  to  fecure  a  footing  in  the  country.  He  cords, 
had  made  it  a  law  that  the  crown  fhoiild  always  devolve 
to  the  eldeft  of  his  family,  without  regard  to  the  primo¬ 
geniture  of  the  branches ;  which  was  opening  a  way  for 
confufion  and  the  moil  horrid  crimes  :  accordingly  his 
vafl  dominions,  which  comprehended  Corfica  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  with  all  the  countries  from  the  {freights  of  Gades 
to  Cyrenaica,  were  after  his  death  a  theatre  of  divifions 
and  difeord. 

Huneric,  who  fucceeded  him,  maflacred  his  own  bro-  Geiimer 
thers  and  nephews  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to  his  ^ufur4 
fon,  Hilderic,  who  mounted  the  throne  after  him,  but 
was  depofed  by  Geiimer,  great  grandfon  of  the  con¬ 
queror*  Juftinian,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Hilderic,  wrote  in  his  favour  to  Geiimer,  but  his  ad¬ 
vices  and  threats  were  treated  with  contempt.  Upon 
this  the  emperour  haftened  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
with  Perfia,  and  refolved  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
the  condud  of  which  was  committed  to  Belifarius. 

This  illuftrious  general  embarked  in  the  month  of  $33- 
June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  confifled  only  of  Africa 
ten  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  landed  b.y  Beiif** 
in  Africa  in  the  third  month  after  his  departure.  Thenus* 
exad  difeipline  which  he  maintained  in  his  army  made 
him  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  deliverer  than  enemy ; 
he  therefore  advanced  near  Carthage,  without  meeting 
almofl  any  refinance  :  at  lafl  he  encountered  Geiimer, 

Vol.  II.  C  c  whom 
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whom  he  totally  routed,  and  next  d&y  marched  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  city,  the  flreets  of  which  were  illumi¬ 
nated  for  his  reception  ;  but,  being  apprehenfive  that 
the  licentioufndfs  of  his  troops  would  be  favoured  by 
the  darknefs,  he  encamped  without  the  walls,  and  the 
day  following  made  his  entry  as  if  into  a  city  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  without  tumult,  violence,  or  even  an  interruption 
of  commerce.  Carthage  had  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Vandals  fourfeore  and  fifteen  years. 

Gelimer  had  fent  into  Spain  to  requefl  afiiftance  from 
fends  am-  Theudis,  king  of  the  Vifigoths  ;  and  his  ambaffiidours, 
baffauours^ho  knew  nothing  of  what  had  pafied,  confidently  af-  | 
Spain.  firmed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  crulbing  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  were  only  a  handful  of  banditti  :  but  Theu¬ 
dis,  who  was  better  informed,  bid  them  return  to  Car¬ 
thage  and  examine  into  the  flate  of  affairs.  Being  dif* 
milled  with  this  anfwer,  they  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
that  city,  where  they  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
meeting  with  enemies  y  and  were  conducted  to  Belifarius, 
who  fullered  them  to  depart  on  their  revealing  the  fe- 
cret  of  their  commifiion, 

ah  his  ef-  Mean  time  the  Vandal  monarch  colle<5ted  a  new  ar- 
fuccefsfui.  tny,  while  his  emifiaries^  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Huns 
in  the  Roman  fervice,  who,difcontented  with  the  ftri&nefs 
of  the  difeipline,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  detained  in 
Africa,  promifed  to  revolt  upon  the  firfl  opportunity  : 
but  the  general,  having  difeovered  the  plot,  regained  the 
affection  of  thofe  barbarians  by  loading  them  with  ca~ 
refles,  and  diftributing  among  them  a  quantity  of  wine; 
when  they  acknowledged  their  treachery,  and  promifed 
to  make  amends  for  it  by  their  future  behaviour.  At 
Tricamara  he  defeated  an  army  of  ten  times  his  own 
number,  for  it  confifted  of  a  hundred  thonfand  men  ; 
and  Gelimer  fled  to  an  inaccefiible  mountain  in  the  re- 
moteft  part  of  Numidia,.  where,  reduced  to  a  favage  life 
(for  the  country  produced  only  barley  and  rye,  which 
He Js  °-  Moors  had  neither  fkill  to  grind  nor  hake)  after 
filrrender.  fuffering  the  fevered;  hardfhips  for  three  months,  he 
found  h-imfelf  obliged  to  furrender.  Belifarius  received 

him 
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him  at  Carthage*  where  he  caufed  him  to  be  detained 
tilbjuftinian’s  pleafure  was  known. 

Had  the  emperour’s  condud  been  guided  by  prur  s 
dence,  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  was  abfolute-  Beiifarius 
ly  neceflary  the  great  man  who  in  three  months  had  IKy* 
annihilated  the  power  of  the  Vandals  fhould  be  conti-  fufpeaed, 
nued  in  his  command  in  order  to  fecure  hi's  conqueft. 

But  at  Conftantinople  envy  had  wakeful  eyes.  Even 
fome  of  the  hero’s  officers  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
made  tools  of  the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  he  was 
accufed  of  a  defign  to  revolt.  Being  informed  of  this 
charge,  and  Juftinian  having  left  it  to  his  choice  either 
to  flay  in  Africa  or  return,  he  immediately  fet  out  in 
order  to  refute  the  calumny* 

A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  an  honour  which  till  ^mtrhdc 
then  had  never  been  granted  in  the  Eaft,  and  Gelimer  creed  him. 
followed  his  chariot  at  the  head  of  the  prifoners ;  that 
unhappy  prince  often  repeating  thole  words  fo  well 
adapted  to  his  misfortunes — Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  va¬ 
nity.  After  the  triumph,  Juftinian  aftigned  him  fome 
lands  in  Galatia,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his 
days* 

The  moment  that  Belifarius  embarked,  the  Moors  Ma!-ad- 
raifed  an  i nfur redtion ;  and  tranquillity  was  not  reftored 
by  his  fucceftors  till  after  a  war  of  fourteen  years.  A-  Africa, 
frica,  the  number  of  whofe  inhabitants  was  prodigioufty 
diminifhed,  remained  fubjedt  to  the  empire  till  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Saracens,  that  is  about  a  hundred  years; 
and  even  the  name  of  the  Vandals  was  forever  oblitera¬ 
ted  in  that  country.  It  was  divided  by  Juftinian  into 
feven  provinces,  Tingitana,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  the 
province  of  Carthage,  Byzacenc,  Tripolitana,  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  that  iftand  having  made  part  of  the  Vandal 
territories.  He  treated  the  Arians  in  his  new  domi¬ 
nions  as  he  every  where  treated  the  heretics  :  and 
though  at  firft  he  affected  a  mild  government,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  loon  ruined  by  the  collectors  of  the  revenue. 

Chofroes  fent  him  an  embafty  of  congratulation,  or  Chofrocs 
rather  to  brave  him  by  demanding  a  fit  are  of  the  booty 

C  c  2  *  — For , 
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~—For,  laid  he,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peace  with  the  Ter* 
fans ,  the  Romans  would  not  have  been  able  to  conquer  the 
Vandals  :  and  magnificent  prefents  were  fent  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

Pomp  and  The  riches  of  which  'Genferic  had  plundered  Rome 
ofTheo”  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  emperour,  had  he 
dora.  employed  them  for  the  public  benefit.  But  the  ex^ 
penfes  of  Theodora  alone  fwallowed  up  immenfe  trea¬ 
sures.  In  her  journey  to  the  baths  of  Bythinia  fhe  was 
attended  by  a  train  of  four  thoufand  men.  She  was 
lavifh  in  her  donations  to  churches  and  monafteries, 
while  fhe  infulted  religion  by  her  crimes  :  nor  was  her 
hufband’s  piety  much  more  rational.  Let  us  here  in 
general  obferve  an  important  truth,  the  proofs  of  which 
occur  every  moment.  That  true  piety  which  enlight¬ 
ens  and  elevates  the  foul,  neceffarily  produces  effects 
equally  beneficial  and  noble  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  fu- 
perflition,  when  fubftituted  in  its  place,  debafes,  tortures, 
or  depraves  human  nature  :  its  yoke  is  heavy,  and  fome- 
iimes  drags  blind  but  innocent  vidtims  to  the  grave  : 
the  perverfe  it  hardens,  by  teaching  them  that  the  want 
of  virtue  may  be  compenfated  by  outward  obfervances  $ 
or  at  lead  it  places  the  greatefi:  merit  in  what  is  of  no 
eflimatitfn  when  put  in  the  balance  with  the  duties  of 
life. 


C  IT  A  P.  III. 

Fir  ft  Expedition  of  Belifarius  into  Italy . 


Cabals 
formed 
dgainft  A 


T  is  a.  kind  of  prodigy  to  fee  important  enterprifes 
executed  under  a  weak  government ;  but  fo  favoura- 
maiTfonTe"  ble  were  the  conjunctures,  that  the  conquefi:  of  Africa 
in  Italy.  was  qUickly  followed  by  that  of  Italy.  Amalafonte, 
mother  of  Athalaric,  who,  under  the  title  of  queen 
(which  fhe  afiumed  during  her  regency)  governed  his 
dominions  with  admirable  prudence,  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  feeing  that  young  prince  hurried  into  vice  by 
the  arts  of  his  courtiers  j  and  they  even  formed  a  defign 
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to  deprive  her  of  the  royalty,- of  which  fhe  made  too 
good  an  ufe  not  to  draw  upon  her  their  hatred  :  but 
(he  broke  their  defign,  and  put  to  death  the  chiefs  of  the 
cabal,  after  having  received  Juftinian’s  word  that,  in 
cafe  of  neceflity,  fhe  fhould  find  an  afylum  at  Conftan- 
tinople. 

This  princefs  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  Theo-  She  is  put 
ciatus,  nephew  of  her  father  Theodoric,  and  governour  ^  Theo- 
of  Tufcany,  whofe  extortions  fhe  had  reftrained  and  ^tus,  ^ 
punifhed.  Tranfported  with  rage  at  this  imagined  in- had  raifed 
jury,  he  privately  engaged  to  put  Tufcany  into  the 
hands  of  the  etnperour,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  fum  *  • 
of  money  and  the  dignity  of  fenator  in  Conftantinople. 

In  the  mean  time  Athalaric  died,  exhaufted  by  his  de¬ 
baucheries;  and  Amalafonte,  flattering  herfelf  that  Theo- 
datus,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  royal  family,  might  be 
attached  to  her  by  motives  of  gratitude,  procured  him 
the  crown,  though  fhe  ftill  kept  the  authority  in  her 
own  hands.  He  readily  took  an  oath  to  comply  in 
every  thing  with  her  pleafure ;  but  foon  after  fhut  her 
up  in  a  fortrefs,  where  fhe  was  firangled.  Cafiiodorus,  That 
who  continued  in  office  under  this  prince,  fpeaks  prr‘"feed  by 
of  him  with  admiration.  Perhaps  that  old  mi-  Caffiodo- 
nifter,  being  naturally  of  a  declamatory  turn,  wasrus* 
charmed  with  his  affe&ation  of  Platonifm  and  a  few 
ads  of  feeming  juftice.  After  all,  is  it  furprifing  that 
a  writer,  in  other  refpeds  eflimable,  Ihould  after  long 
refidence  at  court  fometimes  aflame  the  tone  of  a  flat¬ 
terer  ? 

Juflinian  eagerly  embraced  the  pretence  furnifhed  53$. 
him  by  the  death  of  Amalafonte  for  executing  his  de-  ofjum-^ 
figns  upon  Italy.  Belifarius  feized  upon  Sicily,  while nian 
Mondonus,  another  general  of  diflindion,  invaded  Dal-  uaiyf 
matia  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Salone  ;  upon  which 
the  timid  Theodatus  offered  to  abdicate  the  kingdom 
on  condition  of  receiving  lands  to  the  value  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  yearly  rent,  and  even 

fent  pope  Agapetus  II.  to  Conftantinople  in  order  to  fq-  . . 

licit  a  peace,  But  Mondonus  having  been  overpowered 
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by  numbers  and  {lain,  he  retracted  his  engagements, 
and  h aliened  his  min, 

136.  Belifarius  took  Naples  by  (form,  after  a  bloody  liege 
Goths  twenty  days ;  and  the  Goths,  filled  with  indignation 
elect  vu  againft  their  king  for  not  marching  to  its  relief,  pro* 
the  room  Vitiges,  an  officer  of  tried  valour.  Theodatus 

of  Theo-  endeavoured  to  efcape  by  flight,  but  was  overtaken  and 
daiU:>*  murdered  ;  and  Vitiges,  having  received  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  from  pope  Silverius,  the  (enate  and  the  people 
of  Rome,  ftt  out  for  Ravenna  to  aflemble  an  army, 
Belifarius  In  a  Ihort  time  Belifarius  prefented  himfclf  at  the  gates 
Eomerot  ^-ome  >  and  the  inhabitants,  by  advice  of  the  pope, 
who  exhorted  them  not  to  expofe  themfelves  impru¬ 
dently  to  danger,  furrendered  without  (landing  an  at¬ 
tack.  Thus  was  Rome  reftored  to  the  empire  three- 
lcore  years  after  it  had  been  loll. 

537.  With  five  thoufand  men  Belifarius  undertook  to  de* 
p0erjsup*  fend  that  immenfe  city  againft  an  army  of  more  than  a 
inemora-  hundred  thoufand  Oftrogoths.  He  trufted  to  the  va- 
biefiege.  }our  ancj  ^ifcipline  0f  his  troops :  he  had  gained  all  his 
vi<ftories  witli  fmall  armies;  and  belides,  the  enemy  being  . 
acquainted  only  with  held  fervice,  in  their  fleges  pro¬ 
bably  employed  Italian  engineers,  who  certainly  were 
far  from  being  zealous  in  their  caufe.  This  fiege, 
which  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  in  hiftory,  lafted  a 
year  and  nine  days.  Procopius  has  given  andnterefting 
account  of  it  with  fome  particulars  which  have  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  marvellous,  Vitiges  having  fecured  Porto 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  unprovided  with 
a  garrife*.,  the  befieged  were  extremely  prefled  for  want 
of  provifions ;  but  an  infectious  diftemper  having  bro¬ 
ken  out  in  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  and  Belifarius 
having  received  fome  reinforcements,  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  for  three  months,  which  however  was  kept  by  nei* 
ther  party  ;  and  at  laft  Vitiges,  dreading  that  he  fhould 
lofe  Ravenna  by  treachery,  raifed  the  fiege. 
singular  We  lliall  here  mention  a  circumflance  expreffive  of 
devotion.  ^ie  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age.  Belifarius,  de¬ 
fining  to  repair  a  breach  in  the  walls  oppofite  to  St, 
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Peter's  church,  was  prevented  by  the  Romans,  who  af- 
fured  him  that  St.  Peter  had  promifed  to  defend  it. 

The  Oftrogoths,  who  notwithftanding  their  Arianifm 
had  fervent  fentiments  of  piety,  made  no  attack  upon 
that  quarter  ;  and  the  miracle  appeared  fo  unqueftiona- 
ble,  that  it  was  long  made  a  point  of  religion  not  to  re¬ 
build  the  wall. 

While  the  generals  were  employed  in  making  vail  Defpotifm 
conquefts,  the  emperouv’s  vanity  rather  than  his  zeal^h1?1" 
was  employed  in  religious  matters.  He  wrote  feveral  theoiogu 
books  of  theology ;  he  decided  as  dogmatically  as  a 
dodor  of  the  church,  and  his  abfolute  power  gave 
weight  to  his  determinations.*— Be  of  my  opinion ,  faid  he 
one  day  to  pope  Agape  tus,  or  1  will  banijh  you  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  empire .  The  greatefl  part  of  the  bifhops 
conformed  the  more  readily  to  his  fentiments  as  he  iii- 
creafed  their  authority  over  the  people. 

It  was  he  who  firft  eftabli filed  a  bifhop’s  court,  as  is  He  grants 
obferved  by  Mr.  Le  Beau;  but  he  gave  it  no  compul-  tb*bs‘'a 
fory  power.  By  his  regulation,  in  all  civil  caufes,  clerks  court, 
and  monks  were  in  the  firft  inftance  to  be  fumrtioned 
before  the  bifhop ;  in  criminal,  either  before  the  bilhop- 
or  a  fecular  judge  ;  the  fentence  of  a  fecular  judge 
againft  a  clerk  could  not  be  executed  without  leave  of 
the  bifiiop  ;  in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  matter  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  prince.  Bifhops  and  nuns  were  in  no  cafe 
amenable  before  fecular  courts. 

Had  he  not  exhaufted  the  treafury  in  building  stately 
th e  ftately  church  of  St.  Sophia,  that  edifice  would  s^ophia! 
have  been  a  more  glorious  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  When  it  was  confecrated,  joining  his  own  praif- 
es  to  thofe  of  the  Deity,  he  exclaimed,  Solomon,  I  have 
outdone  thee .  The  cupola  was  new  covered  with  long 
Habs  of  marble  without  wood  work,  in  order  to  prevent 
fires.  (This  church  had  been  burned  during  the  fedi- 
tion  in  532.)  The  fan&uary  was  plated  with  filver, 
the  weight  of  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  forty 
thoufand  pounds.  The  altar,  which  fhone  with  jewels, 
was  fupported  by  four  pillars  of  mafty  gold.  Such  im- 
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menfe  trcafurcs  were  deftined  one  day  to  become  a  prey 
to  the  Turks,  and  that  ftately  cathedral  to  be  converted 
into  a  mofque,  Juftinian  had  fixed  the  number  of  clerks 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  to  four  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty  five,  befides  forty  deaconeffes ;  but  they  were  after¬ 
wards  increafed  to  eight  hundred.  What  enormous 
fums  muft  their  maintenance  have  coft ! 

5?9.  As  it  is  inconfiftent  with  our  plan  to  enter  into  the 
be{iegesUS  Particulars  of  a  war,  we  (hall  rapidly  follow  Belifarius  to 
Raveiinas  the  conclufion  of  his  expedition  into  Italy,  where  he  at 
laft  laid  fiege  to  Ravenna,  into  which  Vitiges  had 
thrown  himfelf  with  the  remains  of  his  forces.  The 
Francs  offered  that  prince  an  army  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  men,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  to  them  part  of 
his  dominions ;  but  as  he  had  found  them  treacherous 
on  another  occafion,  he  chofe  rather  to  treat  vyith  the 
Romans.  The  emperour  confented  that  Vitiges  fliouid 
keep  the  whole  territory  beyond  the  Po  $  but  Belifarius, 
being  already  matter  of  that  country,  and  on  the  point 
of  reducing  all  Italy  to  his  obedience*  refyfed  to  fign  the 
treaty. 

fterefufes  mcan  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ma- 

royalty,  gazines  of  Ravenna  ;  and  the  Goths,  apprehenfive  of 
perifhing  by  a  famine,  privately  made  an  offer  of  the 
crown  to  Belifarius ;  filch  was  the  admiration  with 
which  he  had  infpired  them.  But  he  replied,  I  am  a 
fubjed  of  the  emperour,  and  cannot  accept  fuch  an  of¬ 
fer  without  his  confent.  Vitiges,  being  informed  of  this 
ttep  taken  by  the  Goths,  offered  to  abdicate  in  his  fa¬ 
vour ;  and  that  great  general  feized  the  opportunity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  Without  explaining  him- 
felf  any  further,  he  promifed  the  enemy  entire  fecurity 
for  their  lives  and  properties ;  and  it  being  concluded 
that  he  would  certainly  accept  the  crown,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  city.  At  laft  his  fecret  views  were  dif- 
He  fe-  covered.  He  kept  his  word,  and  treated  the  Goths 
perfonof  whb  the  fame  kindnefs  as  the  Romans,  but,  by  an  un- 
Vitiges.  juftifiable  policy,  fecured  the  perfon  of  . the  king,  and 
lent  him  tp  Conftantinopje,  to  which  he  himfelf  was 
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recalled  by  the  emperour  from  motives  of  jealoufy,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers,  though  under 
pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of  the  army 
again  ft  Chofroes,  who  was  preparing  to  commence  hof- 
tilities.  Vitiges  was  made  a  patrician. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  eafy  for  Belifarius  Magnani- 
than  to  make  himfelf  king  of  Italy.  .  Ildibald,  whom  the  Ro- 
the  Oftrogoths  inverted  with  that  dignity  (for  they  pre-  mangeue- 
ferved  Pavia  and  Verona)  again  folicited  him  to  accept 
it ;  but  he  refuted  it  anew,  being  incapable  of  betraying, 
even  for  a  kingdom,  a  prince  ever  open  to  fufpicion, 
and  whofe  ingratitude  he  had  reafon  to  dread.  In  him 
every  thing  was  heroic ;  his  magnanimity,  his  virtues, 
even  exceeded  his  military  talents.  A  nation  would 
have  been  happy  in  having  him  for  a  matter,  fince  even 
thofe  enemies  who  had  fo  frequently  been  vanquifhed 
by  his  arms  were  defirous  of  living  under  his  govern¬ 
ment.  The  peafants  were  fecure  in  their  fields  while  he  His  bene* 
made  monarchs  tremble.  An  army ,  faid  he,  ought  to 
protect ,  not  to  ravage ,  the  country ,  In  an  age  of  meannefs 
he  feemed  to  revive  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome. 

But  worthlefs  intriguers  had  more  credit  at  court ;  intrigues 
and  the  better  fervice  he  did  the  ftate  the  more  invete- 
rate  were  they  againft  him.  We  (hall  fee  them  one  day 
triumph  over  this  great  man.  Such  is  often  the  urn 
happinefs  of  princes,  who  by  the  infidious  arts  of  fome 
jealous  and  craving  mifereants  round  them,  whom  they 
imagine  attached  to  their  perfon,  while  their  fortune 
only  is  the  object,  are  blinded  to  merit,  and  rendered 
fufpicious  even  of  virtue.  But  did  not  the  fervices  of 
Belifarius  fpeak  for  him  ?  Had  not  his  fidelity  under¬ 
gone  fufficiently  numerous  and  diftinguifhea  trials  ? 

And  had  Juftinian  been  endowed  with  a  great  foul  and 
a  juft  underftanding,  could  he  not  have  difeerned  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  the  noble  conduct  of  he^ 
jroic  zeal  ?  We  fhall  always  find  him  employing  Belir 
farms  in  cafes  of  neceffity ;  always  trufting  him,  and  ab 
ways  recompepfing  his  fervices  with  difgrace, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

War  with  Perfia — The  Empire  of  the  Goths  re-efablifked 

in  Italy  by  Toiila. 

T  US  TINIAN  repaired  or  built  a  vafl  number  of 
empire.  cities  and  fortreffes,  by  which  he  exhauffed  the  re¬ 
venue  without  augmenting  the  real  ftrength  of  his  em¬ 
pire  ;  as  no  fortifications  could  fupply  the  want  of  difci- 
pline,  courage,  and  public  {pint*  When  the  arfnies 
ceafed  to  be  commanded  by  generals  of  uncommon 
abilities,  every  thing  felt  fymptoms  of  decay.  After  the 
departure  of  Belifarius,  the  Goths,  as  we  fhall  fee  elfe- 
where,  again  grew  formidable,  while  Chofroes  fpread 
terrour  through  the  Eaft. 

choiroes  wariike  prince,  who  was  filled  with  uneafinefs 

invade°ses  at  tJle  &cceft  of  Juftinian’s  arms,  notwithftanding  that 

takes*  An^  cUPcrour’s  €arneft  defire  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
tioch.  n  kim,  renewed  the  war ;  and  having  invaded  Syria,  and 
taken  without  refiftance  the  ftrong  cities  of  Hierapolis 
<-  •.  and  Berasa,  now  Aleppo,  laid  fiege  to  Antioch,  the  rival 
of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  which  he  entered  by  efca- 
lade,  and  reduced  to  allies,  after  abandoning  it  to  be 
pillaged .  by  his  army,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  in- 
fulted  him  from  their  walls. 

The  Ro-  Juflinian  having  fent  ambafTadours  with  new  propo¬ 
made  tri-  fa!s  °(  Peace>  who  begap  with  reprefenting  to  him  the 
butanes,  injuftice  of  that  war  which  had  been  undertaken  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  treaties,  he  replied,  that  the  emperour  had 
been  the  firfl  aggreffor,  and  proved  it  by  letters  written 
to  the  barbarians  to  flir  them  up  againft  the  Perfians, 
concluding  with  requiring  fo  much  money  down,  and  a 
certain  fum  annually.  Upon  this  the  ambafTadours 
exclaiming — What  !  Jhall  the  Romans  be  tributaries  to  the 
Perfians  ?  No ,  replied  Chofroes;  you  fhallpay  us  a  fubfidy , 
as  you  do  to  the  Huns  and  Saracens ,  for  the  defence  of  your 
frontier j ;  and  at  Iafl  it  was  ftipulated  that  he  fhould 
immediately  be  paid  five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  befides  five  hundred  every  year.  Scarce 
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Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  it  was  violated  Proper* 
by  both  parties  ;  Belilarius  being  Cent  againft  the  I  er-  1!ans 
flans,  and  Chofroes,  before  he  was  attacked  having  ta- 
ken  the  ftrong  city  of  Petra,  and  deprived  the  Romans  rius. 
of  the  whole  territory  of  Lazica,  the  inhabitants  Oi 
which,  oppreffed  by  the  avarice  of  a  Roman  governour, 
had  invited  him  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny,  and  re¬ 
ceive  them  as  his  fubjects.  Some  time  after,  the  king  of 
Perfia  attempting  to  invade  Paleftine,  Behfanus,  though 
he  had  almoft  no  troops,  by  a  ftratagem  made  him  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  oppofed  by  a  powerful  army ;  which 
fo  intimidated  him,  that  he  repaffed  the  Euphrates. 

But  that  general  was  recalled  for  the  war  in  Italy  ;  and  JJ®  “  I** 
his  fucceffor  Martinus,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  and  the 
men,  was  put  to  flight  by  four  thoufand  Perfians. 

Tims,  where  Bell  forms  did  not  command,  the  empire  rious. 
met  with  nothing  but  lofs  and  di (graces. 

Italy  was  on  the  point  of  being  difmembered  from 
the  empire.  The  generals  thought  more  of  pillaging  by  the 
than  defending  it.  A  logotheros,  or  fuperintendant  of  Romans‘ 
the  finances,  whom  Juftinian  had  fent  in  quality  of  go¬ 
vernour,  having  difgufted  the  people  and  the  army  by 
all  the  oppreflions  of  a  knavifh  and  unfeeling  tax  gathe¬ 
rer,  lidibald,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  whofe  whole  force 
con  lilted  at  firft  only  of  a  thoufand  men,  foon  formed  a 
numerous  army,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  ;  but  being  guilty  of 
fome  adts  of  injuflice  was  affaffirvated,  as  was  his  fuccef¬ 
for  Evaric,  who  was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  throne. 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  revived  by  Totila,  ne- 
phew  of  lidibald,  a  prince  comparable  to  Theodoric,  hopes  of 
who  was  proclaimed  in  541-  He  defeated  the  Romans theGot^- 
at  Faenza,  and  afterwards  at  Marcello,  near  Florence  ; 
upon  which  occafions  he  treated  the  prifoners  with  fuch 
humanity,  that  they  became  his  faithful  fubje&s.  His 
fuccefs  filled  even  Rome  and  Ravenna  with  alarms  ; 
and  Lucania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  even  Naples,  were 
fdon  in  his  power.  The  Italian  troops,  not  receiving 
their  pay,  fubfifted  by  rapine,  and  disregarded  the  or- 
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ders  of  their  generals,  while  thofe  of  Totila  obferved 
His  zeal  exa<5t  difcipline.  That  hero,  fo  mild  to  the  conquered, 
for juftice.  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  a  foldier  who 
had  raviflied  the  daughter  of  a  Roman,  though  one  of 
the  braveft  men  in  the  army. —  That  any  of  my  JubjeEls 
Jhould  he  unhappy ,  faid  he,  fills  me  with  the  mofi  heart 
piercing  forrow  ;  but  I  myfielf  Jhould  be  the  author  of  their 
great  eft  calamities ,  did  1  leave  crimes  unpunifhed ,  Such 

ought  to  have  been  the  fentiments  and  practice  of  the 
emperours. 

544-  While  affairs  were  in  this  unprofperous  fituation,  the 
iend'sman  generals  informed  Juftinian  that  Italy  would  be  loft  if 

Itulw  ^uccours  wer?  very  fpeedily  fent  5  upon  which  Beli- 
with  lai  ius  was  dilpatched  for  that  country,  but  with  fo  few 

IZp] ;.an^ro_ops  that  the  brave  general  was  obliged  to  (hut  him- 
felf  up  in  Ravenna.  In  the  mean  time  Rome  was  be- 
fieged  by  Totila  and  the  Goths  having  made  them- 
felves  mafters  or  a  fleet  loaded  with  provifions  from  Si¬ 
cily,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to  defpair  ; 
while  two  rapacious  commanders,  far  from  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  relieve  their  mifery,  took  a  cruel  advantage  of  it, 
by  felling  at  an  exceffive  price  the  corn  which  they  con¬ 
cealed  in  fubterraneous  vaults.  A  bufhel  of  wheat  was 
fold  for  feven  aurei  (about  5I.  12s.  lod.  4).  In  vain 
did  Belifarius,  who  had  received  fome  reinforcements, 
attempt  to  throw  a  convoy  into  Rome.  His  orders 
were  badly  executed,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  before  it  reached  the  city. 

54$.  Some  Ifaurian  deferters  having  found  means  to  make 
Sesa  tlie  Goitllic  monarch  mafter  of  one  of  the  gates,  he  en- 
Rome,  &  tered  the  place,  and  the  garrifon  fled  ;  upon  which  he 

Romamhe  Save  °rders  to  fPare  the  inhabitants ;  which  were 
lo  well  obferved,  that,  except  twenty  fix  foldiers,  and 
threefcore  other  perfons,  who  were  put  to  the  fword  be¬ 
fore  the  orders  -were  given  out,  not  a  life  was  loft.  To¬ 
tila  then  lent  for  the  fenators,  and  reproached  them  with 
their  tieachery  to  a  nation  from  which  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  f°  many  obligations ;  contrafting  the  gentle  govern-, 
ment  of  Theodoric  and  Amaiafonte  with  their  late  op, 
preffions.  y' 
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You  have  received  the  proper  reward  of  your  treachery  His  juft 
and  ingratitude ,  faid  he  to  them  ;  a  new  mafier  Jias  crufli-  reproaches 
ed  you  under  a  load  of  taxes ,  notwithftanding  the  honours  of 
war  ;  and  the  collectors  of  his  revenue  have  done  you  more 
mij chief  than  the  enemy .  No  reply  could  be  made  to 

this  reproof;  yet  we  (hall  find  the  Romans  again  defi- 
rous  to  change  their  mailers,  and  again  haying  reafon 
to  repent  of  it.  Such  is  the  blindnefs  of  nations. 

Totila  had  refolved  to  dcdroy  Rome,  which  he  could  Hcaban- 
not  keep,  as  he  had  occafion  for  his  troops  elfewhere  ;  <Jon^the 
but  was  diverted  from  that  defign  by  Belifarius,  who  deftroy- 
reprefented  to  him  by  letter  that  he  would  fully  his  re-  insiu 
nown  by  deflroying  the  mofl  magnificent  city  in  the 
world. — Men  immortalize  themfelves  and  ferve  fociety  by 
building  cities ,  faid  the  general  in  his  letter;  but  by  des¬ 
troying  them  declare  themfelves  enemies  of  their  J pedes ,  and 
incur  eternal  dijgrace.  The  king  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  promifed  to  profit  by  it,  and  quitted  Rome  af¬ 
ter  difperfing  its  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  Belifarius  took  Belifarius 
poifefiion  of  it  ;  and,  being  attacked  by  the  Goths,  re-enters, 
though  the  walls  were  in  very  bad  repair,  had  the  glory  fennds  it. 
of  defending  it  againd  Totila,  all  whole  attacks  he  re- 
pulfed  :  but  that  prince  defeated  other  generals,  and 
took  other  places,  particularly  Perufia,  which  held  out 
feven  months. 

Belifarius  had  quitted  Italy,  after  having  been  five  BeM*n 
years  left  without  abidance,  a  witnefs  of  the  enemy’s  want  of 
fuccefs,  and  in  no  condition  to  maintain  his  former  re- 
putation.  Judinian  ruined  the  empire  by  ufelefs  build-  to  Con- 
ings,  and  thought  he  did  a  great  deal  when  he  granted 
the  general  a  handful  of  men.  Bad  officers,  and  troops 
without  pay  or  provifions,  were  oppofed  to  a  young,  in¬ 
trepid,  prudent,  a&ive  monarch,  adored  by  his  ioldiers 
and  fubje&s,  and  whofe  forces  increafed  with  his  victo¬ 
ries.  Had  not  Belifarius  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Condantinople,  he  ran  the  rifk  of  being  in  a  fliort  time 
crufhed  by  Totila. 

He  carried  with  him  great  fums,  which  he  had  rai fed 
by  contribution  in  Italy  ;  a  dain  of  which  it  is  impofii-  has  been 

Ble  reproach.*- 
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ed  with  ble  to  clear  his  memory,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  again#  all 
amaffing.  probability,  that  confidering  the  extreme  want  in  which 
he  was  left  by  Juftinian,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
accumulate  money  by  every  method  for  the  fervice  of 
the  prince. 

and  Tod  twelve  .years  before,  the  Goths  had  ceded  to  the 
keoun1'  Francs  their  pofieffions  in  Gaul,  which  extended  from 
ante  of"  ^P3  the  Rhone,  and  From  the  Mediterranean  to 
tho francs  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  ;  and  Juftinian,  defi- 
rous  of  attaching  to  himfelf  that  nation,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  very  powerful,  under  pretence  that  thofe  provinces 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  confirmed  by  an  authentic 
a<£l  the  cefiion  made  to  the  Francs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Totila,  no  lefs  iolicitous  of  bringing  them  over  to  his 
intereft,  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Theo* 
debert,  king  of  Auftrafia.  But  that  prince  replied — - 
That  his  daughter  ought  to  have  a  king  for  her  hufband ; 
and  that  Totila  was  not  king  of  Italy ,  becaufe  he  could  not 
keep  Rome. 

Theode-  Theodebert,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Alps, 
beryn  extended  his  conquefts  into  Liguria  and  Venetia  ;  but, 
inccnfed  at  the  em  per  our  for  afiuming  the  title  of  Con* 
qtteror  of  the  Francs  and  Ale  mains,  made  a  treaty  of  parti¬ 
tion  with  the  Gothic  monarch,  and  defigned  in  perfon 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Eaft,  when  he  was  cut  off  in 
the  middle  of  his  enterprifes  by  an  untimely  death. 

549.  At  laft  Totila,  taking  to  heart  the  reproach  of  Theo- 
gatn  taken  Hebert,  retook  Rome,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  new  peo- 
by  the  pled  ;  and  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
€oths.  returned  with  a  rich  booty.  In  the  mean  time  Thrace 
was  threatened  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  fettled  in 
Pannonia  and  Moricum  ;  the  Gepidsfe,  from  Sirmlum 
and  Dacia,  the  Heruli,  eftablifhed  in  Msefia,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  Sckvonians,  who  became  formidable  fcon 
after  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  This  numerous  and 
fierce  nation  originally  fettled  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Sarmatia,  afterwards  fpread  themfelves  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Palus  Mseot'isand  the  Viftula;  and,  following, 
the  fteps  of  the  Vandals,  had  fixed  their  habitations  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  that  river  and  the  Niefter.  The  Antes,  one  of 
their  mod  diftinguilhed  tribes,  who  have  been  c on- 
founded  with  the  Bulgarians,  or  with  the  Abares,  had 
fettled  near  the  Danube. 

Thofe  Sclavonians  were  men  of  great  ftature,  robuft, 
and  indefatigable,  who  inhabited  detached  cottages  ;  the  moil 
they  defpifed  agriculture,  and  were  folely  employed  in  ^rera5da" 
war  ;  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  generoufly 
hofpitable,  notwithftanding  the  fiercenefs  of  their  dilpo- 
htion.  "Their  firft  incurfion  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  was 
dreadful ;  and  though  their  numbers  were  at  that  time 
very  fmall,  they  ftruck  fo  much  terrour,  and  committed 
fuch  horrid  ravages  and  cruelties,  that  Juftinian  Cent  his 
nephew,  Germanus,  to  oppofe  them.  Awed  by  the  re¬ 
putation  of  that  general,  they  retired  ;  but  Germanus 
(who  was  to  have  fucceeded  Belifanus  in  Italy,  and 
whofe  virtues  had  refilled  the  corruption  of  the  court) 
dying  fuddenly,  they  repaifed  the  Danube,  defeated  fe- 
veral  generals,  and  advanced  within  a  day's  march  of 
Conftantinopie  ;  and  though  again  obliged  to  retreat, 
yet  this  check  only  increafed  their  fury. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire,  the  war  s$v 
with  the  Ferlians,  which  had  been  fufpended  by  a  truce  ^rohafes 
of  four  years,  was  kindled  anew  in  Lazica ;  and  the  atruce 
Romans,  who  at  firft  were  vi&orious,  lofing  their  ad-  Chofroes. 
vantages,  Juftinian  again  purchafed  a  truce,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  were  di&ated  by  Chofroes.  Inftead  of 
annual  payments,'  the  emperour  at  once  difeharged  the 
whole  fum  that  was  demanded  for  five  years,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  fubje&ed  to  a  tribute.  A  piece 
of  childifh  vanity,  worthy  of  that  prince’s  narrow  ge¬ 
nius.  However,  two  monks  made  amends  for  this  lofs,  silk 
by  bringing  to  Conllantinople  feme  filk  worms  eggs,  brought 
with  the  jfecret  of  turning  them  to  advantage.  The  Jom  ^ 
price  of  filk  was  then  exceflive,  and  the  Perfians  enrich-  er  ‘a‘ 
cd  themfelves  by  that  trade. 

The  emperour’s  artifices  were  far  from  blinding  the  ^ 
eyes  of  the  public  :  the  fums  which  he  paid  to  the  ene-  gair.ft  the 
mi.es  of  the  Roman  name  were  looked  upon  as  a  dif-  emperolUfi 

graceful 
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graceful  tribute;  and  the  people  loudly  complained  thaf 
in  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  and  a  half  he  had  paid  to 
Chofroes  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  tribute  of 
tour  hundred.  In  one  word,  he  was  charged  with 
meanly  purchafing  peace  while  the  war  was  not  dis¬ 
continued* 

Herejeas  His  behaviour  to  the  Goths  was  as  intradable  as  his 

Jrers! S  condud  to  the  Perfians  was  mean.  Totila  feveral  times 
fued  for  peace,  and  was  as  often  refufed ;  though  that 
hero  offered  in  the  name  of  his  nation  to  pay  a  tribute, 
to  renounce  all  pretentions  to  Sicily  and  Dalmatia,  and 
to  ferve  the  emperour  in  all  his  wars ;  at  the  fame  time 
reprefenting,  that  part  of  Italy  belonged  to  the  Francs 
while  the  Goths  contented  themfelves  with  the  remains 
of  a  country  which  was  reduced  to  an  entire  defert.  In 
all  probability  he  would  have  made  Juftinian  repent  his 
haughty  refufals,  had  not  Narfes  been  fent  againfl  him 
at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  army. 


CHAP.  V. 


Narfes 
lent  into 
Italy. 


The  me¬ 
thods  he 
took  to 
enfure 
luecefs. 


Narfes  wrehs  Italy  from  the  Goths, — Affair  of  the  three 

Chapters, 

ARSE  S,  great  chamberlain  and  favourite  of  the 
emperour,  was  an  eunuch,  and  unqueifionably  a 
perfed  matter  in  the  myfterv  of  court  intrigues,  as  he 
had  raifed  himfelf  from  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  the  fummifc 
of  power  ;  yet  his  merit  and  abilities  were  ftill  fuperiour 
to  his  fortune*  The  choice  of  fuch  a  commander  can 
only  be  attributed  tq  the  influence  of  favour ;  for  he 
was  unacquainted  with  war;  and  thirteen" years  before, 
when  he  marched  into  Italy  to  reinforce  Belifarius,  had, 
from  an  unpardonable  pique,  croffed  that  general’s  ope¬ 
rations. 

However,  his  nomination  brought  fuccefs.  Narfes 
affeded  unwillingnefs,  that  he  might  obtain  all  the 

fupplies 
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(applies  which  he  wahted.  The  tfeafufy  was  thrown 
open  to  him,  and  he  levied  one  of  the  dronged  armies 
which  the  empire  had  for  a  long  time  fet  on  foot.  His 
(hew  of  devotion,  joined  to  uncommon  fagaeity,  a  great 
(hare  of  courage  and  prudence,  and  bound  lefs^generofi- 
ty,  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes;  The 
foldiers  thought  him  infpired,  and  believed  themfelvey 
invincible  under  his  command; 

The  Francs,  who  were  matters  of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  ssi. 
and  Padua,  having  refufed  him  a  paffage,  he  took  the 
road  to  Ravenna*  paffed  near  Rimini,  without  lofing  tiia,  who 
time  in  laying  fiege  to  it,  and  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Rome.  Totila  advancing  againft  him*  they  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  plain  of  Lentagio,  (in  the  dutchy 
of  Urbino)  where  the  Goths  were  routed  ;  and  their 
king,  after  fruitlefsly  endeavouring  to  rally  them,  re¬ 
ceived  mortal  wound  from  a  lance,  of  which  he  died 
at  Capra.  A  body  of  Lombards  in  the  army  of  Narfes 
did  him  good  fervice  upon  this  occafion.  But  it  was 
not  then  imagined  that  their  nation  would  foon  reign  in 
Italy.  The  conqueror,  after  making  himfelf  mader  of 
Rome,  laid  (iege  to  Cumte,  the  dronged  town  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  Goths  had  ele&ed  for  their  king  Theia,  a  brave  55s- 
officer,  who,  though  not  podefled  of  Totila’s  humanity, 
was  worthy  to  fucceed  him  in  the  management  of  the  Theia, 
war.  Being  refolved  to  preferve  Cumse,  he  advanced  as  ^ciffor, 
far  as  mount  Vefuvius,  where  a  fecond  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  two  armies  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Theia,  a  a 
whoexpofed  himfelf  in  the  thieked  of  the  fight,  had 
feveral  times  changed  his  buckler,  and  wanting  to  do  it 
once  more,  that  which  he  had  being  loaded  with  twelve 
javelins,  he  was  run  through  the  moment  t^iat  he^  laid 
open  his  bread  ;  notwithdanding  which,  the  Goths 
continued  the  battle  with  equal  fury  $  but  at  lad,  being 
exhauded,  offered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  leave  Italy  with  their  effeds,  dif¬ 
fered  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  treated  as 
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allies  of  die  empire ;  to  which  Narfes  contented,  that 
he  might  not  drive  . them  to  defpair. 

Ail  Italy  Curnge,  defended  by  Aligern,  the  brother  of  Totila, 
e^nquered  held  out  again  ft  fo  formidable  an  enemy  ;  and 
though  the  Roman's  threw  down  feme  of  the  towers 
and  a  gate,  by  help  of  a  mine  which  they  dug  through 
the  grotto  of  the  Sybil,  they  could  not  make  their  way 
into  the  city.  Narfes  therefore  decamped,  in  order  to 
make  a  conqueft  of  Tufcany.  Lucca  fubmitted,  after 
a  long  fiege.  At  laft  AJigefn  voluntarily  furrendered 
the  keys  of  Cuma?,  choofing  rather  to  fubmit  to  the 
Romans  than  to  the  Francs  and  Alemains,  an  army  of 
whom  threatened  Italy  under  pretence  of  coming  to  his 
abidance.  Their  leaders,  Bcuclinus  and  Leutharis, 
were  defeated;  and  feven  thoufand  Goths,  who  had  af- 
fembled  in  Cornpfa,  now  Conza,  being  forced  to  fur- 
render  in  554,  Narfes  completed  the  conquefl;  of  Italy, 
which  he  governed  thirteen  years.  Thus  fell  the  mo¬ 
narchy  founded  by  Theodoric,  and  revived  by  Totila  j 
two  prince?  who  may  be.- compared  with  the  greatefl 
men  the  world  has  produced.  The  Gothic  nation, 
The  ita-  which  Procopius  affeds  to  hold  in  fuch  contempt,  me* 
edan!heat"  fits  the  praife  and  regret  of  every  man  who  is  not 
oitro-  blindly  wedded  to  prejudice  :  but  thefe  Oftrogoths,  fo 
accounT  ju^  and  humane,  who  treated  the  Catholics  as  their 
of  their  brethren,  were  held  in  deteftation,  becaufe  they  were 
anXd  Arians ;  the  Italians,  though  happy  under  their  domi- 

re^ent  of  n*on’  formed  a  notion  that  it  Was  difgraceful  for  Catho- 
repent  o  jjcs  tQ  pe  fupje(q-  t0  heretics  ;  and,  traitors  to  an  equi¬ 
table  government,  made  themfelves  miferable  by  a 
change  of  mailers. 

Affair  of  Juflinian,  in  the  midfl;  of  the  gfeat  affairs  of  the  em- 
'chapter'*  P*!re>  dogmatized,  and-  dt-fired  that  his  opinions 
Ihould  be  adopted  as  rules  of  faith.  Several  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  publifhed  an  edid  againfl:  the  Three  Chap - 
tevSy  the  name  given  to  the  theological  works  of  three 
authors ;  the  firfb  of  whom,  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia,. 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and  the  two 
others,  Theodore t  and  Ibas,  had  been  admitted  to  the 

council 
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Council  of  Cbalcedon.  But  the  empefom*  anathema-  juftiimri 
tized  their  writings  $  and  all  were  obliged  to  fubfcribe  ^"^"1 
to  his  edicft,  under  pain  of  difgrace*  Pope  Vigilius,  raifes  ne# 
whom  he  invited  to  Oonftantinople,'  at  firft  refufed  to  trouble3* 
fign  it,  but  afterwards  confented*  upon  which  ldme  wef- 
tern  bifiiops  having  excommunicated  the  pope,  he  re¬ 
tracted,  and  was  put  in  prifon,  from  whence  making 
his  efcape*  he,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Three  Chapters *  A  council  was  afTerri bled  Council 
at  Conftantinople,  which,  being  entirely  compofed  of 
eaftern  bifiiops,  condemned  .what  the  emperour  hadpiecon- 
condemned*  Though  the  Weft  refufed  to  admit  tbis^g_th® 
decifion,  Vigilius  at  laft  received  it  $  but  for  more  than  tour's 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  rejected  by  a  multitude  lenle*  CSj  ' 
of  bifhops,  efpeciaiiy  tbofe  of  Iftria  and  Venetia,  who 
formed  the  fchifm  of  Aquileia  j  however,  in  procefs  of 
time  the  univerfal  church  has  ranked  the  Conftantino- 
politan  among  the  oecumenical  councils;  We  fhall 
find  the  Eaft,  till  the  diffolution  of  the  empire,  conti¬ 
nually  difturbed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  controverfy  which 
in  its  influence  is  fo  pernicious  to  the  bufinefis  of  the 
ftate  and  the  order  of  fociety*  The  Weft,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  barbarians,  was  only  fhaken  by  war. 

It  may  be  queftioned,  whether  their  ignorance  was  not 
preferable  to  the  remains  of  fcience  on  which  the  Orien¬ 
tals  fd  much  prided  themfelves,' 


CHAP.  VI. 

&id  §f  JuJHnianS  Reign*  ' 

LONG  peftilence,  dreadful  earthquakes,  con-  iierf  ■ 
tirmal  wars,  the  barbarians  conftantly  in  arms,  thins 
and  carrying  on  their  enterpnfes,  the  people  ajwa)rs  op.*  through 
prefied  and  unhappy — fuch  is  the  pifture  of  Juftrnian’s  ^anbage. 
reign,-  notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  of  his  generals.  He  ment  of 
imagined  that  he  could  fecure  the  empire  from  invafion  veLnient 
by  buying  oft  its  enemies ;  but  the  money  which  he 

D  d  2  meanly  r 
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meanly  laviflied  for  this  purpofe  only  ferved  to  increafs 
their  avarice  and  infolence.  Before  him  the  (landing 
army  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  forty  five  thoufand  i 
but  he  had  reduced  them  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand*  difperfed  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire;  a  re-*  | 
form  which,  though  it  would  have  been  laudable  in  o- 
ther  circumftances,  yet  was  then  a  real  evil,  as  the  troops 
were  inefficient  to  make  head  againfl  fo  many  enemies ; 
and  even  thefe  were  not  furnifhed  with  proper  fubfift- 
ence,  the  fums  deftined  for  their  fupport  being  embez¬ 
zled  by  the  receivers*  and  converted  into  food  for  their 
'luxury.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  fcr- 
vice  was  abandoned  at  the  very  time  when  it  became 
mod  neceffary.  The  emperour  flattered  himfelf  with 
propitiating,  by  relentlefs  zeal,  the  divine  vengeance,  to 
which  he  attributed  fo  many  misfortunes.  Blafphemers 
and  Pagans  were  put  to  death  ;  but  religion  gained  lit¬ 
tle  by  thefe  facriiices,  and  the  difcontents  flill  increafed. 
incuriions  Two  nations,  till  then  unknown,  the  Abares  and 
of  the  A-  Turks,  had  advanced  from  Tartary  to  the  frontiers  of 
Turks  and  the  empire,  from  whence  they  fent  ambaffadours,  with 
Huns.  an  offer  of  alliance,  that  is,  with  demands  of  a  fubfidy  * 
and  Juflinian  did  not  fail  to  let  them  fee,  as  had  been 
fo  often  done  before,  that  they  could  gain  more  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  Romans.  The  following  year,  559,  Thrace 
was  over  run  by  an  army  of  Huns,  who,  palling  the  long 
wall,  which  in  fome  places  had  been  thrown  down  hy 
earthquakes,  and  was  every  where  unguarded,  made  in- 
curfions  to  the  very  gates  of  Conflantinople,  and  flruck 
an  univerfal  panic  even  in  the  heart  of  the  imperial 

palace.  , 

Beiifarius  Belifarius,  who  had  paffed  ten  years  unnoticed  at  the 
again  cm-  court?  then  feemed  his  country’s  foie  refuge  ;  and,  be- 
?Sed.&  ing  entrufted  with  the  command,  defeated  the  barba¬ 
rians,  though  almoft  without  an  army.  But  envy  a-  J 
woke;  he  was  immediately  recalled,  and  the  Huns  re¬ 
newed  their  invafion.  The  emperour,  according  to 
cuflom,  bought  them  off,  and  by  this  roufed  the  jea- 

louly  of  other  tribes,  who,  dreading  to  lofc  their  fubfi-  J 

dies* 
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dies,  which  had  been  long  paid  them,  fell  furioufly  up- 
on  the  new  comers.  And  thefe  barbarians  deftroyed  The  Huns 
one  another  with  fuch  mercilefs  and  obftinate  rage,  one  sno» 
that  not  only  their  power,  but  their  very  name,  was 

extinguifhed.  .  ,  -  . 

The  affair  of  greateft  importance  was  to  conclude  a  to- 

lid  peace  with  the  Perfians,  who  were  much  more  form  id  a-  Wuh  the 
ble  enemies,  both  from  the  ftrength  of  their  empire  and 
the  fuperiour  qualities  of  their  fovereign.  Alter  ieven  fui  terms, 
years  fpent  in  negotiations,  which  were  feveral  times 
broken  off,  a  peace  no  lefs  fhameful  than  neceffary  to 
the  emperour,  was  concluded  for  fit ty  years.  The 
principal  conditions  were,  that  the  empire  ihould  pay 
to  the  Perfians  a  fubfidy  of  thirty  thoufand  pieces  01 
gold  ;  that  Chofroes  Ihould  give  up  all  claims  on  Lazi- 
ca,  and  never  grant  the  barbarians  a  paflage  tnrough 
the  Cafpian  ftraits  ;  and  that  the  Romans  ihould  not 
come  near  any  frontier  of  Perfia  ;  a  toleration  was  like- 
wife  granted  to  the  Chnffians,  but  upon  condition  tnat 
they  Ihould  not  attempt  to  make  any  profelytes. 

This  treaty  contained  prayers  to  the  Supreme .  Being  Peculiar!- 

in  favour  of  thofe  who  faithfully  obferved  if,  and  impre-  this  trea- 
cations  on  the  violaters.  Thus  the  fame  God  was  call-  h 
ed  to  witnefs  by  both  parties.  The  two  princes  wrote 
letters  to  each  other,  in  order  to  ratify  the  peace  :  a- 
mong  the  pompous  titles  affumed  on  that  occafion  by 
the  king  of  Perfia,  that  of  Giant  of  Giants  appears  en¬ 
tirely  new  ;  could  any  thing  leffen  its  ridiculoufnefs,.  it 
would  be,  -that  in  comparifon  of  Chofroes,  Juftinian 
appeared  a  dwarf. 

It  is  related,  that  the  emperour,  not  knowing  where  a  ud ^ 
to  find  money,  applied  to  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  for  a  donation 
loan.  Amici*  (that  was  the  lady’s  name)  required  offer  ^ 
time,  and  converted  her  riches  into  plates  of  gold,  with  aChUrcu, 
which  (be  lined  the  dome  of  a  church  ;  and  when  the  jnoraer 
work  was  finifhed,  fhewed  it  to  the  prince,.  faying-—  Ending  it 
There  is  all  I  am  worth ,  do  zvilh  it  zvkat  you  pleaje. 

Upon  which,  Juftinian  commended  her  piety,  and 

retired  in  great  confufion.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 

relates 
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relates  this  circuaiftance .with  great  encomiums  on  the 
lady,  by  his  narration  turn  idles  a  proof  of  a  kind  of 
devotion  then  very  common,  which  was  equally  Javilh 
to  churches  and  monad  cries,  and  indifferent  to  the  ne- 
cedities  of  the  public. 

Though  the  piince  gave  evident  fgns  of  decay,  dome 
fadious  perlons  formed  a  confpiracy  again d  his  life  ; 
but  the  murderers  were  fei^ed  when  on  the  very  point 
of  putting  their  attempt,  in  execution.  One  crime 
paves  the  way  for  another/  Three  villains,  fuborned 
by  the  energies  of  Belifarius,  apcufed  that  hero  of  being 
pifgrace  the  author  of  the  confpiracy  $  in  confequence  of  which, 
SS1  he  was  of  all  his  employments^  and  kept  prifoocr 
n'  feven  months  in  hourly  expedation  of  death  ;  yet,  at 
laft,  he  found  means  to  clear  himfelf,  and  was  refbred 
to  the  emperour’s  favour^  which,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy,  being  prevented  by  death.  Baronins  adopts 
the  fable,  which  is  now  uniyejfally  decried,  of  his  ivfing 
his  eyes,  and  begging  his  bread. 

SUrn  .  Belifarius  is  reproached  with  extreme  weakncfs  for 
his  wife  Antonina,  the  daughter  of  a  charioteer  of  the 
b  ; :  circus,  who  by  her  birth,  dilTolutends,  and  malignity, 
may  be  reckoned  a  counter  part  of  the  emprefs  Theo¬ 
dora/ 

'Fhfi/  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  -weakncfs  cf 
parour  the  old  emperpur  but  tailing  into  here/,  after  having 
ISSi  been  4  continual  perfecutor  of  heretics  /  and  into  thff 
•  :  he  was  drawn  by  his  vanity  of  dogmatizing.  He  be¬ 

came  a  follower  and  promoter  of  -the  fed  of"  the  Incor- 
ruptibies ;  who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
from  the  moment  qf  his  conception,  was  incapable  of 
fhange  and  fbffering.  This  chimera  he  attempted  to 
eftabhih  by  an  edid  ;  banifhed  the  patriarch  Eutychius, 
and  forne  other  prelates  who  oppofed  his  fentimerrts  • 
and  was  proceeding  to  tyrannize  over  canfcieqces  with 
tnore  violence  than  ever,  when  he  died  in  the  fourfeore 

and  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty  ninth  of  his 

reign.  ~  . -  '  "  " '  '  '  '  '•  '• 
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He  has  been  reprefented  as  a  great  man  by  a  number  opinions 
of- hidorians,  who,  doubtlefs,  were  dazzled  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  great  events  which  have  thrown  a  ludre 
upon  HiS  reign.  A  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  cano¬ 
nized  him  fix  hundred  years  after  his  deceafe  ;  yet  Eva- 
grius,  a  cotemporary  hiflorian,  fays,  that  after  he  had 
'filled  the  empire  with  confufion  and  diforders>  he  went  to 
■receive  his  punifhment  in  .hell.  But  neither  the  hidorian 
nor  the  patriarch  were  proper  judges  of  his  date  in  the 
other  world  ;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  unprejudiced  reafon  to 
fix  the  degree  of  eftcem  or  cenfure  which  he  deferves 
in  this. 


CHAP.  VIE 

Ohfervations  on  the  Life  and  Laws  of  JuJUnian. 

rpHE  hiflorian  Procopius,  who  was  fecretary  to 

Belifarlus,  fometimes  extols  Juflinian  to  the  ikies ;  pf^. 
but  the  book  of  Anecdotes  is  a  mod  fevere  fatire  upon 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  fome  able  writers  have  thought 
it  falfely  afcribed  to  that  author.  “  But,”  fays  M.  le 
Beau,  “  whoever  underdands  the  language  in  which  it 
“  is  written,  and  is  acquainted  with  his  manner,  which 
f£  is  far  fuperiour  to  that  of  all  the  Greek  authors  pof- 
u  terior  to  Condantine,  mud  plainly  difcover  him  in 
that  work.”  Without  examining  this  point  of  criti- 
cifm,  I  can  lay  nothing  more  indru&ive  before  the 
reader  than  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Montefquieu, 
who  expreffes  no  doubt  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  book. 

c<  I  acknowledge,”  fays  he,  that  two  reafons  make  why 
4i  me  favour  the  fecret  hidory  (the  Anecdotes.)  In  the  quieub®- 
44  fird  place,  it  accounts  better  for  the  furprifing  date  of  i^ves  ^ 
44  weaknefs  in  which  the  empire  languifhed  during  this 
u  and  the  following  reigns.  My  fecond  reafon  is  drawn 
**  from  a  monument  dill  exiding  among  us  :  I  mean 
that  emperour’s  laws,  in  which,  during  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years,  we  fee  jurifpritdence  more  varied  than 

44  duriug 
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“  during  the  three  hundred  lafl:  years  of  our  monarchy. 
cc  Thefe  variations  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  in  matters  of 
“  fo  fmall  moment,  that  we  cannot  fee  what  reafon  in- 
“  duced  the  legiflator  to  make  them,  if  we  have  not 
€C  recourfe  to  the  fecret  hiftory  for  an  explanation,  and 
“  fay  that  the  decifions  and  laws  of  this  prince  were 
“  equally  venal.”  ( Grand,  and  Dec.  of  Rom .  Emp.) 
Gharafler  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Juftinian’s  legifla- 
nfan?1’  tion>  whatever  encomiums  may  be  beftowed  upon  it  by 
Jegiiia-  its  admirers,  is  defective  in  feveral  effential  points  :  for 
tIon*  ordinances  that  have  no  fixed  permanency,  but  are  va¬ 
riable  from  one  day  to  another,  and  confequently  dic¬ 
tated  by  caprice,  if  I  may  venture  the  aflertion,  are  lefs 
'  proper  for  producing  regularity  than  confufion  in  focie- 
ty.  The  only  method  of  eftablifhing  order  and  corredl- 
ing  abufes  is,  to  make  the  laws  Ample,  clear,  unequivo* 
Cal,  and  reduce  them  to  the  true  principles  of  equity. 
Had  thofe  of  Juflinian  been  generally  of  this  ineftima- 
ble  chara&er,  why  were  they  endlefsly  multiplied  ?  Why 
have  they  produced  commentaries  numerous  enough  to 
fill  libraries  ? 

The  Code.  The  emperour,  being  defirous  of  publifhing  a  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence,  employed  for  that  purpofe  Tribonian, 
a  court  lawyer,  who  made  a  trade  of  juftice,  and  be- 
fides,  was  not  endowed  with  a  genius  extenfive  enough 
for  fuch  a  work.  The  Code ,  which  includes  the  imperi¬ 
al  laws  from  the  beginning  of  Adrian’s  reign,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  529,  was  a  hafly  compilation  :  befides  the 
the  publication  of  more  than  two  hundred  new  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  made  by  the  emperour,  the  faults  remarked  in 
the  firfl  edition  made  it  neceffary  to  give  a  fecond  in 
534,  which  is  that  now  extant. 

The  DU  The  JDigeft  (or  Pandefts)  which  was  drawn  up  in 
three  years,  appeared  in  533.  This  was  an  immenfe 
work,  in  which  it  was  defigned  ter  .colledV,  and  arrange 
in  methodical  order,  with  amendments,  all.,  that  was 
ufeful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  which  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  two  thoufand  volumes.  The 
epiperour,  when  he  gave  it  the  authority  of  law,  forbid 

its 
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its  being  commented.  In  cafe  of  doubt,  recouife  was 
to  be  had  to  the  prince,  who  was  invefted  with  the  foie 
power  of  fupplying  the  defedts,  or  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  laws.  He  ordered  the  judges  to  con¬ 
form  to  that  given  in  the  digeft,  making  all  other  inter¬ 
pretations  of  no  authority,  and  even  forbidding  then 
being  quoted.  Tribonian,  and  the  other  compilers, 
having  had  full  liberty  to  change,  to  lengthen,  or 
abridge,  the  texts  both  in  the  digeft  and  code,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  laws  or  decilions,  given 
under  the  names  of  ancient  emperours  or  judges,  were 

confiderably  vitiated.  . 

The  Injlitutions,  which  were  publifhed  a  fhorr  time 
before  the  digeft,  had  likewife  the  force  of  law.  They 
contain  the  firft  principles  of  jurifprudence;  and  are 
much  more  efteemed  than  the  two  other  works. 

At  laft  came  Juftinian’s  Novell*,  which,  in  fome  in-  ™ ejr*, 
ftances,  are  diredtly  contrary  to  the  code.  He  feemed 
often  to  make  laws  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  changing 
them  in  a  ftiort  time. 

In  the  Eaft  this  great  body  of  laws  fubfifted  only  till  That  fyf. 
the  ninth  century  ;  when  the  emperour  Bafilius  fubln-  laws  grew 
tuted  the  Bafilica  in  its  ftead.  In  the  Weft  it  was  firft  ^ 
abrogated  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and  continued  todiiufe* 
in  oblivion  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  copy  of  the 
digeft  was  found  at  Amalfi.  Thus  the  real  triumph  of 
Juftinian’s  legiilation  has  been  over  modern  nations, 
who  unhappily  were  acquainted  with  it  too  early  and  too 
late;  too  late,  becaufe  it  would  have  difpelled  many 
errours  which  fprung  from  barbarifm  and  ignorance  ; 
too  early,  becaufe  for  want  of  difeernment  the  good 
and  bad  were  adopted  indifferently.  That  emperour 
himfelf  furnilhes  a  ftrong  argument  againft  the  utility 
of  his  laws,  for  diforder  univerfally  prevailed  during  his 
whole  reign  ;  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  the  midft  of  confufions  and  dangers,  laws  lofe  their 

efficacy. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  fome  obfervations  of  Montef- 

quieu,  becaufe  they  will  inftrud  us  how  to  reafon  on 

matters 
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matters  of  inch  importance.  “  Jufttnian  ordained,  that 
a  hufband  might  be  divorced,  and  the  wife  not  lofe 
her  portion,  provided  he  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
fummate  the  marriage  in  two  years,  which  period  he 
afterwards  lengthened  to  three.  But  in  fuch  cafes 
two  years  are  equivalent  to  three,  and  three  are  no 
“better  than  two.”  ( Efprit,  cks  Loix,  1.  29.  c.  16.) 

We  have  here  a  palpable  infiance  of  the  capricioufhcfs 
or  this  legiflatlbn. 

Juftiman  s  law,  which  made  the  content  of  either 
“  hufband  or  wife  to  enter  into  a  monaftery  fufficient 
•  r^a^on  for  divorce,  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  jurifprudence.  Caufcs  of  divorce  ought 
to  fpring  from  fome  impediments  which  could  not  be 
foreften  before  marriage  >  but  the  defire  of  living  in 
“  chaftity  could  be  forefeen,  becaufe  it  is  an  affedion 
“  of  the  mind.  This  law  favours  inconfiancy  in  a  Bate 
“  which  by  its  nature  is  perpetual  ;  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  divorce,  which  per- 
“  mits  the  diffolution  of  one  marriage  only  in  hopes  of 
“  another  ;  and  even  if  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  re- 
ligious  light,  it  is  only  offering  to  God  vidirns  with* 
u  out  a  faermce.”  (Ibid,  1.  26.  c.  9.)  Whatever  this 
writer  fays,  if  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  religious  light, 
the  offering  may  be  a  real  facnfice ;  but  his  reafonmg 
is  no  lefs  juft,  fo  far  as  it  refpeds  the  principles  of  civil 
jurifprudence  with  regard  to  divorce* 

“  The  Roman  emperours,  as  well  as  our  princes, 
“  declared  their  pleafure  by  decrees  and  edids ;  but, 
what  our  princes  do  not,  they  permitted  the  judges 
tc  or  pnvate  perfons,  who  had  differences,  to  put  quef- 
“  tions  to  them  by  letters,  and  their  anfwers  were  called 
“  relcripts.  It  is  plain  that  this  was  a  bad  method 
-  of  legiflation.  Thofe  who  in  this  manner  requeft 
laws,  are  no  proper  guides  for  the  legiflator ;  the  fads 
“  are  always  unfairly  reprefented.  .  .  .  Macrinus  had 
“  refolved  to  abolifh  all  thofe  referipts  ;  he  could  not 
fC  bear  that  the  anfwers  of  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and 
tfiany  other  ignorant  princes,  fhould  be  regarded 
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ff  as  laws';  but  Juftinian  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
*s  filled  his  code  with  .them.'”  (Ibid,  h  29.  c.  17.) 

The  refcripts  often  contained  excellent  principles,  wor~ 
thy  of  being  adopted  as  laws  ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  make  a  proper  feledtion. 

Another  law,  which  might  have  exercifed  Montef-  Law  for 
quicu’s  critical  abilities,  bears,  that  if  the  condition  of 
having  children  be  annexed  to  a  legacy,  or  other  dona-  church, 
tion,  it  (lull  be  held  as  fulfilled  on  the  legatee’s  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  church  or  a  monaflery.  The  ancient  le- 
giflators  had  entertained  jufter  notions  of  the  neceffity 
of  encouraging  marriage  ;  and  fo  ftrange  a  novelty  was 
by  no  means  require  for  promoting  the  real  good  of 
the  church, 

In  541  Juftinian  aboliflied  the  co.nfulfhip,  which  hadAbomien 
long  been  an  office  merely  titular.  The  confuls  walked 
in  proceffion  feven  times  in  the  year,  and  threw  money  fcip. 
among  the  people.  This  expenfiye  piece  of  vanity  or*- 
dinarily  coft  two  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  part 
of  which  was  often  paid  from  the  public  (lock,  few 
confuls  being  able  to  fuppo.rt  the  burden.  However, 
fonie  of  the  fuceccding  emperours  occafionally  aitumed 
that  title. 

When  we  fee  a  vaft  empire  attacked  on  every  fide,  The  em- 
paying  fubfidies  even  to  its  enemies,  exhaufted  of  mo- 
ney,  and  yet  a  prey  to  luxury,  in  want  of  defenders,  weiKer* 
and  filled  with  diifenfion,  it  is  evident  that  its  ruin 
draws  near,  and  its  laft  fucceffes  are  only  new  fymp- 
toms  of  decay.  Even  victories  and  conquefts  increafe 
its  weaknefs,  the  few  great  men  to  whom  it  owes  them 
foon  difappear,  and  their  acquiiitions  become  an  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  link  the  ftate* 
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SucceJJbrs  of  J  U  S  T  I N I A  N,  to  the  Conqiiejls  of  the 

Saracens . 

BEFORE  we  conclude,  let  us  take  a  curfory  view 
of  fome  events,  which  will  ferve  to  fhcw  the  decay 
of  the  .empire,  and  throw  light  upon  the  Modern 
Hiftory. 

Juftin  II.  the  nephew  and  fucceflor  of  Juftinian,  a 
’  weak  voluptuary,  haftened  the  deftrudion  of  the  empire 
by  his  filly  pride  and  imprudent  absurdities.  Narfes 
had  governed  Italy  with  Sufficient  fteadinefs  to  reftrain 
the  barbarians  for  thirteen  years,  but  perhaps  with  too 
great  fcverity  to  make  his  government  beloved.  The 
Italians,  always  inclined  to  murmur,  lamented  their 
being  Subjected  to  the  government  of  an  eunuch,  and 
regretted  the  Gothic  yoke,  which  they  had  been  anxious 
to  Shake  off.  Narfes  was  detefted  by  the  emprefs  So¬ 
phia,  who  added  her  influence  to  the  reproaches  thrown 
Out  againft  him  by  envy.  Not  fatisfied  with  ruining 
him  in  the  mind  of  the  prince.  She  infulted  him  by 
fending  him  a  diftaff  and  Spindle,  defiring  that  he  would 
come  and  Spin  with  her  maids.  The  old  general, 
transported  with  rage,  replied- — I  will  fpin  her  a  Jkem 
fie  fall  not  he  able  to  wind ;  and  he  invited  the  Lom¬ 
bards  into  Italy.  The  deacon,  Paul,  an  hiftorian  of 
that  country,  gives  this  account  of  the  fad;  and  M. le 
Beau  prefers  his  authority  to  the  objedions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  critics,  who  deny  it  from  bare  conjedure.  Nar- 
feS  died  Soon  after  of  regret ;  and  his  fucceflor  Longinus, 
the  firft  exarch  of  Ravenna,  was  not  equal  to  the  talk 
of  refilling  the  torrent  which  came  pouring  upon  the 
empire, 

The  Lombards,  one  of  thofe  German  nations  which 
probably  Sprung  from  Scandinavia,  had  obtained  Pan- 
nonia  and  Noricum  from  Juftinian,  and  their  king, 
Alboinus,  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Italy  ;  but  being 
refolved  firft  to  Secure  him  Self  againft  his  formidable 
neighbours,  the  Gepidie,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
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With  the  khan  or  prince  of  the  Abares.  He  defeated 
and  killed  Cunimond,  king  of  the  Gepida,  and  married 
his  daughter  ;  then  palling  the  Julian  Alps,  eafily  made 
himfeif  matter  of  Venetia,  which  reached  as  far  as  the 
Addua,  (Adda,)  and  extended  his  conquefts  on  every 
fide  with  great  rapidity,  forming  three  confiderable  dut¬ 
ches,  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento,  Pavia  furren- 
dered  after  a  three  years  fiege,  and  was  made  the  capital 

The  Lombards,  being  always  bought  off,  never  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Rome  ;  and  Ravenna,  the  man- » 
time  towns  of  Campania,  Brutium,  the  ancient  Calabria,  in  [uly_ 
in  which  were  Bvundufium,  Tarentum,  Hydruntum 
(Otranto),  &nd  Sicily,  were  all  that  remained  to  the 
empire.  The  exarchs,  like  the  Perfian  fatraps,  governed  Exarchs, 
that  country  with  fovereign  authority,  but  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  empcrour,  to  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  fum  of  money  annually.  It  is  already  eafy  to 
be  forefeen,  that  the  exarchate,  not  being  able  to  iup- 
port  itfelf  without  affiftance  from  Conftantinople,  mutt 

fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Alboinus  rendered  himfeif  equally  valued  and  ref-  Tr^cai 
pefted  by  his  juftice  and  clemency  ;  and,  what  makes  Alboinus. 
the  nobleft  panegyric  of  a  conqueror,  the  people  whom 
he  fubdued  were  happy  under  his  dominion  ;  but  he 
was  deprived  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  valour  and 
prudence  by  a  tragical  death.  According  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North,  he  caufed  a 
cup  to  be  made  of  the  fkull  of  Cunimond,  king  of  the 
Gepidar,  whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand,  to 
drink  out  of  at  folemn  feftivals.  One  day,  when  he 
was  heated  with  wine,  he  prefented  this  cup  to  his 
queen  Rofmonda,  the  daughter  of  Cunimond,  inviting 
her  to  drink  with  her  father.  Seized  with  rage  and  hor- 
rour,  fbe  contrived  a  fcheme  of  cruel  vengeance,  and 
propofed  to  Pendeus,  a  brave  officer,  to  be  nei  m  iru 
meat,  and  to  affaffinate  the  king ;  but  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  him,  flie  employed  a  very  extraordinary 

artifice.  The  officer  having  a  commerce  of  gallantry 

with 
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*  with  one  of  the  queen’s  women,  Rofmonda  one  n'wht 

took  her  place,  and  after  he-  had  gratified  his  paflion, 
difeo vexed  herfelf,  bidding  him  chofe  whether  he  would 
tall  Alb  ohms  y  or  die  the  vidhm  of  his  rage,  Perideus, 

dreading  the  punilhment,  affafiinated  the  kins  in  ore- 
fence  or  Rofmonda.  _ 

fUZtZd**  Clcf*  the  ruccefI<or  of  Alboinus,  was  detefted  for  his 
avarice  and  cruelty;  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
months  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  domeftics ;  upon 
which  the  Lombard  nobility  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Thethir-  royal  authority.  For  a  {pace  of  ten  years,  thirty  fi£ 
dukes.  dukes  governed  each  their  own  fubjedfs  like  fo  many 
tyrants,  .and  then  chofe  Autharic,  the  fan  of  Clef,  who 
added  to  the  conquefts  of  their  nation.  If  the  dukes 
had  not  chofe n  a  king,,  the  Lombards  would  Very  foon 
have  been  ruined  by  anarchy* 

yuiiin  At  the  time  that  Juft  in  loft  Italy,  notwithstanding 
1  with  the  ^1<ie  for  fifty  years  which  had  been  concluded  by 
Perhans.  Juftinian,  he  provoked  a  war  with  the  Perfians.  He 
fen t  am baffadours  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  khan 
of  the  Turks  that  inhabited  the  country  near  mount 
Altai  at  the  fource  of  the  Irtis*  He  fvvore  to  defend 
the  Perfarmenians  and  Iberians  who  had  rebelled  again  ft 
Chofroes  for  compelling  them  to  renounce  Chriftianity  ; 
and,  Chofroes  having  demanded  the  petitions  that  were 
due  to  him,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  would  not  pay 
them  ;  that  if  the  king  of  Pcrfia  was  defirous  of  his 
friend fliip  it  was  incOnfiftent  to  require  money;  and 
that  he  hoped  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  Perfian  mo* 
narch,  and  deliver  that  country  from  a  tyrant,  who  wa$ 
a  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians,  "  • 

573*  War  was  rekindled,  and  the  Roman  army  laid  liege 
fortunate,  t°  Nifibis ;  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  deign  to  lh'ut 
and  lofes  their  gates,  and  the  liege  was  foon  railed.  Chofroes 
took  pofteiTion  of  Dara,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  was  laid  wafte  by  one  of  his 
generals.  Juftin,  borne  down  with  accumulated  mis¬ 
fortunes,  loft  his  lenfes.  Tiberius,  whom  he  had 
created  Cast  ait,  a  folclier  of  fortune,  yet  worthy  of  the 

throne, 

/ 
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throne,  took  prudent  meafilres  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of 
the  Perfians.  The  haughty  Chofroes  was  defeated  at 
Melitine  in  Lefier  Armenia,  and  fiaw  his  kingdom  laid 
wafte.  ,  He  died,  and  his  fucceffor  Hormifdas  conti-  57$. 
nued  the  war,  which  was  prolonged  under  feveral  ^hoivoes, 
reigns,  till  the  Saracens  began  to  make  conquefts ;  fo 
that  the  tottering  empire  received  new  concuihons  on 
every  quarter. 

Judin  died  in  the  year  578.  By  Nov.  140,  he  re*  Law  re¬ 
pealed  the  laws  of  Juftinian  againft  divorces  made  with 
mutual  confent,  and  gave  liberty  _to  married  perfons  to 
feparate  as  formerly,  if  they  did  not  agree,  and  to  con¬ 
tract  a  fecond  marriage.  Marriage ,  laid  he,  being  enter * 
td  into  by  mutual  confent ,  ought  to  be  dif  hived  when  incli¬ 
nations  change.  He  added,  that  he  had  conferited  to 
this  law  at  the  requed  of  a  great  number  of  people,  to 
prevent  poifonings,  and  to  put  an  end  to  irreconcilable 
enmities.  So  corrupted  were  the  manners,  and  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  was  it  for  the  dictates  of  religion,  with  regard  to 
the  fanCtity  and  indiffoluhle  tie  of  marriage,  to  triumph 
over  the  influence  of  vice  and  cudom  ! 

Tiberius,  whofe  prudent  government  had  already 
placed  the  Roman  name  in  a  refpeCtable  light,  found  Tiberius, 
himfelf  pofiefied  of  the  fovereign  authority  upon  the 
death  of  Judin.  Benevolent,  jud,  and  aCtive,  his 
whole  time  was  dedicated  to  procure  happinefs  to  his 
fubjeCts.  However,  not  having  refolution  enough  to 
refid  the  barbarians,  or  rather  yielding  to  the  date  or 
the  times,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Abares, 
Sirmium,  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  only  one  re* 
maining  to  the  empire  in  Pannonia  :  their  khan  even 
infided  upon  being  indantly  paid  three  years  penfion 
which  was  due  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold  yearly  ;  and  the  emperour  to  preferve 
peace  was  obliged  to  comply.  A  victory  gained  by 
Mauritius  over  the  Perfians,  who  had  defeated  him 
upon  a  former  occafion,  did  not  compenfate  for  this 
affront.  Tiberius  named  Mauritius  his  fucceffor,  and 
died  after  a  too  fhort  reign.  TheophylaCt  fays,  that 
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»ry  $  he  detefted  the  trappings  ot  royalty,  and 
defired  to  be  called  the  father,  rathef  than  the  mafter* 
of  his  people  * 

Though  Mauritius  deferred  the  character  of  an  able 
general,  and  poffelfed  the  qualities  of  a  good  prince,  his 
reign  could  not  reftore  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The 
Lombards  maintained  their  power  under  their  Icings 
Autharic  and  Agilulf ;  and  the  Abates  procured  an  in- 
creafe  of  their  penfions.  After  a  long  feries  of  hoflili- 
ties,  the  conquering  khan  made  an  offer  of  reftoring  the 
prifoners  for  one  piece  of  gold  a  head,  and  afterwards 
for  much  lefs ,  but  Mauritius  refufed  $  and  the  prifon¬ 
ers,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thoufand,  were  maffacreds 
which*  however,  did  not  prevent  a  peace  from  being 
concluded *  when  twenty  thouland  pieces  of  gold  were 
added  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  to  the  Abares.  Some 
people  accufe  the  emperour  of  fhameful  avarice  ;  while 
others  fay  that  he  only  refufed  the  ranfom  from  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  revenge,  as  he  had  reafon  to  be  offended  with 
thefe  prifoners.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  complaints 
and  univerfal  difguft  fucceeded. 

Two  years  after,  Fhocas  prefented  himfelf  before 
Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  rebels :  hav¬ 
ing  been  proclaimed  emperour,  he  caufed  five  fons  of 
the  unhappy  Mauritius  to  be  beheaded.  Mauritius, 
who  was  prefent  at  the  execution,  exclaimed  at  every 
ftroke — Thou  art  juft,  O  Lord ,  and  righteous  are  thy  judg¬ 
ments.  The  death  of  the  father  clofed  this  bloody 
feene,  which,  of  the  many  honours  we  have  feen,  was 
the  moft  enormoufly  wicked. 

Though  Phocas  was  a  monfter,  and  totally  void  of 
merit,  the  pope  St.  Gregory  wrote  to  him  in  honoura¬ 
ble  terms,  fuch  undoubtedly  as  were  preferihed  by  ce¬ 
remony,  or  the  interefl  of  the  holy  fee.  That  famous 
pontiff,  whofe  zeal  and  charity  did  honour  to  his  dig¬ 
nity,  had  quarrelled  with  Mauritius  about  the  title  of 
oecumenical  patriarch,  of  which  the  bifhops  of  Conftan¬ 
tinople  were  ambitious.  Juftinian  had  given  them  that 

titkj 
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title,  and  John  Peinafles  (the  f after)  who  was  refpe&ed 
on  account  of  his  aufierities,  and  liberalities  to  the  poor, 
wanted  to  maintain  it,  notwithfianding  the  zealous  op¬ 
position  of  the  pope,  who  procured  a  declaration  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  church  from  Phocas, 
but  to  which  no  refpe6t  was  paid  by  the  Greeks. 

Gregory  took  the  humble  title  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God :  which  in  him  was  an  expreffion  of 
fincere  modefty,  and  added  to  the  refped  paid  to  his 
perfon  and  dignity*  Such  was  his  credit  at  Rome, 
that  if  he  had  been  a  lefs  virtuous  man'  he  might 
have  rendered  himfelf  independent.  This  was  probably 
the  caufe  that  Phocas  fhewed  him  fuch  attention  ;  and 
was  likewife  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  pontifical  authority. 

The  empire  was  overwhelmed  with  every  kind  of  The  Per- 
difafter  under  the  reign  of  this  tyrant.  Chofroes  II.  [hTdt^of 
king  of  Perfia,  who  had  been  fupported  by  Mauritius  Edeffa,  & 
againft  a  rebel,  became  the  implacable  enemy  of  Pho-^ice!** 
cas.  The  Perfians  broke  through  every  barrier,  and  don. 
even  feized  EdefTa,  which,  the  inhabitants  alledged,  had 
an  authentic  promife  from  Jefus  Chrift  that  it  fhoulu 
never  be  taken.  They  laid  wafte  all  Afia,  from  the  Ti¬ 
gris  to  the  Bofphorus  :  Chalcedon,  which  was  only 
parted  from  Constantinople' by  the  ftrait,  faw  them  at 
her  gates* 

The  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  rather  than  the  public  dif-  Confpira- 
afters,  occafioned  continual  confpiracies :  the  horrour  of  pyhoacsaas^ft 
his  barbarities  was  increafed  by  a  barbarous  devotion  5 
he  compelled  all  the  Jews  to  be  baptized  :  but  at  laft 
Prifcus,  his  fon  in  law,  whom  he  fufpe&ed,  invited  He- 
raclius,  the  exarch  of  Africa,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate, 
to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  nation. 

Heraclius  fent  his  fon  with  a  fleet.  The  port  of  HeracHui_ 
Conflantinople  was  forced,  and  Phocas  feized  and  drag-  to  be  exe- 
ged  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  before  the  conque-  & 
ror,  who  exclaiming  with  indignation-—  Thou  wretch ,  him. 
how  haft  thou  governed  the  empire  ?  he  replied,  Do  thou 
govern  better .  At  thefe  words  young  Heraclius  flew 
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upon  him,  and,  treading  him  under  his  feet,  caufed  hint 
to  be  cruelly  mutilated,  and  his  head  cut  off  in  prefence 
of  the  people*  He  reigned  eight  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  this  fame  Heracfius,  fon  of  the  exarch. 

6 1 1 .  The  emperour,  though  poffeffed  of  valour  and  mill* 

oft£Cbar- *al7  ta^ents?  fun^  into  inactivity,  which  flifled  all  paffion 
batians  for  noble  aCtions,  either  from  the  deplorable  ffate  of  the 
fidJ.Veiy  cmpife>  which  prevented  his  forming  any  important  un¬ 
dertakings  3  or  that  a  relilh  for  pleafure  added  to  the 
feduCtions  of  grandeur.  The  little  that  remained  to 
the  Romans  in  Spain  was  feized  by  the  Vifigoths  :  the 
Lombards  made  themfelvcs  dreaded  at  Ravenna,  where 
the  oppreffions  of  the  exarchs  caufed  them  to  be  every 
day  more  and  more  detefted  *  the  Perfians  took  Jeru-* 
falem,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Egypt :  the  Abares, 
having  recovered  their  Ioffes  by  the  enjoyment  of  feveral 
years  repofe,  began  to  move,  and  obliged  them  again  to 
purchafe  peace* 

fhedif-  We  muft  recoiled  that  Conftantine  imprudently  in*- 
of  bread*  tr°duced  the  cuflom  of  diftributing  bread  at  Conftanti- 
at  con-  nople,  which  was  confiderably  augmented  by  Theodo- 
piTdif-"  hus ;  but  for  want  of  money,  though  Heraclius  laid  a 
continued,  tax  upon  every  loaf,  it  could  ho  longer  be  continued. 
The  people  murmured  3  and  the  emperour  wanted  to 
retire  into  Africa,  but  was  prevented.  • 

622.  His  courage  was  at  laft  roufed  by  the  infults  of 
“S  Chofroes  II.  and  the  victories  of  the  Perfians.  He 
the  Per-  turned  all  his  views  and  his  whole  (Length  on  that  fide, 
and,  having  headed  his  army,  was  attended  with  the 
greatefl  fuccefs  for  fix  following  campaigns.  He  pro¬ 
cured  immenfe  treafures  by  the  pillage  of  the  palace  of 
Daftagerd,  to  which  Chofroes  had  transferred  his  refi- 
dence,  becaufe  the  aftrologers  had  made  him  afraid  to 
Theim-  live  in  Ctefiphon,  his  capital.  According  to  an  eaftern 
treafure  writer,  who  exaggerates  in  the  manner  of  his  country, 
which  he  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  millions  of  French  livres 

fat  ~7  pC1 

was  paid  annually  into  the  king  of  Perfia’s  treafury  :  the 
jewels  alone  filled  a  thoufand  coffers, 
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Chofroes,  being  defeated  by  the  Romans,  was  de-  m. 
throned  by  his  fon  Siroes  j  who,  after  having  the  barba- 
j-ity  to  let  his  father  die  of  hunger,  concluded  a  peace  Siroes. 
with  Heracllus.  The  two  kingdoms  preferved  their 
ancient  limits,  the  prifoners  on  bpth  fides  were  reftored, 
and  the  famous  crols  which  tne  Perfians  had  Carried  off 
from  Jerufalem  was  brought  back  in  triumph  by  the 
cm  per  our; 

This  wat  was  fcarcely  ended,  when  he  funk  back  to  g 
his  former  indolence;  He  was  no  longer  a  hero*  but  an  irate  by 
inadtke,  effeminate*  narrow  minded  prince*  engaged  in 
fubtil  contrdverfies  at  the  very  time  he  was  loling  the  ltfm. 
greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  Monothelifm  tore  open 
the  wounds  which  the  Chriftian  world  had  received 
from  fo  many  different  herefies.  It  was  always  a  pre¬ 
vailing  mad  nefs  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  intracta¬ 
ble  in  their  opinions,  to  difpnte  about  incomprehenfible 
myfteries ;  to  rerldcr  them  more  obfcure  by  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  them,  and  perpetually  to  revive  the 
hioft  dangerous  contentions.  The  Arians  had  rejected 
the  divinity  of  the  word,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  God  ; 
the  Neftorians  had  given  two  perforis  to  Jefus  Chrift,  to 
fupport  the  opinion  of  his  having  two  natures  $  the 
Eutycliians*  to  maintain  the  Unity  of  this  per  fon,  con"- 
founded  the  two  natures  in  one  5  and  laftly,  the  Mono¬ 
thelites  fuppofed  only  one  will,  as  they  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  two  wills  to  exiff  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  this 
herefy,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  reconcile  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sectaries*  found  a  great  many  followers.  Hera- 
clius,  united  with  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
ftantinople*  pliblllbed  the  famous  edict  called  Ecthcfis 
in  its  favour,  which  was  proferibed  by  pope  John  IV, 
in  6394  Pope  Honorius,  deceived  by  appearances,  had 
hegledted  this  new  opinion  as  of  no  confequence  to  the 
faith  ;  but  lie  Very  foon  law  that  it  affeCted  even  the 
fubflance  of  the  doCtrines  of  the  church;  and,  far  from 
conciliating  the  minds  of  men,  it  muff  have  the  con¬ 
trary  effeft- 
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Mahomet  While  the  Ectkejts  occafioned  moft  fatal  diflur* 
fehgion.  bances>  tlie  empire  and  Chriftianity  were  threatened 
with  a  dreadful  revolution,  which  was  at  no  great  dif* 
tance.  Mahomet,  a  native  of  Mecca  in  Arabia,  of  a 
poor  but  diftinguifhed  family,  was  bred  in  ignorance, 
but,  having  acquired  fome  idea  of  the  dodrines  of 
Chriftianity  by  an  intimacy  with  a  Neftorian  monk, 
conceived  the  great  defign  of  founding  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  empire  at  the  fame  time.  This  ingenious 
impoftor  and  daring  enthufiaft,  having  artfully  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people,  began,  at  the  age  of  forty  four, 
in  the  year  614,  to  fet  himfelf  up  as  a  prophet.  He 
preached  to  the  Amahs  his  countrymen  (commonly  call¬ 
ed  Saracens)  his  new  religion,  which  was  a  compound 
’  of  Chriftianity  and  Judaifm ;  equally  the  enemy  of  Chrif- 
tiansj  Jews,  and  Idolaters  ;  refpedable  for  its  dodrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  precepts  of  charity,  but  in  other 
refpeds  filled  with  fables  and  ridiculous  fuperftitions, 
yet  very  well  calculated  to  infpire  invincible  enthufiafm, 
which  bids  defiance  to  danger  and  death. 


tw ote-  Two  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  religion  conduced  to 

vourabie  enc^  :  the  was,  paradife  would  be  the  re- 
toenthu-  ward  of  every  believer  falling  in  battle;  the  other,  that 
fiafm.  fhe  duration  of  human  life  was  fo  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
crees  of  God,  that  no  precautions  to  preferve  it  could 
avail* 

Flight  &  The  new  prophet  at  firft  met  with  opponents,  and, 
Mahomet  kemg  obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca,  took  fhelter  at  .Medi- 
'  na,  where  he  was  proteded  by  fome  Chriftians  and  Jews 
who  were  fettled  there.  By  his  abilities  and  exploits  he 
united  under  his  authority  all  the  tribes  of  Arabs,  who 
had  hitherto  been  divided  and  independent,  and  became 
their  king  and  their  prieft. 

Hegyra  of  The  l \egyra ,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  famous  epo- 
fufmen^  Mahometans,-  happened  in  the  year  622* 

Their  years  are  lunar,  confiding  of  three  hundred  and 
'  fifty  four  days,  eight  hours,  forty  eight  minutes ;  they 
are  reduced  to  our  reckoning  by  approximation.  If 
they  cut  off  one  in  thirty  three  of  theirs,  the  difference 
will  be  only  an  anticipation  of  fix  days.  Ma* 
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Mahomet,  with  his  Koran*  in  one  hand,  and  his  fabre  Beginning 
in  the  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vaft  empire.  He 
fent  ro  invite  princes  and  people  to  receive  Ijlamifm ,  the  the  Arabs 
name  which  he  gave  to  his  religion.  The  goyernourof^ 
Boftra,  a  Saracen,  who  was  attached  to  the  fervice  of  the 
emperour,  having  caufed  the  prophet  s  deputy  to  be  af- 
fadinated,  he  attacked  the  Romans.  Caled,  the  moft' 
famous  of  his  warriors,  whom  he  called  The  Jzvord  of 
God ,  defeated  a  numerous  army  with  only  a  handful  of 
foidiers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  lafted 
more  than  eight  hundred  years,  fo  fatal  and  difgi  aceful 
to  the  Chriftian  name. 

Mahomet  died  in  the  year  632,  and  the  fixty  third 
of  his  age,  recommending  three  things  to  the  attention  Mahomet, 
of  his  friends;  to  be  afiiduous  in  prayer,  to  drive  idola¬ 
ters  out  of  Arabia,  and  to  communicate  the  privileges 
of  Muifulmen  to  all  profelytes  ;  and  thefe  three  points  * 
were  revered  as  divine  commands.  Notwithftanding 
the  abfurdities  contained  in  the  Koran,  he  faid,  and  The  Ko- 
perfuaded  his  followers  to  believe,  there  was  not  a  word 
in  that  book  which  had  not  been  brought  to  him  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Mahometan 
theologians  have  had  keen  difputes  among  themfelves 
to  determine  whether  that  work  was  created  or  uncreated. 
Certainly  the  author  was  moft  Tuccefsful  ;  he  formed, 
heroes,  zealous  enthufiafts,  who,  animated  with  his  fpi- 
rit,  rapidly  executed  aftonilliing  enterprifes^ 

He  intended  his  fon  in  law,  Ali,  to  be  his  fucceffor,  He  is  fuc<* 
as  being  moft  deferving;  but,  notwithftanding,  Abube- ^ededby 
ker,  his  father  in  law,  was  preferred  ;  from  whence  ori-^er, which 
ginated  the  moft  violent  fchifm  and  irreconcilable^^ 
hatred  between  the  Turks  and  Pcrfians.  The  laft 
maintain,  that  the  three  firft  Califs before  Ali  were 
ufurpers,  which  occafioned  great  religious  difputes.  If  charaaer 

the  Saracens  had  quarrelled  among  themfelves  about 

this  men. 

*  Altoran  fignifies,  in  Arabic,  the  book ,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  contains  the 
precepts  axid  fidtions  of  Mahomet. 

•f  The  word  talif  fignifies  the  lieutenant  of  Mahomet.  This  was  the  title 
adopted  by  his  iucceilors,  whofe  royal  and  facerdotal  power  made  fuch 
j>rogrefs. 
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this  point,  or  about  fome  article  in  the  Koran,  undoubt? 
edly  they  would  have  had  no  great  advantage  over  the 
Greeks  ;  but  in  the  fird  fervour  of  enthufiafm,  Hill 
poor  and  accudomed  to  a  life  of  hardflfips,  fond  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  clofely  united  by  a  fanatical  religion,  they  in 
fome  degree  confumed  every  obftru&jon  like  the  fire  of 
heaven.  We  bring  you  either  paradife  or  hell,  laid  they  ; 
you  mujl  either  embrace  jjlamifm ,  fay  a  tribute ,  or  be  cut  in 
pieces  by  our  fwords  ;  and  they  kept  their  words. 

Conqueits  In  two  years  time  Abubeker  conquered  a  great  part 
wifi  of  a-  °f  4  Syria,  and  died  without  leaving  any  property:  his 
tyibpkof.  daily  expenfe  did  not  exceed  two  (billings  Englifh, 
The  beginning  of  his  will  is  admired.  This  is  the 
UJl  will  of  Abubeker ,  made  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  this  world,  when  infidels  begin  to  believe ,  when 
the  wicked  ceafe  to  doubt ,  and  when  liars  /peak  the  truth. 
Omar.  Omar,  his  fucceffor  and  imitator,  very  foon  completed 
conqueft  the  conqueft  of  Syria  ;  but  acquired  much  more  honour 
^  erf:a*  by  pardoning  a  villain,  who  had  been  fent  by  Conftan- 
tine,  the  fon  of  Heraciius,  to  affaffinate  him.  He  re¬ 
duced  all  Mefopotamia  in  one  campaign,  while  Amrou, 
one  of  his  generals,  made  a  qonqueft  of  Egypt;  and  ai¬ 
med  all  Perfia  belonged. to  the  Saracens  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  644.  The  con  ? 
Othman.  qued  was  completed  the  following  year  by  Othman,  his 
fucceffor;  and  the  mighty  empire  of  Perfia,  which  had 
been  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans  ever  fince  the  time 
of  Craffus,  funk  with  its  lad  king  Ifdegerd  III.  under 
the  fuperiour  force  of  a  nation  that  had  been  looked 
upon  with  contempt  before  Mahomet.  There  it  met 
with  the  poiibn  of  luxury,  by  which  it  mud  have 
been  contaminated  fooner  or  later  ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  it  from  adding  Africa  to  lb  many  other  con-? 
queds.  We  (hall. fee  it  penetrate  into  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Italy,  and  in  its  turn  at  lad  fubdued  by  the  Tartars^ 
The  whole  world  is  but  ope  theatre  of  bloody  revolu¬ 
tions. 

jfnfunq>5  A  thoqfand  remarkable  events  ferve  to  prove  the  dm 
Sw«ef»-r?  P£.riority  Muffulmea  over  the  Romans  of  the 
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latter  ages,  whom  they  defeated  in  every  Campaign.  I  natidfm 
iliall  quote  a  few  mftances.  The  Saracens  fled  upon  racens< 
feein'o-  their  general  taken  prifoner  in  an  engagement, 
when  one  of  their  officers  exclaimed — Have  you  forgot 
that  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  enemy  is  to  offend  God  and  his* 
prophet  ?  What  matters  it  though  Derar  be  taken  prifoner  f 
God  is  living  and  fees  you .  They  inftantly  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  defeated  the  Romans.  ^ 

Before  the  battle  of  Yarmouk,  which  preceded  the 
taking  of  Jerufalem,  one  of  the  leaders  encouraged  the 
army  by  the  following  fpeech  :  Bdufulmeii,  recolleSi  that 
paradife  is  before  you ,  hell  and  the  devil  behind  you. 

Conftantine,  in  a  conference  with  Amrou,  afked  him, 
by  what  right  he  pretend^d'to  Syria.  The  light  zvhich 
the  Creator  beftows ,  replied  he  ;  the  earth  belongs  to  God , 
he  befozvs  it  as  feemeth  to  him  good  for  his  fervants ,  and 
his  pleafure  is  manifefted  by  fuccefs  in  war. 

Mahomet  condemned  a  Muffulman  for  having  cheat¬ 
ed  a  Jew,  and  the  Muffulman  prefumed  to  appeal  to 
Omar.  When  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  he 
drew  his  fibre,  and  finking  off  the  head  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal — Behold  what  the  man  deferves ,  faid  he,  who  rejects 
the  fentence  of  the  prophet . 

When  Omar  came  to  lay  flege  to  Jerufalem,  he 
brought  his  provifion,  with  a  bottle  filled  with  water, 
and  a  wooden  platter,  upon  his  camel.  Having  obfer\ed 
fome  of  the  Saracens  dreffed  in  filk  (they  were  clothes 
taken  from  the  enemy),  he  commanded  them  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mud,  with  their  faces  towards  iii^ 
card?,  and  their  clothes  torn  in  pieces. 

When  Alexandria  was  taken,  Amrou  wanted  to  lave 
part  of  the  library,  and  having  afked  Omar’s  permiffion, 
received  the  following  anfwer— If  the  books  zvhich  you 
mention  contain  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  book  of  God \  they 
are  of  no  itfe  ;  if  they  do  not  agree  zvith  it,  they  are  wicked : 

therefore  give  orders  that  they  may  be  burnt. 

If  we  refled:  on  the  voluptuous  luxury  of  the  court  The  Ro¬ 
of  Conftantinople  ;  on  4^e  factions  of  the  circus,  which  pire  could 
Qccafioned  continual  {editions,  always  protected  by  fome».«ca 
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of  the  princes ;  on  the  theological  difputes  which  dif- 
tradted  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  on  the  weaknefs  of  the 
army,  the  exhaufted  finances,  their  meannefs,  and  their 
ruined  morals ;  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  feeing  the  em¬ 
pire  fall  a  prey  to  the  MufiTulmen.  What  men,  when 
compared  with  their  enemies  !  It  is  fanaticifm  con? 
tending  againft  bigotry. 
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Of  fome  of  the  principal  Fails  recorded  in  Ancient 

Hiftory. 


THIS  table  will  contain  but  very  few  fadfs,  though  it  appeared  necefia- 
ry>  in  order  to  connedt  the  different  parts  of  hiftory  by  their  dates. 
They  who  are  defirous  to  find  the  time  when  any  particular  action  happened* 
«r  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  ot  chronology »  are  referred  to  the  Abbe  Langlet’s 
tables  ;  my  defign  being  entirely  different  from  his,  of  confequence  requires 
a  very  different  method. 

The  common  chronologifts,  following  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  fcriptures, 
fix  the  epocha  of  the  deluge  in  the  year  2348  before  Chrift.  But  feveral 
learned  men  admit  the  authenticity  of  a  feries  of  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions  made  at  Babylon,  which  goes  as  far  back  as  the  year  2234  be¬ 
fore  our  era,  as  well  as  of  an  obfervation  made  in  China  2155  years  be~ 
fore  the  fame  era.  It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  the  Chaldeans  and 
Chinefe  Ihould  have  been  aftronomers  in  fo  fhort  a  time  after  the  de¬ 
luge.  Other  monuments  of  profane  hiftory,  ftill  more  inconteftible,  are 
as  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  for  which  reafon 
the  belt  critics  prefer  the  Samaritan,  which  throws  the  deluge  about 
fco  years  farther  back;  or  the  Septuagint,  which  makes  it  ftill  more 
ancient.  However,  their  fyftems  ftill  remain  expofed  to  almoft  infupe- 
rable  objedtions.  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  even  at 
the  date  of  thofe  aftronomisal  obfervations,  profane  hiftory  confitts  on¬ 
ly  of  a  heap  of  fables,  or  a  bare  lift  of  kings.  The  prodigious  an¬ 
tiquity  claimed  by  fome  nations  is  therefore  a  groundlefs  hypothefis. 
I  lhall,  for  the  moft  part,  keep  Langlet’s  dates,  though  it  be  necefia- 
ry  to  warn  the  reader,  that  in  the  moft  diftant  periods  perfedt  exadt- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  expedted. 

To  the  Reign  of  AUGUSTUS. 

MENES,  firft  king  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  if  nature  had  not  been  forced  by  the  labours  of  art.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  Indians  and  other  nations  were  prior  to  the 
Egyptians.  But,  becaufe  we  are  very  ill  acquainted  with  antiquity, 
thel'e  are  the  firft  people  who  make  a  figure  in  hiftory.  Fohi,  the 
firft  emperour  of  China,  is  placed  fo  far  back  'in  the  Chinefe  chro¬ 
nology,  that  the  authors  of  the  EngliOr  Univerfal  Hiftory  have  taken 
him  for  Noah. 

BELUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon. 

The  eftablilhment  of  the  empire  of  Allyria  in  2229.  Ninas  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Be/us,  and  Semiramis  to  Ninus.  According  to  fome,  Baby¬ 
lon  was  built,  according  to  others,  only  embellifhed,  by  that  princefs. 
Hiftorical  truths  are  here  ftill  disfigured  b-y  fables. 

YAO,  emperour  of  China  ;  epocha  of  the  firft  aftronomical  obfervation 
by  the  Chinefe.  The  authenticity  of  this  obfervation  is  maintained 
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by  M.  Mairan,  and  many  other  learned  men.  The  reign  of  Yao  is 
^placed  by  M.  Freret  in  the  year  before  Chi  ill  2145. 

MiERIS,  king  of  Egypt.  This  reign  Is  memorable  by  the  digging  of 
the  famous  lake  for  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  becaufe  it  is  a  certain 
monument  of  power  and  induftry .  We  know  not  when  the  firft  pyramids 
were  eredted  :  fome  writers  even  pretend  that  they  exifted  before  the  deluge. 

OURANUS,  father  of  Saturn  and  the  other  ‘Titans.  This  race  reigned  in 
Greece  over  a  people  who  were  yet  favage.  Jupiter ,  fon  of  Saturn,  was 
king  of  Tbejfdiy.  Inachus,  his  coufin  german,  was  king  of  Argos .  The 
Titans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  deified  them 
on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  divinities. 

SESOSTRIS,  the  mod  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  for  his  laws,  his  conquefts, 
and  his  buildings.  {F.  Tournemipe  places  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in 
***59  )  Jofeph  was  then  in  Egypt.  However,  wo  find  nothing  in  Genefis 
pbaraderiftic  of  a  monarch  fo  celebrated  by  profane  authors.  If  the  Chi- 
nefe  were  an  Egyptian  colony,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  Guig- 
nes,  (vvhofe  idea  is  lilcewife  found  in  M,  de  Mairan’s  letters  to  F.  Parrenin) 
the  eftabliihment  of  that  colony  is  to  be  aferibed  to  Sefoflris. 

CECROpS,  in  Greece,  the  founder  of  Athens ,  which  v.$$  at  firft  called  Cecro* 
pia.  ^  He  was  an  Egyptian.  Greece  owed  every  thing  to  ftrangers  who  fet¬ 
tled  in  it.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  came  into  that  country  in  15  19,  built 
Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  taught  the  art  of  writing. 

MINOS,  king  and  legiflator  in  Crete,  whofe  laws  ferved  as  a  model  to  Ly- 
curgus.  The  Arundel  marbles  fix  to  this  time  the  difeovery  of  iron,  which 
was  caufed  by  a  conflagration  of  Mount  Ida.  This  difeovery  deferves  to 
make  an  epocha  as  well  as  legislation.  But  it  had  been  long  known  eife- 
whete,  tlrough  the  fecret  of  working  it  was  pofterior  to  that  of  purifying 
other  metals.  A  Ihort  time  after,  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  introduced  agricul«» 
ture  into  Greece. 

THESEUS,  king  of  Athens.  This  city  then  became  confiderable  by  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  twelve  villages  of  Attica,  under  the  fame  government- 

Taking  of  TROY.  The  barbarous  manners  of  thofe  heroic  times,  deferibed 
by  Homer,  who  lived  about  flues  centuries  after,  form  a  very  interefting 
picture. 

IIERACLIDiE,  or  defeendanfs  of  Hircujes,  return  to  Peloponnefus,  front 
Whence  they  had  been  driven,  and  fpread  tgrrour  through  that  country. 
Several  Qreek  colonies  eftabliihed,  efpeoially  in  Alia  Minor. 

ARCHONS,  perpetual,  eftablilhed  at  Athens  ^fter  the  death  of  Codrus.  The 
Athenians  were  always  ready  to  ehango  their  government. 

HESIOD.  That  poet,  and  more  particularly  Homer,  who  is  foraewhat  lefs 
ancient,  gave  marks  of  the  aftoniihing  heights  to  which  genius  would  one 
day  rile  in  Greece.  Solmon  was  nearly  their  cotempofary^  for  he  died  in 
980. 

CARTHAGE,  built  or  enlarged  by  Dido,  After  pf  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre. 
The  induftry  pf  the  Phoenicians,  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  ancient  nations 
for  navigation  and  commerce,  was  inherited  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
raifed  their  power  In  a  fhort  time. 

LYCURGUS,  or  legiftation  of  Cueedamon.  This  is  the  epocha  of  feveral 
ages  abounding  in  prodigies  of  republican  virtue. 

OLYMPIADS.  The  olympic*games  had  been  eftablilhed  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore,  and  were  renewed  in  884  ;  yet  the  olympiads,  which  were  periods  cf 
four  years,  and  ferve  to  regulate  the  Greek  chronology,  commence  only  in 
776. 

ROME  built.  It  ws3  at  firft  only  a  refuge  for  banditti;  but  afterwards 
domineered  over  the  moft  celebrated  empires. 

NABONASSAR,  era  of,  Here  begin  the  authentic  observations  of  the  Chal* 
deans  :  thole  are  difputed  which  Porphyrius  tells  us  Callifthenes  fent  to 
Ariftotle*  and  which  reached  back  1907  years. 

SOLON,  or  legiftation  of  Athens.  The  legiflator  was  a  philofopher,  whofe 
laws  would  have  been  better  had  the  Athenians  been  lefs  ungovernable.. 
In  his  life  time  Fi/tJ^ratut  fei^ed  the  government,  was  driven  out,  reftored, 

*  and 
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and  reigned  peaceably.  Letters,  fciences,  and  arts,  were  favoured  by  this 
ufurper,  flourilhed  under  his  reign,  and  promoted  his  dominion. 

CYRUS,  reign  of.  His  conqueft  of  Babylon  and  eredting  a  \  a  p 
well  known!  but  as  to ^particulars  of  hia  hiftory  «  have  no  certain 
He  is  celebrated  in  fcripture  for  rearing  the  Jews,  after  7°^art^ap  i‘^ 
PYTHAGORAS  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  He  probably  borrowed  the  gr°«  d 
*  work  of  his  philofophy  from  the  Brachraans.  The  Indians  feem  to  have 
diftufed  knowledge  through  the  world,  though  they  be  little  noticed  m  an- 

CONFUCIUS,  the  moft  eftimable  of  philofophers,  at  the  fame  tune  intrud¬ 
ed  the  phinefe  in  the  precepts  of  virtue.  No  monarch  deferves  io  well  to 

ZOROASTE°Rhabout  the  fame  time  reformed  the  reffgion  of  the  Pertians; 
BRUTUS.  Rome,  after  being  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  1  arqan..  o  d 
have  fallen  under  an  ariftocracy,  whole  yoke  is  much  heavier,  it  the ^tu- 
bunes  of  the  people  had  not  been  eftablilhed  feme  tunc  after  (493*)  ^hens 
Brook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Piftftratklae  a  year  before  the  expulhon  ot  lar- 

MARATHON,  battle  of,  af  which  the  Athenians,  commanded  by  Miltiades, 
triumphed  over  the  power  of  Ada-  Their  hiftory  becomes  at  that  penod 
a  feries  of  heroic  actions.  Ten  years  after  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Salamis, 
where  Ariftides  and  Phemifioeles  finalized  themfeives. 

ANAXAGORAS  began  to  teach;  tferodotys  wrote ;  Sophocles  was  forming 
his  genius  ;  Euripides  was  born.  Philofophy,  thp  belle*  lettres,  and  fine 

arts,  feemed  to  attend  the  progrefs  ef  heroil'm. 

PERICLES  governs  Athens  :  unhappily  ha  corrupted  that  city  as  much  as 
'  he  embellithed  it  by  the  labours  of  Phidias ;  and  that  people  of  bnlitar 
hut  frivolous  gpnius  was  foon  after  cruthed  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  which  began  in  431.  The  rivalfhip  of  the  two  republics, 
which  were  formerly  united  by  the  common  mtereftof  Greece,  was  equally 

DECEMVIRS,  eftablilhed  at  Rome  in  451,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  law*, 
had  travelled  for  that  purpofe  into  Greece.  To  that  country  the  Roman* 
were  indebted  for  all  their  knowledge,  as  the  Greeks  drew  the  elements  ot 

their  learning  from  Egypt.  _  _  .  . 

LYSANDER  takes  Athens,  and  eftablithes  the  thirty  tyrants.  Such  was  the 
fruit  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles  and  the  Peloponnehan  war. 
ciiiatje**  who  had  advifed  the  unfortunate  fiege  of  Syracufe ,  was  in  exile. 

THRASYBULUS  delivered  Athens.  _  .  . 

SOCRATES  put  to  death.  His  only  crimes  were  the  practice  of  vutue,  reli¬ 
gion  unmixed  with  fuperftition,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  Modeft  m 
his  philofophieal  inquiries,  he  defpifed  vain  feience,  and  applied  htmielt 
folely  to  the  advancement  of  morals.  His  death  deferves  to  form  an  epo» 
cha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  a  fubjedt  more  interefting  than  that 

ROME  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and  delivered  by  Camilla r.  Had  that  people  been 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  difeipline,  they  would  have  annihilated  that 
power  which  a  Ihort  time  after  fubdued  all  Italy. 

EPAMINONDAS  defeats  the  Lacedemonians  at  EeuElra.  Thebes,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  fuperiority  in  Greece  Sparta 
and  Athens  were  ruined  by  mutuai  diflenfions.  Epaminondas  wasglort- 
oully  feconded  by  Pelopidas.  After  thefe  great  men,  Thebes  funk  again  m 

PHILIP,Uking  of  Macedon,  defeats  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at  the  battle 
of  Ch*ron?ea.  This  victory  enables  him  to  execute  the  projects  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  policy,  and  makes  him  arbiter  of  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  mvec- 
tives  of  Demofthenes.  Philofophy  was  held  in  f’uch  efteem,  that  Philip 
prided  himfelf  on  choofing  Ariftotle  for  his  ton’s  preceptor. 

ALEXANDER  afeends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  erodes  into  Alia  t he  next 
year,  *nd  the  great  empire  of  the  Perfians  was  deftroyed  m  13 l*  at  tn®. 
pf  Arbel^*  i'his  conqueror  died  in  3  dominions  were  di\s  - 
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ed  among  his  generals.  The  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  feparal. 

ed  from  Macedonia.  Some  nations  fhook  off  the  yoke,  and  formed  other 
realms  in  Afia. 

SELEUCUS,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Babylon, 
lie  rounds  the  great  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capi* 
tal.  .  I  tolemy  reigned  in  Egypt,  where  the  fciences  and  arts  of  Greece  foon 
fiouriined,  and  the  Egyptians  became  the  fcholars  of  that  nation  whofe  in¬ 
truders  they  had  formerly  been. 

FIRST'  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  Romans,  who  were  always  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  having  fub- 
dued  them  by  dint  of  perfeverance,  difcipline,  and  policy,  having  aggran- 
dized  thcmfeWes  by  degrees,  driven  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  out  of  Italy, 
and  their  ambition  increafing  with  their  fuccefs,  make  war  againft  the 
Cai  thaginians  foi»  the  dominion  of  Sicily,  fuddenly  raife  a  formidable  naval 
power,  crofs  into  Africa,  and,  notwithflanding  the  defeat  of  Regulus  and 
feveral  other  difafters,  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  in  241. 

HANNIBAL  defeated  by  Scipio.  The  fecond  Punic  war,  begun  in  218,  had 
reduced  the  Romans  to  extremity,  particularly  by  the  battle  of  Cannae  in 
216.  Their  affairs  were  in  fome  degree  reflored  by  Fabius  and  Marcellus  ; 
but  Scipio’s  vidory  at  Zama  opened  a  boundlefs  field  to  their  ambition  ; 
and  the  whole  known  world  was  threatened  with  flavery. 

PIil LIP,  king  of  Macedonia,  peace  with.  The  Romans,  after  their  vidory, 
reitore  the  Grecian  flates  to  their  liberty  ;  a  falfe  moderation,  which  only 
tended  to  rivet  their  chains. 

AN  1  IOC  IT  US  king  of  Syria  defeated  by  Scipio  Aiiaticus.  Peace  concluded 
with  him  on  condition  ol  his  ceding  the  whole  country  to  the  welt  of  Mount 

Taurus.  Rome,  now  miftrefs  of  Afia,  foon  adopted  the  effeminate  man¬ 
ners  of  that  country. 

FAULUS  EMI  LIUS  defeats  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia  ;  that  kingdom  be¬ 
comes  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonians  had 
lcarce  heard  the  name  of  Rome. 

CARTHAGE  and.CQRINlH  deftroyed.  Rome  flood  in  need  of  a  rival. 
The  ruin  of  Carthage  proved  fatal  to  her,  as  the  curb  to  licentious  paffions 
was  removed.  With  Corinth  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  annihilated*  of 
which  the  Acluean  league  was  a  precious  relick.  Twelve  years  after,  Nu- 
mantia  was  likewife  deftroyed  in  Spain. 

PLAUTUS  and  iiiRENCE  had  already  appeared.  The  laft  was  favoured 
with  the  intimacy  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  deftroyed  Carthage.  Tafte 
,  and  politenefs  began  to  flourifh  among  thofe  deltroyers  of  mankind. 
TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  affaffinated  by  the  fenators.  His  brother,  Caiux 
Gracchus,  underwent  the  fame  fate  eight  years  after.  The  two  brothers, 
in  their  tribunefhip,  had  defended  the  caufe  of  the  plebeians,  but  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence.  The  great  men,  corrupted  by  their  riches,  now  be¬ 
came  oppreilors  of  their  country.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance, 
tnat,  till  tire  muider  of  I  iberius  Gracchus,  no  blood  had  been  fhed  in  any 
fedition. 

NARBONNE  GAUL  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  When  the  Ro¬ 
mans  once  got  footing  in  a  country,  it  was  to  be  foreleen  that  they  would 
one  day  fubdue  it  entirely. 

The  C1MBRI  defeated  by  Marius.  This  people  came  from  the  coafl  of  the 
LaiiiC,  whence  illued  fo  many  conquering  barbarians.  Rome  owred  her 
prefervation  to  the  difcipline  ct  her  troops,  which  was  then  in  full  vigour, 
but  was  daily  neceffarily  enervated  by  vice._  Marius  had  rifen  to  the  con - 
luilbip  durir  g  the  war  with  Jugurtha ,  who  had  often  bribed  the  lenator? 
to  wink  at  his  crimes. 

SYLLA  and  MARIUS,  civil  war  between  them.  Maffacres  and  dreadful 
profcriptions,  virtue  almofl  exploded,  the  republic  torn  in  pieces  and  def¬ 
troyed  by  her  own  citizens  ;  lucli  wqre  the  natural  fruits  of  unbridled  am¬ 
bition.  Sv Ha  was  named  perpetual  didator,  and  the  Romans  gave  them- 
felves  a  mafler.  He  abdicated. 

Si  ART  AC  US  defeated  by  Lr  'ajfus .  This  leader  of  revolted  Haves  had  gain¬ 
ed 
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ed  feveral  vi6lories  over  the  Romans  ;  fo  greatly  were  they  ahead)  degc- 
nerated,*but  they  ftill  had  great  generals.  ...  c  „ 

MlTHRlDATES  defeated  by  Pompey  This  celebrated  king  ot  1  ontus 
had  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  war  fignalized  the  hatred  infpired  by  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Romans.  Pompey  only  finifhed  the  work  of  Lycullus.  He 
without  any  difficulty  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cappadocia,  Phoenicia,  and 

Syria.  '  _T  ,  . 

CATILINE’s  coofpiracy  difcovered  by  Cicero  the  fame  year.  Nothing  was 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  republic  as  the  crimes  of  her  own  citizens. 
TRIUMVIRATE  of  Pompey,  Casfar,  and  Crajfus,  who  ihared  the  fuprerne 
power  amongft  them.  Every  man  now  thought  only  of  his  private  mtereft, 

and  to  it  facnficed  the  public  good.  . 

CRASSUS  defeated  and  {lain  by  the  Parthians.  Afia  at  laft  finds  avengers. 

The  Parthians  were  warlike  enough  to  lhake  the  Roman  empire. 

CAESAR  makes  war  againft  Pompey .  He  had  juft  finiihed  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul.  He  could  not  bear  a  fuperiour,  nor  Pompey  an  equal,  and  the  n- 
valthip  between  thefe  two  men  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  ftatb.  By  the 
vidory  at  Pharfalia  in  48,  Cael’ar  completed  the  ruin  of  the  republican 
party.  He  was  maaie  perpetual  didator  in  45,  and  afTaftinated  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  But  he  was  worthy  of  the  fovereign  power,  and  Rome  could 

no  longer  be  without  a  mafter.  _ 

TRIUMVIRATE  of  Anthony,  Lepidus,  and  OElavius.  This  laft,  grand  ne- 
phew  and  adopted  fon  of  Csefar,  made  up  for  his  want  of  courage  by  pro¬ 
found  policy.  The  triumvirs,  infamous  by  their  profcriptions,  perfecuted 
the  remains  of  liberty,  which  perilhed  with  Brutus  and  CaJJius  at  the  battle 

of  Philippi  in  .  „  ,  *  _ 

ACTIUM,  battle  of.  Anthony  and  Odavius  having  quarrelled,  the  former 
was  defeated,  being  hurried  away  by  the  flight  ot  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt,  his  miftrefs.  Odavius  reigns  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  with 
the  title  of  emperour.  The  republic  was  now  only  a  phantom. 


> 

Roman  Emperours,  till  the  Ejlablijhment  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  Empire. 

The  Chriftian  vulgar  era  begins  with  the  year  of  Rome  753,  though  the 
trioft  learned  chronologifts  fix  the  birth  of  Chrift  fome  years  iooner.  Their 
opinion  is  liable  to  doubts,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  other.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  importance.  We  lhali  follow  the  common  reckoning. 
AUGUSTUS.  The  beginning,  of  his  reign  is  dated  from  the  battle  of  Adium 
in  the  year  before  Ghnft  3  1,  aud  ends  in  the  14th  ot  our  era.  This  artful 
ufurper,  by  a  mild  and  pacific  government,  buried  his  cruelties  and  crimes 
in  oblivion.  He  favoured  men  of  letters,  who  in  return  ,have  immortalized 
his  name  ■,  but  their  praifes  are  fufpeded  of  flattery. 

TIBERIUS,  a  politic,  crafty,  and  cruel  tyrant.  The  Germans,  who  defeated 
Varus  under  the  laft  reign,  reprefled  by  Germanicus .  We  lhall  fee  that 
unconquerable  people  inceflantly  disturbing  the  empire.  The  violent  death 
of  Germanicus  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Tibe¬ 
rius,  whole  tyranny  was  completed  by  his  laft  excefles  in  his  retirement  at 
Capraea.  He  was  fmothered  by  order  of  the  captain  of  the  guards. 

CAIUS  CALIGULA,  worfe  than  Tiberius - - Murdered- 

CLAUDIUS,  remarkable  for  his  imbecility,  and  the  debaucheries  of  his  cou- 
fort  Mefl'alina  ;  poifoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina*.  Under  this  reign 
Mauritania  and  Britain  made  Roman  provinces. 

NERO,  a  monlier  of  vices  and  tyranny,  who  murdered  his  mother,  his  gov¬ 
ernor,  preceptor,  &c.  condemned  to  death  by  the  lenate  after  a  revolt. 
GALBA,  OTHO,  VITELL1US;  proclaimed  by  different  armies,  becaufe 
the  empire  depended  on  the  foldiers  i  they  were  murdered  or  flew  thern- 
felves. 

VESPASIAN,  proclaimed  by  the  army  in  the  Eaft,  dethroned  Vitellius,  and 
ihewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  empire.  Bis  fon  Fitus  took  Jerulalem  in 
the  year  70  :  the  Jews,  by  their  revolts,  drew  upon  themlelves  a  vengeance, 
which  they  made  ftill  more  fevers  by  their  dreadful  diffsafions, 
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TITUS*  for  his  beneficence,  the  delight  of  the  Romans.  Herculaneum  $7i$. 
Pompeii  buried  by  the  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius. 

DOMITIaN,  a  brutal  tyrant ;  aflalfinated.  tinder  this  reign  Agricola  iub- 
dued  Britain* 

NHRVA;  a  good  prince*  whofe  beft  adlion  was  the  adopting  of  Trajan. 

TRAJAN*  a.  juft,  virtuous  emperour*  but  who  ought  not  to  have  enlarged 
the  empire  by  conquefts.  He  palled  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  ocean  ;  however,  all  he  had  taken  from  the  Parthians  was  im* 
mediately  loft. 

ADRIAN,  an  able  emperour,  though  his  eondu£i  was  pot  entirely  irreproach* 
able.  The  Jews  exterminated  and  difperfed  on  account  of  their  feditions. 
The  empire  peaceable  and  happy,  becaufe  the  emperour  facrificed  the  con*- 
tfuefts  that  he  might  attend  to  the  cares  of  government. 

ANTONINUS,  a  trde  philofopher,  on  the  throne.  His  reign,  whi^h  lafted 
twenty  two  years*  furnilhes  almoft  no  materials  for  hiftory,  which  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  beft  proofs  of  his  wifdom. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  a perfedt  model  for  princes,  had  he  not  been  fome- 
times  too  indulgent.  He  vanquished  the  barbarians  in  Pannonia,  but  had 
not  fufticier.t  refolution  to  check  his  fon’s  exeeftes. 

COMMODUS,  odious  and  deteftable,  though  the  fon  of  Marcus  Aurelius.—* 
Afl'affinated. 

PERTINAX,  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  rofe  fo  the  empire,  llain  by  hie 
foldiers  foon  after  his  acceftibn,  becaufe  he  did  not  Hatter  them  ;  they  fell 
the  empire  to  Didius,  who  was  executed  two  months  after  by  order  of  the 
fenate  ;  his  rival,  Septimius  Severus,  being  mailer  pi  Rome. 

SEVER  US,  cruel,  but  poflefled  of  great  qualities  ;  vanquilhed  the  ParthianS 
and  Britons,  but  drew  no  advantage  from  thofe  victories. 

CARACALLA  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  and  tyrannized  over  his  fubje<Sls  ; 
murdered  by  order  of  Maerinus,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards. 

MACRINUS,  flain  by  the  foldiers;  as  Was  gll'o 

HELIOGABALUS,  his  fuccelfor,  one  of  the  moft  infenfate  and  odiotis  of 
princes. 

ALEXANDER,  a  wife  and  courageous  prince,  afl'affinated  by  the  army,  who 
were  difcontented  with  his  frugality.  He  made  war  upon  ArtaxeiXeS,  who 
had  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  Parthians%  and  again  erected  that  of  the 
Perjians  on  its  ruins. 

MAXIMIN,  of  Gothic  extraction*  The  fenate  acknowledges  other  empe- 
rours  :  Maximin  and  the  others  murdered  by  the  foldiers. 

GORDIAN  vanquithes  the  Perfians ;  afl'affinated  by  Philip  (245}  who  fuc* 
ceeds  him,  and  who  in  a  fliort  time  is  murdered  by  the  foldiers. 

DECIUS,  railed  to  the  empire  by  the  foldiers;  flain  by  the  Goths,  who  had 
palled  the  Danube. 

GALLUS,  afiaflinated  in  the  war  againft  j£mi!ia7iust  who  was  in  like  man* 
ner  foon  murdered  by  the  foldiers. 

VALERIAN.  The  incurfions  of  the  barbarians  become  more  dreadful. 
Trebifond,  Chalcedon,  and  other  cities,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  or  Goths.  Valerian  was  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Per#  " 
fia,  and  died  in  captivity. 

GALL1ENUS*  a  bad  emperour  and  unfeeling  man.  The  empire  diftrafled 
more  than  ever.  Ufurpers  in  Bannonia,  Egypt  and  Gaul,  to  the  number 
of  thirty.  Greece  and  A  fia  ravaged  by  the  Goths.  Gallienus  afl'affinatcdj 
with  hjs  brother,  near  Milan. 

CLAUDIUS  II.  defeats  the  Goths  in  a  great  battle  near  the  Danube ;  his 
reign  was  unhappily  too  fliort. 

AURELIAN,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  celebrated  for  his  vj&ory  over  Zenohld* 
widow  of  Odenatus  king  of  Palmyra,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the 
Eaft.  He  cleared  Italy  ot  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  it.  Notwithftand* 
ing  his  great  actions,  he  was  murdered  by  confpirators. 

TACITUS,  ele&ed  by  the  fenate,  and  worthy  of  the  throne,  but  afl’affinated. 

PROBUS,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  eleded  by  the  troops ;  revived  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name  by  his  expeditions  into  Gaul,  into  Illyria  againft  the  Gc* 
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t*e,  into  Afia  againft  the  Perfians,  into  Egypt*  and  into  Thrace.  He  was 
flain  by  the  foidiers,  whom  he  prudently  employed  in  ufeful  labours  in  the 
time  of  peace. 

CARUS,  CARINUS  and  NUMERIANUS,  momentary  reigns. 

DIOCLESIAN.  a  Dalmatian,  the  enfranchifed  Have  of  a  fenator,  but  poffeft- 
6d  of  the  qualifies  of  a  great  prince.  In  order  to  make  head  againft  the 
barbarians,  who  attacked  the  empire  on  all  fides,  he  lhared  the  fovercigii 
authority  with  Maximian  ;  and  the  two  emperours  named  each  a  Cacfar. 
They  both  abdicated  in  304.  The  Csefars,  Conjlantius  C bicrux  and  Galerius, 
fucceeded.  Dioclefian,  happy  in  his  retreat*  would  never  relume  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  ;  but  his  moderation  was  not  imitated  by  Maximian. 

CONSTANTINE,  fon  of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who  had  governed  Caul 
with  prudence.  In  3 1  i  he, defeated  the  ufurper  Maxentius;  deprived  the 
emperour  Licinius  of  his  dominions,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  tranf- 
ferred  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Conjlahtincple.  He  favoured  and  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  but  the  divifions 
among  ChriftiMns  began  to  break  out  with  violence.  The  fchifm  of  the 
Donatifts,  and  the  quarrels  of  Arianifm,  were  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
mifchiefs,  for  which  Conftantine  could  find  no  remedy.  The  firft  general 

.council  held  at  Nice  in  335,  where  the  divinity  of  jefus  Chrift  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  the  Arians,  who  combated  it,  multiplied  every  day. 

•CONSTANTINE  II.  CONSTANTiUS  and  CONSTANS,  fons  of  Conftan¬ 
tine,  divide  the  empire.  Conftantius  l'ole  emperour  in  350.  By  favour¬ 
ing  the  Arians,  he  made  religiohs  difputes  more  dangerous.  The  Germans 
fell  upon  Gaul,  but  were  repulfed  by  Julian,  who  had  been  created  Caefar, 
and  governed  that  country  with  prudence.  He  was  proclaimed  emperour 
by  his  army.  Conftantius  died  while  marching  againft  him. 

JULIAN,  by  his  hatred  againft  Chriftianity,  tarnilhed  the  lyftre  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  virtues  ;  he  was  milled  by  an  extravagant  philofophy.  He  died 
heroically  in  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Perfians. 

JOVIAN  re-eftabliihed  Chriftianity  with  prudence. 

VALENTINIAN  I.  ele&ed  by  the  troops,  allocated  his  brother  Valens  in 
the  empire,  who  perfeciiited  the  Catholics.  Gratian  fucceeded  his  lather 
Valentinian  in  367.  The  Goths  fettled  in  Thrace,  and  foon  after  threaten¬ 
ed  Conftantinople*  Valeris  was  defeated  by  thofe  barbarians,  and  loft  his 
life  in  378. 

THEODOSIUS.  Gratian,  having  promoted  him  to  the  empire,  Committed 
to  him  the  government  of  the  Eaft.  His  zeal  for  religion  foon  difplayed 
irfelf.  He  repuTPed  the  barharians  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian 
II.  emperour  of  the  Weft,  who  was  afl'affinated  in  393,  re-united  the  whole 
empire. 

ARCADIUS  in  the  Eaft,  and  HONORIUS  in  the  Weft.  Every  thing  fell  to 
decay  under  thofe  two  1'ons  of  Theodofius,  who  were  weak  princes,  void  of 
genius.  Religious  difputes  obliterated  all  regard  for  the  interefts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  barbarians  took  the  advantage.  The  fame  misfortunes 
tinder  Theodofius 'll.  Valentinian  III.  &c. 
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Ejiablijhment  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  Empire, 

VANDALS,  ALANS,  and  SUEVI,  after  ravaging  Gaul,  make  themfejves 
mailers  of  Spain. 

GOTHS  take  Rome  the  following  year,  under  their  king  Alaric,  a  great  man, 
who  might  have  reigned  in  Italy  if  he  had  pleafed. 

BURGUNDIANS  fettled  in  Gaul ;  the  Francs  fome  years  afterwards. 

ATTILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  while  Genferic ,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  peaceably  enjoys  the  conqueft  of  Africa. 

SAXONS  and  ANGLES  fubdue  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

ODOACE  R,  king  of  the  Heruli,  deftroys  the  empire  of  the  Weft  in  the  reign 
of  Augnftulus. 

THEODORIC,  king  of  the  Ofrcgothst  dethrones  Odeacerr  and  reigns  glori- 
oufiyin  Italy.  VISIGOTHS, 
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Year  of  VISIGOTHS,  poftefted  Spain  and  part  of  Gaul ;  where  they  had  eftablifhed 
J .  C.  themfelves  a  little  after  Alaric. 

4$j{.  CLOVIS  lays  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy. 

ITALY  and  AFRICA  reconquered  by  Juftinian’s  generals  ;  but  the  firft  of 
thefe  countries  was  fubdued  in  the  reign  of  his  fuceeflbr  Juft  in  II.  by  Al- 
boinus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  568. 

ARABIANS,  who  had  been  fubjedfed  by  Mahomet ,  difmembered  the  Roman 
empire  with  incredible  rapidity  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  63 
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